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Formerly  it  was  our  practice  to  send  To  each  student 
entitled  to  receive  them  a  set  of  volumes  printed  and  bound 
especially  for  the  Course  for  which  the  student  enrolled. 
In  consequence  nf  the  vast  increase  in  the  enrolment,  this 
plan  became  no  longer  practicable  and  we  therefore  con- 
iltihided  to  issue  a  single  set  of  volumes,  comprising  all  our 
[books,  under  the  general  title  of  I.  C.  S.  Reference 
•ary.  The  students  receive  such  volumes  of  this 
■ibrary  as  contain  the  instruction  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Under  this  plan  some  volumes  contain  one  or  more  Papers 
not  included  in  the  particular  Course  for  which  the  student 
enrolled,  but  in  no  case  are  any  subjects  omitted  that  form 
a  pan  of  such  Course.  This  plan  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  those  students  who  enroll  for  more  than  one 
Course,  since  they  no  lunger  receive  volumes  that  are,  in 
catses,  practically  duplicates  of  those  Ihey  already 
This  arrangement  also    renders   it   much  easier  to 

iTise  a  volume  and  keep  each  subject  up  to  date. 

Each  volume  in  the  Library  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
text  proper,  the  Examination  Questions  and  (for  those 
subjects  in  which  they  are  issued)  the  Answers  to  the 
Examination  Questions. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  consUnt 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  try  tti  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  state- 
ment or  explanation.     As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 

ilanatiou.  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
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diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projections 
and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results. 

The  method  of  numbering  pages  and  articles  is  such  that 
each  part  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order  to  make  the 
indexes  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each  part  a 
number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top  of  each  page,  on 
the  headline,  opposite  the  page  number;  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  page  number,  it  is  preceded  by  a  section 
mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference,  such  as  §3,  page  10, 
can  be  readily  found  by  looking  along  the  inside  edges  of 
the  headlines  until  §  3  is  foimd,  and  then  through  §  3  until 
page  10  is  found. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

(PART  1.) 

DEFDaTIO^S. 

1.  Aiithinetlo  is  the  art  of  reckoning,  or  the  study  of 
numbers. 

2.  A  unit  is  one,  or  a  single  thing,  as  ont,  one  bolt,  one 
pulley,  one  dozen. 

3.  A  number  is  a  unit,  or  a  collection  of  units,  as  one, 
three  engines,  Jive  boilers. 

4.  The  unit  of  a  number  is  one  of  the  collection  of  units 
which  constitutes  the  number.  Thus,  the  imit  of  twelve  is 
«fu,  of  IvjCHty  dollars  is  one  dollar,  of  one  hundred  bolts  is 
OTwbolt- 

ff.  A  concrete  nnmber  is  a  number  applied  to  some 
particular  kind  of  object  or  quantity,  as  three  grate  bars, 
five  dollars,  ten  pounds. 

6>  An  abstract  number  is  a  number  that  is  not  applied 
to  any  object  or  quantity,  as  three,  five,  ten. 

1.  Like  numbers  are  numbers  which  express  units  of  the 
tame  kind,  as  six  days  and  ten  days,  ty/a/eet  and  Gve/eet. 

8.  Unlike  numbers  are  numbers  which  express  units  of 
liferent  kinds,  as  ten  months  and  eight  miles,  seven  wrenches 
and  five  bolts. 


NOTATION  AND  NUMERATION. 

9.  Numbers  are  expressed  in  three  ways:      (1)  by  words; 
IS)  by  figures;  (3)  by  letters. 

10.  Notation  is  the  art  of  expressing  numbers  by  figures 
or  letters. 

11.  Xumerutiou  is  the  art  of  reading  the  numbers  which 
hive  been  expressed  by  figures  or  letters. 
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12.  The  Arabic  notation  is  the  method  of  expressing 
numbers  by  figures.  This  method  employs  ten  different 
flgrures  to  represent  numbers,  viz. : 

Figures       0123466789 
naughty  one    two  three  four  five     six  seven  eight  nine 

Names  cipher, 
or  zero. 

The  first  character  (0)  is  called  naugrht,  cipher,  or  zero, 
and  when  standing  alone  has  no  value. 

The  other  nine  figures  are  called  dl^ts,  and  each  has  a 
value  of  its  own. 

Any  whole  number  is  called  an  integrer. 

13.  As  there  are  only  ten  figures  used  in  expressing 
numbers,  each  figure  must  have  a  different  value  at  different 
times. 

14.  The  value  of  a  figure  depends  upon  its  position  in 
relation  to  other  figures. 

15.  Figures  have  simple  values,  and  local,  or  -relative, 

values. 

16.  The  simple  value  of  a  figure  is  the  value  it  expresses 
when  standing  alone. 

17.  The  local,  or  relative,  value  of  a  figure  is  the 
increased  value  it  expresses  by  having  other  figures  placed 
on  its  right. 

For  instance,  if  we  see  the  figure  6  standing  alone, 

thus 6 

we  consider  it  as  six  units,  or  simply  six. 

Place  another  6  to  the  left  of  it;  thus 66 

The  original  figure  is  still  six  units,  but  the  second 
figure  is  teft  times  G,  or  6  tens. 

If  a  third  6  be  now  placed  still  one  place  further 
to  the  left,  it  is  increased  in  value  ten  times  more, 

thus  making  it  6  hundreds 666 

A  fourth  6  would  be  G  thousands 6660 

A  fifth  6  would  be  G  tens  of  thousands,  or  sixty 

thousand 6666G 

A  sixth  G  would  be  G  hundreds  of  thousands  .    .      GGG666 
A  seventh  G  would  be  G  millions 6666666 
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uire  line  of  seven  figures  is  rea<l  six  millions  six 
hundred  sixlV'Six  thousands  six  hundred  sixty-six. 

1  S>  The  Increased  value  of  each  of  these  figures  is  its 
local,  or  rtlativt,  value.  Each  figure  is  ten  times  greater  in 
value  ihan  the  one  immediately  oil  its  right. 

19*  The  cipher  (0)  has  no  value  itself,  but  it  is  useful 
in  determining  the  place  of  other  figures.  To  represent  the 
JUXVcAtGT  four  hundred  five,  two  digits  only  are  necessary,  one 
to  represent  four  hundred  and  the  other  to  represent  five 
units :  but  if  these  two  digits  are  placed  together,  as  4fi,  the  4 
(being  in  the  second  place)  will  mean  4  tens.  To  mean  4  hun- 
dreds, the  4  should  have  two  figures  on  its  right,  and  a  cipher 
is  therefore  inserted  in  the  place  usually  given  to  tens,  to  show 
that  the  number  is  composed  of  hundreds  and  units  only,  and 
that  there  are  no  tens.  Four  hundred  five  is  thereiore  ex- 
press^ as  405.  If  the  number  were  four  thousand  five,  two 
ciphers  would  be  inserted;  thus,  4005.  If  it  were  four  hun- 
dred fifty,  it  would  have  the  cipher  at  the  right-hand  side  to 
show  that  there  were  no  units,  and  only  hundreds  and  tens; 
thus,  450.     Four  thousand  fifty  would  be  expressed  4060 

20*  In  reading  figures,  it  is  usual  to  fo in t  ofi^ the  number 
into  groups  of  three  figures  each,  beginning  at  the  right- 
haad,  or  unltM.  column,  a  comma  (,)  being  used  to  point  off 
these  groups. 


Billions, 

Millions. 

ThimsaHds. 

Units. 
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•nnling  off  these  figures,  begin  at  the  right-hand  figure 
pDUnt — units,  tens  of  units,  hundreds  of  units;  the  next 
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group  of  three  figures  is  thousands;  therefore,  we  insert  a 
comma  (,)  before  beginning  with  them.  Beginning  at  the 
figure  5,  we  say  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  insert  another  comma.  We  next  read  miliiotts, 
tens  of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions  (ius^rX.  another  comma), 
billions,  tens  of  billions,  hundreds  of  billions. 

The  entire  line  of  figures  would  be  read:  Four  hundred 
thirty-two  billions  one  hundred  ninety-eight  millions  seven 
hundred  sixfy-fve  thousands  four  hundred  thirty-two.  When 
we  thus  reada  line  of  figures,  it  is  called  numeration,  and  if  the 
numeration  be  changed  back  to  figures,  it  is  called  notation. 

For  instance,  the  writing  of  the  following  figures, 
72,584,023, 
would  be  the  notation,  and  the  numeration  would  be  srventy- 
izvo  millioHS  five  hundred  eighty-four  thousands  six  hundred 
twenty-three. 

31.  NwTE.— It  is  customary  to  leave  Ihe  "s"'  off  the  words 
millions,  Ihousands,  etc.  in  cases  like  the  above,  both  in  speaking  and 

writing;  hence,  the  above  would  usually  be  expressed  seventy-two 
million  five  hundred  eighty-four  thousand  sii  hundred  twenty-three. 

32.  The  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  are 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  They  are 
called  fundamental  processes  because  all  operations  in  arith- 
metic are  based  upon  them. 


ADDITION. 

23.  Addition  is  the  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  numbers.  The  sign  of  addition  is  +.  It  is  read  pins, 
and  means  more.  Thus,  5  +  6  is  read  5  plus  6,  and  means 
that  5  and  6  are  to  be  added. 

34.  The  sign  of  equality  is  =,  It  is  read  equals  or  Is  j 
equal  to.  Thus,  6  -j-  fi  =  11  may  be  read  5  plus  6  equals  II,  J 
or  5  plus  6  is  equal  to  11. 

25.  Like  numbers  c&n  be  added;  unlike  numbers  cannoti 
be  added,  fl  dollars  can  be  added  to  7  dollars,  and  th&a 
sum  will  be  13  dollars;  but  6  dollars  cannot  be  added  t<M 
7  feet. 
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36.  The  following;  table  gives  the  sum  of  any  two 
numbers  from  1  to  13;  it  should  be  carefully  committed  to 
memory : 


1  «ad    1  is   3 

2  and    1  is   3 

3  and    1 i 

4  and   1  is   5 

land    2  is   8 

Sand    Sis    4 

3  and   Si 

4  and    21b    G 

1          land    Sis   4 

Band   8is   S 

3  and    3i 

4  and   3  is   7 

^^^«iid    4is   D 

a  and    4ia    e 

3  and   4i 

4  and   4  is   8 

^^■Mtd    Sis    H 

a  and    5  is   7 

3  and    5  1 

4  and   5  is  0 

^^Kd    Bis    7 

a  and    Sis   8 

Sand    6i 

4  and    8  is  10 

^^Emd  Tis  8 

3  and   Tis   9 

3  and    7i 

4  and    7isU 

^■Sod    8  is   9 

2  and    8  is  JO 

3  and    >l  i 

4  and    8  is  13 

^^■ttd    »islO 

a  and    0  is  11 

8  and    9  i 

4  and   9  is  13 

^■indioisn 

2  and  10  is  13 

3  and  10  i 

4  and  10  is  14 

^^^d  11  is  13 

2  and  1 1  is  18 

a  and  11  i 

4  and  11  is  15 

^^nndUiBis 

a  and  13  is  14 

3  and  13  is  19 

4  and  la  is  16 

5  and    1  is    e 

6  and    1  is    7 

7  and    1 i 

8 

Sand    lis    9 

ft  and    a  is   7 

6  nnd    a  ia    8 

7  and    3i 

8  and    3  is  10 

Band    3  is   8 

e  and    H  is   9 

7  and   3i 

10 

8  and    3  is  11 

naiul    4J3    0 

Band    4  is  10 

7  and   4  1 

11 

8  and   4  is  12 

5  and    n  is  1<) 

e  and    S  is  11 

7  and    5  i 

13 

8  and    5  ia  13 

IS  and    6  is  11 

e  and    G  is  13 

=  13 

8  and    H  is  14 

,         5  and    7  |s  13 

6  and    7  is  IS 

7  and    7^ 

iU 

8  and    7  is  15 

(land    8  is  14 

7  and    8 

sl5 

Sand    8  is  16 

6  and    9  is  15 

7  and    »i 

slU 

8  and    9  is  IT 

0  and  10  is  IS 

7  and  10  i 

8  and  10  is  18 

Sand  11  is  IT 

7andlli 

sl» 

8  and  11  is  19 

^P^  13  b  17 

«  and  18  is  18 

7  and  13  i 

sl9 

8  and  12  is  20 

SMd    lis  10 

10  and    1  is  11 

11  and    1 

s!3 

13  and    1  is  18 

Sand   Sis  U 

10  and    2  is  12 

Hand    2 

sl3 

12  and    3isl* 

1         tMd   8  is  13 

10  and    8  is  IS 

Hand    8 

sl4 

13  and    3  U  15 

10  and    4isU 

11  and   4 

sis 

13  and    4  is  16 

10  and    5  is  15 

11  and   5 

3  IB 

13  and    5  is  17 

10  and    6  is  10 

11  and    « 

3  17 

13  and    6  is  18 

10  and    7  is  17 

1 1  and    7 

3  18 

13  and    7  is  19 

10  and   9  is  18 

Hand    8 

sl9 

12  and    8  is  30 

9  and   II  is  18 

10  and    9  is  19 

11  and    9i 

s30 

12  and    8  is  31 

9andl0isIU 

10  and  10  is  30 

11  and  10 

s3l 

12  and  10  is  83 

Sand  11  bSO 

10  and  11  is  21 

11  and  11 

saa 

la  and  11  is  23 

•  and  IS  is  21 

10  and  la  is  aa 

Hand  12 

s33^ 

13  and  13  is  24 

For  addition,  place  the  numbers  to  be  added  directly 

r  one  another,  taking  care  to  place  units  under  units, 

I  under  Uns,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  and  so  on, 

Tien  the  numbers  are  thus  written,  the  right-hand  figure 

^  vat  number  is  placed  directly  under  the  right-hand  figure 

fff  the  one  above  it,  thus  bringing  units  under  units,    tens 

^  under  tens,  etc.     Proceed  as  in  the  following  examples; 
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28.     ExAMPLB.— What  is  the  sum  of  181,  223,  21,  2,  and  418  ? 
Solution.— 


181 

222 

21 

2 

418 

sum  7  8  9 

Axis. 

Explanation. — After  placing  the  numbers  in  proper 
order,  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand,  or  units,  col- 
umn and  add ;  thus,  3  +  ^  +  1  +  ^  +  1  =  ^i  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  in  units  column.  Place  the  9  directly  beneath  as 
the  first,  or  units,  figure  in  the  sum. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next,  or  tens,  column 
equals  8  tens,  which  is  the  second,  or  tens,  figure  in  the 
sum. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next,  or  hundreds,  col- 
umn equals  7  hundreds,  which  is  the  third,  or  hundreds, 
figure  in  the  sum. 

The  sum,  or  answer,  is  789. 

39.     Example.— What  is  the  sum  of  425,  86,  9,215.  4,  and  907  ? 

Solution. —  4  2  5 

86 

9215 

4 

907 


27 

60 

1500 

9000 


sum  10  5  8  7    Ans. 

Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  first,  or 
units,  column  is  27  units;  i.  e.,  2  tens  and  7  units.  Write  27 
as  shown.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  second,  or  tens, 
column  is  6  tens,  or  60.  Write  60  underneath  27  as  shown. 
The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  third,  or  hundreds,  column 
is  15  hundreds,  or  1,500.  Write  1,500  under  the  two  pre- 
ceding results  as  shown.  There  is  only  one  number  in  the 
fourth,  or  thousands,  column,   9,    which  represents   9,000. 
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Write  9.000   under   the   three   preceding   results.     Adding 
these  four  results,  the  sum  is  10,587,  which  is  the  sum  of  425, 
30.  9,316,  4,  and  907. 
30.     The  addition  may  also  be  performed  as  follows: 
423 
88 
B31  0 


sum  10  5  8  7  Ans, 
BxPLANATioN. — The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  units  col- 
umn =  27  units,  or  4  tens  and  7  units.  Write  the  7  units 
as  the  first,  or  right-hand,  figure  in  the  sum.  Reserve  the 
a  tens  and  add  them  to  the  figures  in  tens  column.  The 
sum  of  the  figures  in  the  tens  column  plus  the  2  tens 
reserved  and  carried  from  the  units  column  is  8,  which  is 
written  down  as  the  second  figure  in  the  sum.  There  is 
nothing  to  carry  to  the  next  column,  because  8  is  less 
than  10.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next  column  is 
15  hundreds,  or  1  thousand  and  5  hundreds.  Write  down 
Ibc  5  as  the  third,  or  hundreds,  figure  in  the  sum  and  carry 
1  to  the  next  column.  1  +  9  =  10,  which  is  written 
a  at  the  left  of  the  other  figures. 
►■The  second  method  saves  space  and  figures,  but  the  first 
^  to  be  preferred  when  adding  a  long  column. 

ExAUPLE. — Add  the  numbers  in  the  column  below  ; 
SobimoM.—  8  9  0 
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Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  first  column 
equals  19  units,  or  1  ten  and  9  units.  Write  the  9  and 
carry  1  to  the  next  column.  The  sum  of  the  digits  in  the 
second  column  +  the  1  carried  from  the  first  column  is 
109  tens,  or  10  hundreds  and  9  tens.  Write  down  the  9  and 
carry  the  10  to  the  next  column.  The  sum  of  the  digits  in 
this  column  plus  the  10  carried  from  the  second  column  is  38. 

The  entire  sum  is  3,899. 

32.  Rule. — ^I.  Begin  at  the  right,  add  each  column 
separately y  and  write  the  sum,  if  it  be  only  one  figure^  under 
the  column  added, 

n.  If  the  sum  of  any  column  consists  of  two  or  more  fig- 
ures, put  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  sum  under  that  column 
and  add  the  remaining  figure  or  figures  to  the  next  column. 

33.  Proof. —  To  prove  addition,  add  each  column  from 
top  to  bottom.  If  you  obtain  the  same  result  as  by  adding 
from  bottom  to  top,  the  work  is  probably  correct. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PRACTICK. 

34,  Find  the  sum  of: 


Ans.  ^ 


[{a)  1,134. 

{p)  21.676. 

(r)  65,267. 

{d)  83,484. 

(tf)  23.982. 

(/)  6.586. 

(^)  1.105. 

{k)  14,986. 


(a)  104  -h  203  -h  613  -h  214. 

{p)  1,875  -h  3,143  -h  5,826  +  10,832. 

(r)  4,865  -h  2,145  -h  8,173  -h  40,084. 

(</)  14,204  +  8,173  4-1,065  +  10,042. 

(e)  10,832  4-  4,145  -h  3,133  4-  5,872. 

(/)  214  4-  1.231  4- 141  4-  5,000. 

{g)  123  4-104  4-425  4-126  4-327. 

(k)  6,354  4-  2,145  +  2,042  4- 1,111  4-  3,383. 

1.  A  week's  record  of  coal  burned  in  an  engine  room  is  as  fol- 
lows: Monday,  1,800  pounds;  Tuesday,  1,655  pounds;  Wednesday, 
1,725  pounds;  Thursday,  1,690  pounds;  Friday,  1,648  pounds;  Satur- 
day, 1,020  pounds.     How  much  coal  was  burned  during  the.  week  ? 

Ans.  9,5881b. 

2.  A  steam  pump,  in  one  hour,  pumps  out  of  a  cistern  4,200  gal- 
lons ;  in  the  next  hour,  5,420  gallons ;  and  in  45  minutes  more  an  addi- 
tional 8,600  gallons,  when  the  cistern  becomes  empty.  How  many 
gallons  were  in  the  cistern  at  first  ?  Ans.  18,220  gal. 
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What  is  the  total  cost  of  a  steam  plant,  the  several  items  of 
expense  being  as  (oUows:  steam  engine.  $900;   boiler.  3TT5;  fittings 


and 


).  $325:  erecting  the  plant.  $123;  engine  house.  9650  ? 
Aos.  $a,«T5. 


STJBTEACTIOX. 

In  arithmetic,  subtraction  is  the  process  of  findings 


I 

^^^HV  much  greater  one  number  is  than  another. 
^^^^Tbe  greater  of  the  two  numbers  is  called  the  mlnnend. 
I  The  smaller  of   the  two  numbers  is  called  the  subtra- 

hend. 
'  The  number  left  after  subtracting  the  subtrahend  from 

I         the  minuend  is  called  the  difference,  or  remainder. 

30.  The  sign  of  subtraction  is—.  It  is  read  mtnus, 
and  means  /ess.  Thus,  I'i  —  7  is  read  1:2  minus  7,  and  means 
that  7  is  to  be  taken  from  13. 


K 


37>       EXAHPLE.- 
lUJTIOK.— 


From  7,568  take  3.425. 
minuend    7  5  6  8 
subtrahend    3435 
remainder    4  14  3    Ans. 
ExpLAXATios. — Begin  at  the  right-hand,  or  units,  column 
and  subtract  in  succession  each  figure  in  the  subtrahend 
from  the  one  directly  above  it  in  the  minuend,  and  write 
the  remainders  below  the  line.      The  result  is  the  entire 
remainder. 

38.  When  there  are  more  figures  in  the  minuend  than 
in  the  subtrahend,  and  when  some  figures  in  the  minuend 
are  less  than  the  figures  directly  under  them  in  the  sub- 
trahend, proceed  as  in  the  following  example : 

ExAMpLB.— Prom  8,4.^3  take  944. 

SoLUTIoK. —  minuend    8  4  5  3 


^ 


remainder    7  8  0  9    Ans. 

Uplanation. — Begin  at  the   right-hand,   or  units,  col- 

I  to  subtract.      We  cannot  take  4  from  3,  and  must, 
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therefore,  borrow  1  from  5  in  tens  column  and  annex  it  to 
the  3  in  units  column.  The  1  ten  =  10  units,  which  added 
to  the  3  in  units  column  =  13  units.  4  from  13  =  9,  the 
first,  or  units,  figure  in  the  remainder. 

Since  we  borrowed  1  from  the  5,  only  4  remains;  4  from 
4  =  0,  the  second,  or  tens,  figure.  We  cannot  take  8  from  4, 
so  borrow  1  thousand,  or  10  hundreds,  from  8;  10  hundreds 
+  4  hundreds  =  14  hundreds,  and  8  from  14  =  6,  the  third, 
or  hundreds,  figure  in  the  remainder. 

Since  we  borrowed  1  from  8,  only  7  remains,  from  which 
there  is  nothing  to  subtract;  therefore.  7  is  the  next  figure 
in  the  remainder,  or  answer. 

The  operation  of  borrowing  is  placing  1  before  the  figure 
following  the  one  from  which  it  is  borrowed.  In  the  above 
example  the  1  borrowed  from  5  is  placed  before  3,  making 
it  13,  from  which  we  subtract  4.  The  1  borrowed  from  8  is 
placed  before  4,  making  14,  from  which  S  is  taken. 

39.  Example.— Find  the  diSereQce  between  10.000  and  8,703. 
Solution.—  minuend    10  0  0  0 

tubtrahend  8  7  6  3 
remainder  1337  Ans. 
Explanation. — In  the  above  example  we  borrow  1  from 
the  second  column  and  place  it  before  0,  making  10;  3  from 
10  =  7.  In  the  same  way  we  borrow  1  and  place  it  before 
the  next  cipher,  making  10;  but  as  we  have  borrowed  1 
from  this  column  and  have  taken  it  to  the  units  column, 
only  9  remains  from  which  to  subtract  Q;  G  from  9=3. 
For  the  same  reason  we  subtract  7  from  9  and  8  from  9 
for  the  next  two  figures,  and  obtain  a  total  remainder  of 
1.337. 

40.  Rule. — Place  the  subtrahend  {or  smaller)  number 
under  the  minuend  (or  larger)  number,  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  addition,  and  proceed  as  in  Arts.  37.  38,  and  39. 

41.  Proof. —  To  proi-e  an  example  in  subtraction,  add  the 
subtrahend  and  the  remainder.  The  sum  should  equal  the 
minuend.  If  it  does  not,  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and 
the  work  should  be  done  over. 
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IProot  of  the  above  exanitjli;: 

I  jubtrahind       8  7  8  3 

I  remainder       12  8  7 

I  minuend    1  0  0  0  0 
K 


BXAMPI-ES    FOB 

PB4.CTICB 

. 

Prom: 

(d) 

94.flT8  take  S2.574. 

("1 

81,7M. 

m 

63.714  take  25.824. 

(*) 

27.800. 

w 

71.833  lake  .18,109. 

(.-) 

13,73a, 

(</) 

S0.804  take  10.408, 

Ans. 

(</) 

10,39fl. 

M 

S10,4S5  Uke  103,14!. 

(") 

308,834 

(/) 

(81.048  +  1.041)  Uke  14,831. 

(/) 

67,263. 

(f) 

(20.483  +  18.210)  take  21,214 

'i') 

17.484. 

('() 

(3.040 +  1,213 +  542)  take  3 

-01. 

(A) 

4. 

1.  A  cistern  is  fed  by  two  pipes  which  supply  1,300  and  2,200  gallons 
per  hnur,  respectively,  and  is  being  emptied  by  a  pump  which  delivers 
5.800  gallons  per  hour.  Starting  with  8.000  gallons  in  the  cistern,  how 
much  water  does  it  contain  at  the  end  of  an  hour  ?  Ans,  6, MO  gal. 

2.  A  train  in  running  from  New  Vork  to  Buffalo  travels  38  miles  the 
first  hour,  42  the  sei^ond,  89  the  third,  m  the  fourth,  53  the  fifth,  and  48 
the  sixth  hour.  How  many  miles  remain  to  be  traveled  at  the  end  iif 
Uw  Eixtb  hour,  the  distance  between  the  two  places  being  4111  miles  ? 

Ans.  185  mi. 
*  3.  On  Monday  morning  a  bank  had  on  hand  S2,8B3.  During  the 
day  $1,881  were  deposited  and  ?3.1T2  drawn  out;  on  Tuesday,  *8.12« 
«rere  deposited  and  %\  ,054  drawn  out.  How  many  dollars  were  on  hand 
lay  momiag  ?  Ans.  {3,608. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

Liltlply  a  number  is  to  add  it  to  itself  a  certain 


■  process  of   multiplying  < 


43.     Tom 
number  of  tii 

Multiplication  i 
nbcr  by  another. 

Tie  number  thus  added  to  itself,  or  the  number  to  be 
mtiltiplicd,  is  called  the  multiplicand. 

The  number  which  shows  how  many  times  the  multiplicand 
is  to  be  taken,  or  the  number  by  which  we  multiply,  is  called 
the  multiplier. 

The  result  obtained  by  muttiplying  is  called  the  product. 
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^^P         45.     In  the  following  table,  the  product  of  any  two  num- 

^^1     bers  (neither  of  which  exceeds  13)  may  be  found: 

^^B               1             1         1 

2  limes    1  is     2 

8  times    1  is      8     1 

^^M                1  times   2  is     3 

2  times    2  is      4 

Slimes    Sis     0  _^^B 

^H                1  times   2  is     S 

8  times   Sis     6 

8  times    3  is     9  ^^H 

^^M               1  times   4  is     4 

2  times   4  is     8 

3  times    4  is    19  ^^^H 

^H                1  times   Sis     G 

8  times   9  is    10 

3  times   5  is   15  ^^^M 

^H                1  times   Sis     6 

a  times    Bis    12 

8  times   6  is    la  ^^H 

^H                 1  times    7  is      T 

2  times    7  is    14 

3  times    7        21  ^^H 

^^H               1  times   8  is     3 

2  times   Sis    16 

3  times   8  is  24  ^^^M 

^H               1  limes   9  is     B 

2  times    9  is    18 

3  times    S  is    27  ^^^H 

^^m                 1  times  10  is    10 

2  times  10  is    20 

3  times  10  is   30  ^^H 

^^1                1  times  11  is    11 

2  times  11  is    22 

3  times  11  is    83                 ■ 

^^B                  1  times  IS  is    12 

2  times  13  is    24 

3  times  13  is    86                 1 

^^1                  4  times    1          4 

5  limes    1  is     5 

6  times    1  is     6               J 

^^1                4  times   2  is     8 

Slimes    Sis    10 

6  times    Sis    13    ^^J 

^H                4  times   3  is 

S  times    3  is    IS 

6  times   S  is    18  -^^^ 

^^M                  4  times    4  is    IG 

mimes    4  is    SO 

6  times    4  is    U  ^^H 

^^H                  4  limes    5  is    20 

5  times   Ois    M 

6  times    S  is   30  ^^H 

^^H                  4  times    «  is    24 

5  times    a  is    80 

6  times    6  is    3«  ^^H 

^H                4  times   Tis   28 

S  times    7  is   3S 

6  times    7  is    43                ■ 

^^M                  4  times    8  is    82 

6  times   8  is   40 

6  times   8  is  48              1 

^H                4  times   Sis   Sa 

Slimes    Ois   45 

6  times    Ois    54                  1 

^H                4  times  10  is   40 

S  times  10  is    SO 

6  times  10  is    SO                J 

^^H                4  times  11  is   44 

G  times  11  is    5S 

S  limes  11  is    09   ^^^M 

^^m                  4  times  12  is   48 

5  times  13  is   60 

S  times  12  is    73  .^^B 

^^m                T  times    1         T 

8  limes    1  is     9 

ft^^H 

^H                T  times   2  is    14 

8  times    2  is    16 

9  times  3  is    18  ^^^H 

^H                7  times   Sis   21 

8  times   3  is   84 

e  times   3  is   27 

^^H                T  times   4  is   28 

8  limes   4  is    32 

B  times   4  is   38 

^^^1                  7  times    6  is    35 

8  times   IJ  is   40 

fl  times    Sis    4S 

^^H                7  times   «is  42 

8  limes    6  is    48 

»  times    6  is    54 

^H                  7  times    7  is    49 

8  times    7  is   58 

9  times    7  is   68 

^H                7  times   8  1s   B6 

8  times    Sis    64 

9  times    8  is    73 

^^^m                7  times   Q  is   63 

8  times    Bis    73 

»time:s    Vis    81 

^^H                7  times  10  is   70 

8  times  10  is   80 

9  times  10  is    90 

^^m                  1  times  11  is    77 

8  times  11  is    88 

B  times  11  is   99 

^^g                   7  times  13  is    S4 

8  times  13  is   9(1 

0  times  18  is  108 

^H               10  limes    1  is    10 

11  times    1  is    11 

13  times    1  is    12 

^^H                 10  times    2  is    20 

11  times   Sis    22 

12  limes    2  is    24 

^^B               10  times   S  is   80 

11  times    Sis    33 

13  times    3  is    89 

^H               10  times   4  is  40 

11  times  4  is   44 

13  times   4  is  46 

^B               10  times   Ois  60 

11  times    Sis    55 

13  times    5  is    90 

^^H               10  times   6  is   W) 

11  times   Sis   66 

13  times   6  is   73 

^^H                 10  times    7  is    70 

11  times    7  is    77 

13  times    7  is   84 

^H               10  times   8  is   80 

11  times   Sis   88 

13  times   Sis   D9 

^H                 10  times    Ois   00 

11  times    9is    «B 

13  times    fl  is  108 

^^1                  10  times  10  is  100 

11  times  10  is  110 

12  times  10  is  130 

^H                10  times  11  is  110 

11  times  11  is  121 

12  times  11  is  133 

^H                  10  times  12  is  120 

11  times  12  is  133 

12  limes  12  is  144 

^^H                  This  table  should  he  carefully  committed  to  memory.                        1 
^^H                  Since  0  has  no  value,  the  product  of  0  and  any  number  is  0.              fl 
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B  Bign  of  multiplication  is  X  .     It  is  read  times  or 
H-iZ-^rtw/ft  by.     Thus,  9  X  6  is  read  9  times  6,  or  9  muiti- 

t^iduct,    tl)  .  .  .  ,  , 

.      .        matters  not  in  what  order  the  numbers  to  be 
~,  together  are  placed.     Thus,   6  x  S  is  the  same 

IhesuD 
\  is  the  end 

o  multiply  a  number  by  one  ttgure  only  : 
\  51. 


— Miiltipiy  425  by  5. 
',  SO  titt. —  mulliplicand 

mulliplur 

\iplic- 

\,f,f   NATION. — For 


proilucl 


2  6    Ans. 
:,  the  multiplier  is  gener- 


ally %  j.A,ten  under  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  multiplicand. 
On  Vi  ing  in  the  miiUiplication  table,  we  see  that  5  X  5  is  25. 
Multi,!^  i'ing  the  first  figure  at  the  right  of  the  multiplicand, 
or  5,  bJl  the  multiplier  5,  it  is  seen  that  5x5  units  is  35  units, 
or  %  lens  and  5  units.  Write  the  5  units  in  units  place  in  the 
product  .ind  reserve  the  2  tens  to  add  to  the  product  of  tens. 
Looking  i.i  the  multiplication  table  again,  we  see  that  5X2 
is  10.  Multiplying  the  second  figure  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  multiplie/  5,  we  see  that  5  times  %  tens  is  10  tens,  which, 
plus  the  2  tens  reserved,  is  12  tens,  or  1  hundred  and  2  tens. 
Write  the  2  tens  in  tens  place  and  reserve  the  1  hundred  to 
add  to  the  product  of  hundreds.  Again,  we  see  by  the  multi- 
plication table  that  5  X  4  is  20.  Multiplying  the  third,  or 
last,  figure  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier  5,  we  see 
that  5  limes  4  hundreds  is  20  hundreds,  which,  plus  the 
1  hundred  reserved,  is  21  hundreds,  or  3  thousands  and 
1  hundred,  which  we  write  in  thousands  and  hundreds  places, 
respectively. 

Hence,  the  product  is  2,125. 

This  result  is  the  same  as  adding  425  five  times.     Thus, 
426 


2  12  5    Ans. 
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%^ 
EXAMPLES  FOB  PR.       ^g.    ^^v,4two  num- 

49.     Find  the  product  of:  oltip^^® 

(a)    61.488x6.  plied  by  ^' 

{b)      12,875X5.  ^       -       It 

W     10.426x7.  uVoUed] 

(^)     10,835x3.  iriUWP^^      I 

W      »8,376x4.  ^^    as^'>^^ 
(/)     10,873x8.  .^ 

(g)    71.543X9.  *^* 

(;i)   218,734x2.  B^tAiA^^' 

1.  A  stationary  engine  makes  5,520  revolution;    ^ 
9  hours  a  day,  5  days  in  the  week,  and  5  hours  on  S 
revolutions  would  it  make  in  4  weeks  ?  x 

2.  An  engineer  earns  $650  a  year  and  his  average  ^XP^^|J8     ^548. 
How  much  could  he  save  in  8  years  at  that  rate  ?  -vvtiv^    $816. 

3.  The  connection  between  an  engine  and  boiler  is^Oi^! 
5  lengths  of  pipe,  three  of  which  are  12  feet  long,  one  2  loV 
long,  and  one  8  feet  6  inches  long.     If  the  pipe  weighs  9 
foot,  what  is  the  total  weight  of  the  pipe  used  ?  Ar^  428  lb. 


60.     To  multiply  a  number  by  two  or  iriore  flgrures : 

ExAMPLE.—Multiply  475  by  284. 

Solution. —        multiplicand  4  7  5 

multiplier  2  3  4 

1  900 
1425 
950 


product    11115  0    Ans. 

Explanation. — For  convenience,  the  multiplier  is  gen- 
erally written  under  the  multiplicand,  placing  units  under 
units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. 

We  cannot  multiply  by  234  at  one  operation ;  we  must, 
therefore,  multiply  by  the  parts  and  then  add  the  partial 
products. 

The  parts  by  which  we  are  to  multiply  are  4  units,  3  tens, 
and    2   hundreds.     4   times   475  =  1,900,    the  first  partial 
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:  3  times  475  =  1.435.  the  second  partial  product,  the 
right-hand  figure  of  'Mlitck  is  written  directly  under  the  fig- 
ure multiplied  by,  or  3;  2  times  475=  950.  the  third  partial 
product,  the  right-hand  figure  of  which  is  written  directly 
under  the  figure  multiplied  by.  or  2. 

K'^^e  sum  of  these  three  partial  products  is  111,150,  which 
:  entire  product. 
■ 
p. 


Bnle.— I. 
yi,  so  that  units 


Write  the  multiplier  under  the  niultipli- 
ire  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  etc. 


Begin  at   the  right  and  multiply  each  figure  of  the 
Ittplicand  by  each  sticeessive  figure  of  the  multiplier,  pla- 
cing the  right-hand  figure  of  each  partial  product  directly 
under  the  figure  used  as  a  multiplier. 

The  sum   of  the  partial  products    will   equal   the 
iredproduet. 

52.  Proof. — Revinv  the  work  carefully,  or  multiply  the 
multiplier  by  the  multiplicand ;  if  the  results  agree,  the  work 
is  torrect. 

When  there  is  a  cipher  in  the  multiplier,  multiply  by 
!  same  as  with  the  other  figures;  since  the  result  will 
■o,  place  a  cipher  under  the  cipher  in  the  multiplier  and 
;  the  next  partial  product  to  the  left  of  it,  as  shown 


(a) 


(*) 


(0 


id) 


308 

(/) 
4008 
»05 

2«80 

Ans. 

3004(1 

120240 

ttua 

1332440 
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EXAMPLES  FOB  PRACTICE. 

• 

54.     Find  the  product  of: 

(a)    8,842x26. 

{{") 

09.893. 

(*)    8,716X45. 

(*) 

167,220. 

(c)    1,817x124. 

W 

225,808. 

(</)  675x88. 

('') 

25,650. 

{<?)    1.875x83. 

W 

61,875. 

(/)  4,886X47. 

(/) 

227,292. 

(^)  6,682  X  643. 

(^) 

8,085,826. 

(A)    8,257  X  246.                                  Ans.  • 

(>*) 

801,222. 

(/■)    2,875x802. 

('■) 

868,250. 

(J)    17,819X1,004. 

(^■) 

17,890,276. 

(if)    88,674x205. 

(-f) 

7,928,170. 

(/)    18,804  X  100. 

(0 

1.830,400. 

(«)  7,884x10. 

(»») 

78.840. 

(«)    87,643x1,000. 

(«) 

87.543,000. 

(0)    48,763x100. 

('') 

4.876,800. 

1.  If  the  area  of  a  steam-engine  piston  is  113  square  inches,  what  is 
the  total  pressure  upon  it  when  the  steam  pressure  is  85  pounds  per 
square  inch  ?  Ans.  9,605  lb. 

2.  A  steam  engine  which  indicated  164  horsepower  was  found  to 
consume  4  pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour.  Being  replaced  by 
a  new  engine  of  the  same  horsepower,  another  test  was  made,  which 
showed  a  consumption  of  8  pounds  per  horsepower  per  hour.  What 
was  the  saving  of  coal  for  a  year  of  809  days,  if  the  engine's  average 
run  was  14  hours  a  day  ?  Ans.  709,464  lb. 

8.  Two  steamers  are  7,846  miles  apart  and  are  sailing  towards  each 
other,  one  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour  and  the  other  at  the  rate  of 
15  miles  an  hour.     How  far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  205  hours  ? 

Ans.  1,081  mi. 


DIVISION. 

66,  Division  is  the  process  of  finding  how  many  times 
one  number  is  contained  in  another  of  the  same  kind. 

The  number  to  be  divided  is  called  the  dividend. 

The  number  by  which  we  divide  is  called  the  divisor. 

The  number  which  shows  how  many  times  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  the  dividend  is  called  the  quotient. 

66,  The  sign  of  division  is  -r- .  It  is  read  divided  by. 
64-7-9  is  read  54  divided  by  9,     Another  way  to  write  54 
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divided  by  9 


Thus,  54-J-9  =  6,  or.g-  =  f!.  The  eipres- 


nmnber 

Ft 


sion  -^  may  be  read  either  54  divided  by  9  or  64  ovtr  9,  the 

word  "over"  implying  that  there  is  a  line  between  the  two 
nurabers  indicating  that  the  upper  number  is  to  be  divided 
IF  the  lower  one.     In  both  of  these  cases  54  is  the  dividend 
1 9  is  the  divisor. 
\vision  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication. 

57.     To  divide  ^vlien  the  divisor  c-oualsts  of  Imt  one 
Q^ure,  proceed  as  in  the  following  exampl( 

IBXAUPLB.— ^Iiat  is  the  quotient  of  875  -<-  T  ? 
\  divisor  dividtad  quelitut 

BbDTioN.—  7)879(1^5    Ans. 


remainder  0 
PLANATioN. —  7  is  contained  in  8  hundreds,  1  hundred 
Place  the  I  as  the  first,  or  left-hand,  figure  of 
the  quotient.  Multiply  the  divisor,  7,  by  the  1  hundred  of 
the  quotient,  and  place  the  product,  7  hundreds,  under  the 
8  hundreds  in  the  dividend,  and  subtract.  Beside  the 
remainder.  1,  bring  down  the  7  tens,  making  17  tens; 
17  divided  by  7  =  2  tens.  Write  the  2  as  the  second  figure 
of  the  quotient.  Multiply  the  divisor,  7,  by  the  2,  and 
subtract  the  product  from  17.  Beside  the  remainder,  3, 
bring  down  the  5  units  of  the  dividend,  making  35  units. 
7  is  contained  in  35,  5  times,  and  5  is  placed  in  the  quotient. 
5  times  7  =  35,  which,  subtracted  from  35,  under  which  it  is 
placed,  leaves  0.  Therefore,  the  quotient  is  125.  This 
method  is  called  lonjc  division. 

58.     In    short    dlvlslou,    only    the    divisor,    dividend, 
I  quotient  are  written,  the  operations  being  performed 


i 
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dividend 
divisor    7)8'7»5 

quotient    12  6    Ans. 

The  mental  operation  is  as  follows :  7  is  contained  in  8, 
1  time  and  1  remainder;  1  placed  before  7  makes  17;  7  is  con- 
tained in  17,  2  times  and  3  over;  the  3  placed  before  6 
makes  35 ;  7  is  contained  in  35,  5  times.  These  partial 
quotients,  placed  in  order  as  they  are  found,  make  the  entire 
quotient,  125. 

69,  If  the  divisor  consists  of  two  or  more  figures,  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  following  example: 

Example.— Divide  2.702,826  by  63. 

divisor        dividend         quotient 
Solution.—  63)2702826(42902    Ans. 

252 


182 
126 

568 
567 


126 
126 

Explanation. — As  63  is  not  contained  in  the  first  two 
figures,  27,  we  must  use  the  first  three  figures,  270.  Now, 
by  trial  we  must  find  how  many  times  63  is  contained  in  270. 
6  is  contained  in  the  first  two  figures  of  270,  4  times.  Place 
the  4  as  the  first,  or  left-hand,  figure  in  the  quotient.  Mul- 
tiply the  divisor,  63,  by  4,  and  subtract  the  product,  252, 
from  270.  The  remainder  is  18,  beside  which  we  write  the 
next  figure  of  the  dividend,  2,  making  182.  Now,  6  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  two  figures  of  182,  3  times,  but  on  multi- 
plying  63  by  3,  we  see  that  the  product,  189,  is  too  great,  so 
we  try  2  as  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient.  Multiplying 
the  divisor,  63,  by  2  and  subtracting  the  product,  126,  from 
182,  the  remainder  is  56,  beside  which  we  bring  down  the 
next  figure  of  the  dividend,  making  568.  6  is  contained  in 
56  about  9  times.  Multiply  the  divisor,  63,  by  9  and  sub- 
tract the  product,  567,  from  568.     The  remainder  is  1,  and 
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bringing  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  3,  gives  12. 
As  12  is  smaller  than  R3,  we  write  0  in  the  quotient  and 
hring  down  the  next  figure,  6,  making  ViG.  63  is  contained 
in  126,  2  times,  without  a  remainder.  Therefore,  43,003  is 
the  quotient. 

60.  Rule.— I.  Write  the  liivisor  at  the  left  of  the  divi- 
ded, Vi'ith  a  line  between  them. 

XI.  Find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  eontained  in  the 
lowest  number  of  the  left-hand  figures  of  t/te  dividend  that 
wUl  contain  it,  and  write  the  result  at  the  right  for  the  first 
figure  of  the  quotient. 

m.  Multiply  the  divisor  by  this  quotient ;  write  the 
product  under  the  partial  dividend  used,  and  subtract,  and  to 
tkt  remainder  annex  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend.  Divide 
as  before,  and  thus  continue  until  all  the  figures  of  the  divi- 
dend have  been  used. 

IV.  ff  any  partial  dividend  will  not  contain  the  divisor, 
write  a  cipher  in  the  quotient,  annex  the  next  figure  of  the 
dixndenei,  and  proceed  as  before. 

T.  ff  there  be  at  last  a  remainder,  write  it  nfter  the  quo- 
timt,  with  the  divisor  underneath. 

61.  Proof. — Multiply  the  quotient  by  the  divisor  and  add 
Ike  remainder,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  product.      The  result 

tf^  the  dividend.     Thus, 


r(«) 

2,181. 

(*) 

4,18S. 

w 

48,758. 

id) 

8,616. 

w 

248. 

(/) 

7.828. 

(i-) 

805. 

U-i) 

4,821. 
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EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTIC^E. 

62.     Divide  the  following: 

{a)  126,4»8  by  58. 

{d)  3,207,594  by  767. 

{c)  11,408.202  by  234. 

id)  2,100,815  by  581.  .         . 

ie)  969,936  by  4,008.  ^ 

(/)  7,481,888  by  1,021. 

{g)  1,525,915  by  5,003. 

{h)  1,646,301  by  381. 

1.  In  a  mile  there  are  5,280  feet.  How  many  rails  would  it  take  to 
lay  a  double  row  1  mile  long,  each  rail  being  30  feet  long  ? 

Ans.  852  rails. 

2.  How  many  rivets  will  be  required  for  the  longitudinal  seams  of  a 
cylindrical  boiler  20  feet  long,  the  joint  being  double-riveted,  and  the 
rivets  being  spaced  4  inches  apart  ?  Ans.  120  rivets. 

Note. — First  find  the  length  of  the  boiler  in  inches. 

3.  It  requires  7,020,000  bricks  to  build  a  large  foundry.  How  many 
teams  will  it  require  to  draw  the  bricks  in  60  days,  if  each  team  draws 
6  loads  per  day  and  1,500  bricks  at  a  load  ?  Ans.  13  teams. 

Note. — Find  how  many  loads  7,020,000  bricks  make;  then,  how 
many  days  it  will  take  one  team  to  draw  the  bricks. 


CAIS^CELATION. 

63.  Cancelation  is  the  process  of  shortening  operations 
in  division  by  casting  out  equal  factors  from  both  dividend 
and  divisor. 

64.  The  factors  of  a  number  are  those  numbers  which, 
when  multiplied  together,  will  equal  that  number.  Thus, 
5  and  3  are  the  factors  of  15,  since  5  X  3  =  15.  Likewise, 
8  and  7  are  the  factors  of  56,  since  8  X  7  =  56. 

65.  A  prime  number  is  one  which  cannot  be  divided 
by  any  number  except  itself  and  1.  Thus,  2,  3,  11,  29,  etc. 
are  prime  numbers. 

66.  A  prime  factor  is  any  factor  that  is  a  prime  number. 
Any  number  that  is  not  a  prime  is  called  a  composite 

number,  and  may  be  produced  by  multiplying  together  its 


■f 

( 


/ 
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Thus,  60  is  a  composite  number,  and  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  its  prime  factors,  2x3x3x5, 

Numbers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other  when  no  two 
of  them  can  be  divided  by  any  number  except  1 ;  the  numbers 
themselves  may  be  either  prime  or  composite.  Thus,  the 
numbers^,  5,  and  11  areprime  toone  anotiier;  so  also  are  33, 
25.  and  21 — all  three  of  which  are  composite  numbers. 

67,  CaHceiing  equal  factors  from  both  dividend  and  divisor 
dots  Hot  change  the  quotient. 

Canceling  a  factor  in  both  dividend  and  divisor  is  the  same 
as  dividing  them  both  by  the  same  number,  which,  by  the 
principle  of  division,  does  not  change  the  quotient. 

Write  the  numbers  forming  the  dividend  above  the  line, 
and  those  forming  the  divisor  below  it. 

EXAMPLK.— Divide  4  X  45  x  60  by  B  x  24. 

—Placing  the  dividend  over  the  divisor,  and  canceling, 
1        6        10 
jXj?Xfl3_60_,.      ^„. 


\ 


PLANATioN. — The  4  in  the  dividend  and  the  24  in  the 
divisor  are  both  divisible  by  4,  since  4  divided  by  4  equals  1, 
and  24  divided  by  4  equals  G.  Cross  off  the  4  and  write  the  1 
;  also  cross  off  the  24  and  write  the  6  under  it.  Thus, 
1 
<  X  46  X  60 


iin  the  dividend  and  6  in  the  divisor  are  divisible  by  fi, 
1960  divided  by  6  equals  10,  and  6  divided  by  fi  equals  1. 
6  off  the  60  and  write  10  over  it ;  also  cross  off  the  6  and 
write  I  under  it.     Thus, 

1  10 

<  X  45  X  P9  _ 


,  45  in  the  dividend  and  9  in  the  divisor  are  divisible 
nee  4fi  divided   by  9  equals  5,  and  fl  divided  by.  0 
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equals  1.     Cross  off  the  45  and  write  the  5  over  it;  also  cross 
off  the  9  and  write  the  1  under  it.     Thus, 

I      5      10 

9xU     "" 

1      9 
1 

Since  there  are  no  two  remaining  numbers  (one  in  the  divi- 
dend and  one  in  the  divisor)  divisible  by  any  number  except  1, 
without  a  remainder,  it  is  impossible  to  cancel  further. 

Multiply  all  the  uncanceled  numbers  in  the  dividend 
together  and  divide  their  product  by  the  product  of  all  the 
uncanceled  numbers  in  the  divisor.  The  result  will  be 
the  quotient.  The  product  of  all  the  uncanceled  numbers  in 
the  dividend  equals  5  X  1  X  10  =  50 ;  the  product  of  all  the 
uncanceled  numbers  in  the  divisor  equals  1x1  =  1. 


Hence, 


1       6       10 
iX»X99      1x5x10 


9XH 

1      9 
1 


ixi 


=  60.    Ans. 


It  is  usual  to  omit  the  I's  when  canceling,  instead  of  wri- 
ting them  as  above. 

69.  Rule. — I.  Cancel  the  common  factors  from  both  the 
dividend  and  the  divisor, 

II.  Then  divide  the  product  of  the  remaining  factors  of  the 
dividend  by  the  product  of  the  remaining  factors  of  the  divisor^ 
and  the  result  will  be  the  quotient. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

70.     Divide  : 

{a)      14  X  18  X  16  X  40  by  7  X  8  X  6  X  5  X  8. 

3  X  65  X  50  X  100  X  60  by  30  X  60  X  13  X  10. 
8X4X3X9X11  by  11  X9X4X3X 
164  X  321  X  6  X  7  X  4  bv  82  X  321  X  7. 


Ut) 
(r) 


8X4X3X9X11  by  11X9X4X3X8. 

164  X  321  X  6  X  7  X  4  by  82  X  321  X  7. 

50  X  100  X  200  X  72  by  1,000  X  144  X  KK).       ^ 

48  X  63  X  55  X  49  by  7  X  21  X  11  X  48. 
{;;)    110  X  150  X  84  X  32  by  11  X  15  X  100  x  64. 
(^)   115  X  120  X  400  X  1,000  by  23  X  1,000  X  60  X  800. 


(") 

88. 

(*) 

260. 

w 

1. 

(rf) 

4a 

w 

6. 

(/) 

105. 

U) 

«i. 

(A)     6. 
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RsHARK. — If  a  stick  of  wood  is  divided  into,  say,  13  equal 

ts,   one  of  these  parts  is  called  a  twelfth.     If   we  take 

ray  5  of  these  equal  parts,  we  shall  have  left  7  parts  or 

weUths.     Since  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  spell  out 

B  names  of  the  number  of  parts  into  which  an  object  has 

Wn  (or  is  supposed  to  have  been)  divided,  mathematicians 

rented,  long  ago,  a  kind  of  a  shorthand  method  of  express- 

',   ^-twelfths,   25-forty-fifths,    etc..  viz.:    they   wrote  the 

inber  of   the  equal   parts  taken  or  considered   above   a 

taorizontnl   line,    and  called    this  number   the   numerator; 

then  ihey  wrote  below  the  horizontal  line  the  number  which 

_denoled  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  object  was 

d   to   be    divided,    and   called   it   the   denominator. 

instead  of  writing  7-twelflhs,  25-forty-fifths,  etc., 

?  wrote  1^,  \\,  etc. ;  but  they  read  them  the  same  as  if 

(T  had  been  written  the  other  way. 

A  ft-actton  is  one  or  more  equal  parts  of  a  unit.     One- 
\  Iwo-tkirJs,  seven-fifths  are  fractions. 

Two  numbers  are  required  to  express  a  fraction;  one 
led  the  nanierator  and  the  other  the  denomUiator. 

The  numerator  is  placed  above  the  denominator  with 

c  between  them,  as  j.     Here  3  is  the  denominator,  and 

s  into  how  many  equal  parts  the  unit,  or  one,  is  divided. 

The  numerator  'i,  shows  how  many  of  these  equal  parts  are 


1 


For  notice  at  coprtlglll,  ■ 


!  page  immediately  [oIIuwIdk  Um  title  pica. 


'■'^iSifmtsm^ 


^^H  taken  or  considered.     The  denominator  also  indicates  the 

^^H  names  of  the  parts. 

^^H  J  is  read  one-half. 

^^H  i  is  read  three-fourths. 

^^H  ^  is  read  three-eighths. 

^^H  ^  is  read  five-sixteenths. 

^^V  In  the  expression  "}  of  an  apple,"  the  denominator,  4, 

^^^  shows  that  the  apple  is  cut   into  4   e^ua/  parts,   and   the 

I  numerator,  3,  shows  that  three  of  these  parts,  oz  fourths,  are 

L  taken  or  considered. 

^^H  If  each  of  the  parts,  or  fourths,  of  the  apple  were  cut  into 

^^H  two  (qual  pifces,  one  of  these  pieces  would  be  i  of  i,  or  J  of 

^^^1  the  whole  apple,  and  three  of  the  pieces  would  be  §  of  the 

^^H  apple.     Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  ih^denoniinators, 

^^B  the  smaller  the  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided  and 

^^H  the  less  the  value  of  the  fraction,  the  numerators  being  the 

^^H  same.     Thus,  g  is  less  than  }. 

^^H  4.     The  value  of  a  fraction  is  the  numerator  divided  by 

^^H  the  denominator,  as  |  =  2.  J  =  3. 

^^H  5.    The  line  between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator   , 

^^H  means  divided  by,  or  -i- . 

^^^1  }  is  equivalent  to  3  -i-  4. 

^^^B  I  is  equivalent  to  6  -h  8. 

^^^B  6.    The  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  are 

^K  called  the  teinns  of  a  fraction. 

7.     The  value  of  a  fraction  whose  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator are  equal  is  1. 
.  \,  or  four-fourths  =  1. 

I  |.  or  eight-eighths  =  1, 

I  jj,  or  sixty-four  sixty-fourths  =  1. 

^^_  8.     A  proper  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is 

^^L  less  than  its  denominator.     Its  value  is  less  than  1,  as  J,  g,  ^. 
^^H  9.     An  Improper  lYactlon  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator   ! 

^^H  is  equal  to  or  is  greater  than  the  denominator.     lis  value  is  j 

^^1  1  or  tnore  than  1.  as  ].  |,  fS. 
^^H  10.     A  mixed  miinber  is  a 

^^^ft  united.     4i{  is  a  mixed  number  i 

^^^B  It  is  read  four  and  two-thirds. 


whole  number  and  a  fraction   \ 
quivalent  to  4  •^- |^. 


J 
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REUrCTION'    OF   FRACTION'S. 

'  11.     Bediietlon, or  fractious  is  the  process  of  changing 

eir  forma  without  changing  their  value. 
\  18.    A  fractiott  is  reduced  to  higher  terms  by  multiplying 
\  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  same  number.     Thus,  j  is 
idoced  to  I  by  multiplying  both  terms  by  2. 
3  X  4  _  6 
4x2^8' 
e  value  is  not  changed,  for  J  =  J. 

A  fretctioH  is  reduced  to  iczver  terms  by  dividing  both 
s  by  the  same  number.  Thus,  -j\  is  reduced  to  \  by  divi- 
I  both  terms  by  3. 

8-^2       4 


^  J.4.    A  fraction  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms  when 

r  and  denominator  cannot  be  divided  by  the  same  number, 
"as  J,  J.  U- 

15.     To  re<ltice  a  whole  number  or  ii  mlxfd  number 
tu  an  Improper  fraction : 

ExAKPLE  \. — How  many  fourths  in  5? 

Solution— Since  there  are  4  fourths  in  1  ((  =  11,  in  5  there  will  be 
9.x  4  fourths,  or  20  fourths;  i.  e.,  5  X  J  =  V      Ans. 
B  a. — Reduce  8l  to  an  improper  fraction. 
M.VTIOJI.—    9xl  =  V-     V+i  =  V     Ans 
6.     Role. — Multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  denomi- 
r  of  the  fraction,  add  the  numerator  to  the  product,  and 
e  the  denominator  under  the  result. 


BXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


rl".     Reduce  to  improper  fractions, 
(rf)     •A1\. 


(rf)  ^ 
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18.  To  reduce  an  Improper  fraction  to  a  whole  op 
a  mixed  numl>er : 

Example. — Reduce  Y  to  a  mixed  number. 

Solution. —  4  is  contained  in  21,  5  times  and  1  remaining^;  as  this 
is  alscdivided  by  4,  its  value  is  i.  Therefore,  5  h-  J,  or  5J,  is  the  num- 
ber.    Ans. 

19.  Rule. — Divide  the  numerator  hv  the  denominator^ 
the  quotient  will  be  the  ivhole  number;  the  remainder^  if 
there  be  anj',  will  be  the  numerator  of  the  fractional  part ^  of 
which  the  denominator  is  the  same  as  the  denominator  of  the 
improper  fraction. 

KXAMPLES   FOR   PRACTICE. 

20.  Reduce  to  whole  or  mixed  numbers: 

('0     W^.  \{a)     241. 

(^)     ^J».  (^)     01; 


/  X     w«*  Ans. ' 

{a)    4*- 


{c)     116i. 
{d)    49|. 
{^)     4. 
l(/)  5. 


21.  A  common  denominator  of  two  or  more  fractions 
is  a  number  which  will  contain  all  the  denominators  of  the 
fractions  without  a  remainder.  The  least  common  denom- 
inator is  the  least  number  that  will  contain  all  the  denom- 
inators of  the  fractions  without  a  remainder. 

23.     To  And  the  least  common  denominator: 

Example. — Find  the  least  common  denominator  of  i,  J,  J,  and  ^j. 

Solution. — We  first  place  the  denominators  in  a  row,  separated  by 
commas. 

2  )  4.    3.     9.  16 

2  )  2.     3.     9.     8 

3  )  1.     3.     9,     4 

3  )  1,     1,     3.     4 

4  )  1,     1.     1,     4 

1.     1.     1.     1 
2x2x3x3x4-111.  the  hast  (ommon  denominator.     Ans. 

Explanation. — Divide  each  of  them  by  some  prime  num- 
ber which  will  divide  at  least  two  of  them  without  a  remain- 
der (if  possible),  bringing  down  those  denominators  to  the 
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below  which  will  not  contain  the  divisor  without  a 
mainder.  Dividing  each  of  the  numbers  by  2.  the  second 
r  becomes  2,  3,  9.  8,  since  3  will  not  divide  3  and  9  with- 
-emainder.  Dividing  again  by  2,  the  result  is  1,  ;f,  9.  4. 
Dividing  the  third  row  by  3,  the  result  is  1,  1,  3,-4.  So 
itinue  until  the  last  row  contains  only  I's,  The  product 
E  all  the  divisors,  or  2X3X3x3X4  =  144,  is  the  least 
mmon  denominator. 

S3.     Example— Find  the  \cast 
\  Solution.—  8  )lt.  13. 

3)8.     4. 


denominator  of  },  ^,  ^|. 


4.    3 


3)1. 


3x8x3x-.;  =  ««.     Ans. 
[  S4.     To  retliice  two  or  more   rriw-tinni  (o  fmctli 
taTing  a  eommoii  denomlDator : 

;  Es* M PL. K.— Reduce   ].   I,   and   ^    lo    fractions    having 


Solution. ^The  common  deiiotninatiT  ia  a  number  which  will  con- 
b8,4.  and  2.  The  least  common  denominator  is  13,  hecauso  it  is 
B  Biiiallest  niim^r  which  van  be  divided  by  8.  4,  and  2  withom  a 

I  =  A.  i  =  A.  i  =  A 
fiedHcing  I,  3  is  contained  in  13.  4  times.     By  multiplying  buth 
ntar  and  denominator  of  }  by  4,  we  tind 
SX4 
8X4" 

S5.  Biile. — Divide  the  common  denominator  by  the  denami- 
tor  of  the  gi-,-fn  fraction  and  mnltiply  both  terms  of  the 
Ktion  by  the  quotient. 


=  |5.     In  the  same  way  we  find  J  =  ft  and  J  =  ft. 


KXAMPI^»  FOll  PRACTICE 


Red 

ucc  to  fractions 

having  a  con 

mon  denominator 

W 

1.  1.  I. 

r  (J)     !.  t.  f 

(») 

A.  1  .'. 

(»l     A.  H.  A- 

w 

1.  A.  tl 

Ans 

(.-)     ii.  A.  II 

Wl 

t.  i.  II 

<.*)    H.  II.  H 

«) 

A.  A.  A. 

M     H.A.  11 

(/) 

If  il.  11- 

y  (/I   H.  11.  H. 
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ADDITION  or  FRACTIONS. 

27.  Fractions  cannot  be  added  unless  they  have  a  common 
denominator.  We  cannot  add  }  to  |^  as  they  now  stand, 
since  the  denominators  represent  parts  of  different  sizes. 
Fourths  cannot  be  added  to  eighths. 

The  fractions  should  be  reduced  to  the  lec^t  common 
denominator,  or  the  least  number  which  will  contain  all  the 
denominators. 

28.  Example.— Find  the  sum  of  i,  f ,  and  f. 

Solution. — The  least  common  denominator ^  or  the  least  number 
which  will  contain  all  the  denominators,  is  8. 

i  =  f  f  =  f  and  f  =  f 

Explanation. — As  the  denominator  tells  or  indicates  the 
names  of  the  parts,  the  numerators  only  are  added  to  obtain 
the  total  number  of  parts  indicated  by  the  denominator. 

AiiiiK       4  +  6+5      15      -^       A 
i  +  t  + 1  =         g         =  -g-  =  IJ.     Ans. 

'     29.    Example  1.— What  is  the  sum  of  12f ,  14|,  and  7^^  ? 
Solution. — The  least  common  denominator  in  this  case  is  16. 

12f  =  IJHI 
14i  =  14H 

sum  88  +  fi  =  ^  +  lH  =  S4H.    Ans. 

The  sum  of  the  fractions  r=  f}  or  1^,  which  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
whole  numbers  =  84f|. 

Example  2.— What  is  the  sum  of  17,  18^,  Ai  ^^  H  ^ 
Solution. — ^The  least  common  denominator  is  82.     IS^  =  IS^*^, 
a^  =  8iV  17 

sum    dSft    Ans. 

30.  Bale. — I.  Reduce  the  given  fractions  to  fractions 
having  the  least  common  denominator  and  write  the  sum  of 
the  numerators  over  the  common  denominator. 
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n.  ll'Afit  there  are  mixed  numbers  and  whole  numbers, 
add  the  fractions  first,  and  if  their  sum  is  an  improper  frac- 
tion, reduce  it  to  a  mixe^number  and  add  the  whole  number 
with  the  other  -whole  numbers. 


EXAMPi^s  roa  PiiAcncE. 
nof: 


(*) 


31.  Find  the  SI 
I  («)      \.  h.  \ 

^^B  m     I.  A.  H' 

^M  (^)  A- 

^^       (^)    (.  H'  r 

I  1.     The    n-eights    of    a    number    of    castings    were    412(    pounds, 

ITOi  pounds.   1.030  pounds,  1^\  pounds,  and  6S1  pounds.     What  was  J 
Iheif  lotal  weight  ?  Ans.   1,847  lb.   ( 

a.  Four  bolts  are  required.  3J,  IJ.  %{,.  and  IJJ  inches  long.  Hoi 
l.inga  piece  of  iron  will  be  required  to  cut  them  from,  allowing  f  of  a 
inch  altogether  for  cutting  off  and  finishing  the  ends  ?         Ans.  8^  'i 


1* 

'A- 

lA- 

M  iH- 

(/)  i|- 

If)  'A- 

M)  1- 


^^tS 


SUBTRACTION    OF    FRACTIONS. 
33.     Fractions  cannot  be  subtractctl  witlwut  first  reducing 
them  to  a  common  lienoniinator. 


lKplb Subtract  |  from  jj. 

■DTtOM. — The  common  denominator  i: 


ImPLB Subtract  |  fn 
DTtOM The  common 
1=A  H 
I  BXAXPLB. — From  ' 
ttllo-a.—  1  =  1;  thei 
.  Example.— What  i 
Sol CT ion. —The  common 


A    H-,-.  =  !t^"  =  A.    An. 
BXAXPLB. — From  7  take  (. 
.UTIon.—    1  =  1;  therefore,  7  =  6  +  ;  =  aj ;  6;  -  J  =  ft|.    Ans. 
What  is  the  difference  between  17^  and  9^f  > 

denominator  of  the  fractions  is  38.     17^ 
minuend    I7H 
!ubtrakfnd      9J| 


AkITlIMETIC. 


35.      EXA»H>i,E.— From  9^  lake  i^,. 

Solution. — The  comtnon    denominator    nf    the  fractions 


is    16. 


mmufnd    B,Vor8||| 

suhlrahiHd    4^       +^ 

'  diff.rtnc€    4H       4H 

Explanation.  — As  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend  Is 
greater  than  the  fraction  in  the  minuend,  it  cannot  be  sub- 
tracted ;  therefore,  borrow  I.  or  W,  frcm  the  9  in  the  minuend 
andaddittothe^;  -^4- jj  =  if.  ■^fromf^=ff.  Since  1 
was  burrowed  from  9,    8   remains;    4  from  8  =  4;  4 -|- -f^ 


bend   Is    ■ 


=  4H- 


•W>     Example. - 
Solution.— 


1 


—From  9  take  8A- 

mittuend    B      or  8^ 
subtrahend    Sft       8ft 
difference    "h      If    Ans. 

Explanation. — As  there  is  no  fraction  in  the  minuend 
from  which  to  take  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend,  borrow  1, 
or  4-(.  from  9.  ,^  from  \\  =  } j.  Since  1  was  borrowed 
from  »,  only  8  is  left.     8  from  8  =  0. 

37.  Rnle. — I.  Reduce  the  fractions  to  fractions  having 
a  common  denominator.  Subtract  one  numerator  from  the 
other  and  place  the  remainder  oi-er  the  common  denominator. 

n.  When  there  are  viixed  numbers,  subtract  the  fractions 
and  whole  numbers  separately,  and  place  Ike  remainders  side 
by  side. 

III.      When  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than    _ 
the  fraction  in  the  minuend,  borrow  1  from  the  -whole  numbir  ' 
in  the  minuend  and  add  it  to  the  fraction  in  the  minuend, 
from  which  subtract  the  fraction  in  the  subtrahend. 

XV.  When  the  minuend  is  a  whole  number,  borrow  2; 
reduce  it  to  a  fraction  zvhosc  denominator  is  the  same  as  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the  sub!  rahend,  and  place  it 
over  that  fraction  for  subtraction. 
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^H                               EXAMPLES    FOR    PRAmCE 

^Bt      Subtract. 

■       la,     HiT^wii 

<J) 

*■ 

m       (i)    Aff"-"!! 

(*) 

A 

■         (0     A  from  ,*,. 

(0 

H 

■         (rf)    H(r°n>4S. 

('^) 

ft- 

■         W      »  from  li- 

s. 

{') 

*■ 

■        I/)    m  from  80*. 

(/* 

m. 

B        (ff)    121  from  27. 

<^) 

HJ. 

^P       <<f>     14  from  30. 

(-4) 

341 

^;    An  engineer  founiJ  thai  he  had  c 

n  hand  48)  gall 

ans  of  cylinder 

t/lL    During  the  fullowing 

week  he  used  t  of  a  E^llo 

each  day  for 

Uwee  days.  J  of  a  gallon  on 

the  fourth 

day,  li  of  a  gal 

on  on  the  fifth 

day,  ftnd  J  of  a  gaUon  on  the  aiith  day 

How  much  0 

!  remained  at 

Ibe end  of  the  week? 

Ans,  43!i  gal. 

a.     The  main  line  shaft  of 

a  manufacturing  plan 

tisru 

n  by  an  engine 

ind  waterwbeel.  A  lest  of  the  plant  showed  that  the  engine  was 
capable  of  developing  asij  H.  P.  (horsepower!,  and  the  watcrwheel. 
under  fill!  gate,  61}  H.  P.  It  was  also  found  that  the  machinery  con- 
sumed 210{i  H.  P..  and  the  friction  of  the  shafting  and  belling  was 
KP.     How  much  power  remained  unused  ?  Ans.  7B|f)  H.  P. 

MXTLTIPLICATIOIsr    OF   FRACTIONS. 
,     /«  wullipticatioH   of  fractions  it   is  rift   necessary  to  ] 
rtduee  I  fit-  fractions  to  fractions  having  a  common  denominator . 
Multiplying  the  numerator  or  dividing  the  denominator 
multiflies  the  fraction. 
BxAMPLR.— Multiply  I  by  4. 

K.~  1  X  ■*  =  T  ^  ■*  =  V  =  3.     Ans. 


Or.  J  X  4  = 


-f  = 


The  word  '"of"  in  multiplication  of  fractio 
me  as  X,  or  times.     Thus, 

Jof4  =  J)c-l  =  3. 
i  of  A  =  i  X  ^  =  tH- 
aiPLK.— Multiply  I  by  3. 

-2X<  =  ^^^  =  1!  =  1-    Ans. 
Or.  2x1  =  t      .,  =  |.     Ana. 
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41.     Example. — What  is  the  product  of  ^  and  {  ? 

4x7 
Solution.—  ^xJ=y5x8=iW=A-    Ana. 

4x7  7 

Or,  by  cancelation,  i«"x8  ~  UTS  ~  ^'    ^^' 

4 
43.     Example.— What  is  |  of  }  of  JJ  ? 

Solution.-  8  x  S  X  3^  =  TO  =  A"    ^^ 

43.  Example.— What  is  the  product  of  9}  and  5f  ? 
Solution.—  9}  =  y  ;  5t  =  \^. 

44.  Example. — Multiply  ISJ  by  8. 

Solution. —  15J  15J 

3    or         8 

4^  454-  V  =  45  H-  2t  =  47|.    Ans. 

46.  Rule. — I.  Divide  the  product  of  the  numerators  by 
the  product  of  the  denominators.  All  factors  common  to  the 
numerators  and  denominators  should  first  be  cast  out  by  can- 
celation, 

II.  To  multiply  one  mixed  number  by  another^  reduce 
them  both  to  improper  fractions, 

III.  To  multiply  a  mixed  number  by  a  whole  number^  first 
multiply  the  fractional  part  by  the  multiplier^  and  if  the 
product  is  an  improper  fraction^  reduce  it  to  a  mixed  num- 
ber and  add  the  whole  number  part  to  the  product  of  the  mul- 
tiplier and  the  whole  tiumber. 


£X^VMPL.£S  FOB  PRACTICE. 

46.     Find  the  product  of: 


(a) 

7XA. 

(i) 

14  X  A. 

W 

lixA- 

(*/) 

HX4. 

W 

i|X7. 

(/) 

1741  X  7 

U) 

mx83 

i*) 

Hxu 

Ans. 


(«) 

lA 

{*) 

*l 

(0 

H- 

id) 

m- 

W 

'A- 

i/) 

185. 

(g) 

16. 

(*) 

1^ 
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A  single  belt  can  transmit  lOTj  horsepower,  but  as  it  Isdesired  to 
use  more  power,  a  double  belt  of  the  same  width  is  substituted  for  it. 
Supposiog  the  double  belt  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  '^  as  much 
power  as  the  single  belt,  how  many  horsepower  can  be  used  after  the 
change  ?  Ana.  1B3H  H.  P. 

2.  What  is  the  weight  of  2J  miles  of  copper  wire  weighing  5)  pounds 
per  100  feet  ?    There  are  5,280  feet  in  a  mile.  Ans.   796^}  lb. 

S.  The  grate  of  a  steam  boiler  contains  30^  square  feet.  If  the 
boiler  burns  B^  pounds  of  coal  an  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate  area 
and  can  evaporate  7^  pounds  of  water  an  hour  per  pound  of  coal 
burned,  how  many  puunds  of  water  are  evaporated  by  the  boiler 
hour!  Ans.  1.876^  lb. 


DIVISION   OF    FRACTIONS. 

;7.  //I  division  of  fractions  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce 
iht  fractions  to  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

48.  Dividing  the  numerator  or  multiplying  the  denomi- 
nator divides  the  fraction. 

Example  I.— Divide  \  by  3. 

SOUJTIOK. — When  dividing  the  numerator,  we  have 

muiuplying  thi  denominator,  we  have 

KPI.B  2.— Divide  ^  ^'i  3. 
.tITlOS.—  A-*-2  =  j^^2  =  A-     Ans. 

irLB  8.— Divide  \%  by  7. 
.tmOK.—        H  +  7=g3"^     =A  =  A-    Ana. 

To  Invert  a  fraction  is  to  turn  it  upside  down;  that 
Bake  ttie  numerator  and  denominator  change  places, 
reit  I  and  it  becomes  ). 
Ex  AMPLE.— Divide  ^  by  A- 
^unoit.— I.    The  fraction  ^  is  contained  in  ^,  3  times,  for 


igaDominators  a 
the  Uhcr  3  times. 
tl^f.  the  solution  is 


:  the  s 


3  contained  in 
invert  the  divisor  ^  and  mvXr 


18  ■^  a  "  Iff  X  H  " 

e  quotient  as  In  the  lirsi 
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ffl«     Example. — Divide  |  by  ^. 

Solution. — We  cannot  divide  {  by  i.  as  in  the  first  case  above,  for 
the  denominators  are  not  the  same ;  therefore,  we  must  solve  as  in  the 
second  case. 

2 

ff2«     Example  1. — Divide  5  by  !{. 

Solution. —    j{  inverted  becomes  fj. 

8 

Example  2. — How  many  times  is  8|  contained  in  7^^  ? 
Solution.—  Sf  =  V  •  Vf  =  W- 

^  inverted  equals  ^. 

119       4  _119x^_119_^,,       . 
"16"  ^  15  -  JTxlB  "  W"  ^**'    ^"^ 
4 

ff3.  Rule. — Invert  the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multipli- 
cation. 

64.  We  have  learned  that  a  line  placed  between  two 
numbers  indicates  that  the  number  above  the  line  is  to  be 
divided  by  the  number  below  it.  Thus,  ^  shows  that  18  is 
to  be  divided  by  3.  This  is  also  true  if  a  fraction  or  a  frac- 
tional expression  be  placed  above  or  below  a  line. 

9  3x7 

7  means  that  9  is  to  be  divided  by  i\  ^  .    ^  means  that 

i  ^  ^'  8  +  4 


16 

8  +  4 
16    • 


3  X  7  is  to  be  divided  by  the  value  of 

J  is  the  same  as  ^  -4-  f . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  heavy  line  between  the  9 
and  the  f .  This  is  necessary,  since  otherwise  there  would 
be  nothing  to  show  as  to  whether  9  was  to  be  divided  by  f 
or  1^  was  to  be  divided  by  8.  Whenever  a  heavy  line  is  used, 
as  shown  here,  it  indicates  that  all  above  the  line  is  to  be 
divided  by  all  below  it. 


55.  Whenever  an  expression  lik«  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing ones  is  obtained,  it  may  always  be  simplified  by 
transposing  the  denominator  from  above  to  below  the  line,  or 
from  beltrjj  to  above,  as  the  case  may  be,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  that  the  denominator  when  so  transferred 
is  a  multiplier. 

1-     9      9"U^=A  =  tV;    for,     regarding    the    fraction 

Sthe  heavy  line  as  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose 
inator  is  9,  ^       ,  =  ^ r,  as  before. 
'9X4       9x4 


The  proof  is  the  same  as  in  the  first 


case. 
.  3. 


5X4^ 
3x9 


{^  ;    for,  regarding  \  as  the  numerator 


_8_X4_5X_4_ 
3  X  M       ,       3X9 

4      ^ 

This  principle  may  be  used  to  great  advantagi 

i  X  310  X  ;i  X  ra 

40  X  4J  X  61 

_tx3ioxHx7a 

40  X  1  X  V      ■ 
fetring  the  denominators  of   the  fractions  and 


1^,  as  above. 

cases  like 
Reducing  the  mixed  numbers  to  frac- 


A 


lions,  the  expression  becomes  - 


Now  trans- 
iceling, 


1  X  310  X  2T  X  72  X  a  X  6 
40x9x31x4x12 


W 


1  X  W0  X  27  x  72  X  j  X  ^ 
"     40  X  ?  X  W  X  4  X  W 
|l  2 

% 


Greater  exactness  in  results  can  usually  be  obtained  by 
using  this  principle  than  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
fractions  to  decimals.  The  principle,  however,  should  not 
be  employed  if  a  sign  of  addition  or  subtraction  occurs  either 
abffve  or  below  the  dividing  line. 
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KXAMPLE8  FOR  PRACTICB. 


SQ,     Divide: 


Ans. 


f(«) 

«*. 

(*) 

40. 

w 

216. 

id) 

TbT- 

W 

Ul 

(/) 

Jfc 

(r) 

AV 

U*) 

M 

(a)  15by6f. 

(d)  80byf 

(r)  172  by  f 

W  ilbylA. 

W  H*byl4f. 

{/)   Wbym. 

Cf)    «byW. 

(A)   WbyTH. 

1.  A  f-inch  boiler  plate  containing  24  square  feet  of  surface  weighs 
862^  pounds.    What  is  its  weight  per  square  foot  ?  Ans.  15^  lb. 

2.  A  certain  boiler  has  927^  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  which  is 
equal  to  85  times  the  area  of  the  grate.  What  is  the  area  of  the  grate 
in  square  feet  ?  Ans.  26^  sq.  ft. 

3.  If  the  distance  around  the  rim  of  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  is 
13^  feet,  how  many  revolutions  will  the  wheel  make  in  traveling 
682  feet  ?  Ans.  62^  rev. 


1.  Decimals  are  Unlh  fractions;  that  is,  the  parts  of  a 
unit  arc  expressed  on  the  scale  of  ten,  as  tenths,  hundredths, 
thousandths,  etc. 

2.  The  denominator,  which  is  always  10.  100,  1,000,  etc., 
is  not  expressed,  as  it  would  be  in  fractions,  by  writing  it  under 
the  numerator  with  a  line  between  them,  as  ^,  -^,  tAtti  ^^^ 
is  expressed  by  placing  a  period  (.),  which  is  called  a 
deolinal  potnc.  to  the  left  of  the  figures  of  the  mimerator, 
to  indicate  that  the  figures  on  the  right  form  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  whose  deDominator  is  ten,  one  hundred,  one 
thousand,  etc. 

3.  The  reading  of  a  decimal  number  depends  upon  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  it,  i.  e.,the  number  of  figures 
to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point. 

One  decimal  place  expresses  tentlu. 
Two  decimal  places  express  hundredths. 
Three  decimal  places  express  thousandths. 
Four  decimal  places  express  ten-thousandths. 
Five  decimal  places  express  hundred-thousandths. 
Six  decimal  places  express  millionths. 

»  of  copyrtght,  tee  pugc  Immediately  followiuij  liic  title  paga. 
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Thus: 


■  3  =  A 

.03  =  -rb 

.003  =  -nAir     ■• 

.0003  =  ttJuj      : 

-00003  =  -nnfinnr  ■- 


=  3  tenths. 
=  3  hundredths. 
=  3  thousandths. 
=  3  ten-thousandths. 

ndred-thousandths. 
.000003  =  Timhjfif  =  3  milUonths, 
We  see  in  the  above  that  the  yiumbi-r  of  decimal  places  in  a 
decimal  equals  the  number  of  ciphers  to  the  right  of  the  figure  1 
in  the  denominator  of  its  equivalent  fraction.  This  fact  kept 
in  mind  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  reading  and  vriting 
decimals. 

Whatever  may  be  written  to  the  left  of  a  decimal  point  is 
a  whole  number.  The  decimal  point  affects  only  the  figures 
to  its  right. 

When  a  whole  number  and  decimal  are  written  together, 
the  expression  is  a  mixed  number.  Thus,  8.13  and  17,35  are 
mixed  numbers. 

The  relation  of  decimals  and  whole  numbers  to  each  other 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


9     8     7     6     5     4    3 

The  figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  represent 
■whole  /lumbers  ;  those  to  the  right  are  decimals. 

In  both  decimals  and  whole  numbers,  the  units  place  Is 
made  the  starting  point  of  notation  and  numeration.  The 
decimals  decrease  on  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  right,  and  the 
whole  numbers  increase  on  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  left.  The 
first  figure  to  the  left  of  units  is  tens,  and  the  first  figure  to 
the  right  of  units  is  tentlis.     The  second  figure  to  the  left  ot 
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units  is  hundreds,  and  the  second  figure  to  the  right  is  A««- 
drtdlhs.  The  third  figure  to  the  left  is  thousands,  and  the 
rA»></  to  the  rf^/(/  is  thousandths,  and  so  on,  the  xvhoU 
numbers  on  the  Uft  and  the  decimals  on  the  right.  The 
figures  equally  distant  from  units  place  correspond  in  name. 
The  decimals  have  the  ending  ths,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  whole  numbers.  The  following  is  the  numeration  of 
the  number  in  the  above  table:  nine  hundred  eighty-seven 
million  six  hundred  fifty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
twenty-one  and  twenty-three  million  four  hundred  fifty-six 
thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-nine  hundred-millionths. 

The  decimals  increase  to  the  left  on  the  scale  of  ten,  the 
same  as  whole  numbers;  for,  beginning  at,  say,  ^-thousandths 
in  the  table,  the  nest  figure  to  the  left  is  hundredths,  which 
is  ten  times  as  great,  and  the  next  tenths,  or  ten  limes  the 
hundredths,  and  so  on  through  both  decimals  and  whole 
numbers, 

4.  Annexing  or  taking  away  a  cipher  at  the  right  of  a 
decimal  does  not  affect  its  value. 

.6  is  tV  :  -50  is  tV^t-  but  tV  =  iVir  :  therefore,  .5  =  .60. 

5.  Inserting  a  cipher  betiveen  a  decimal  and  the  decimal 
point  divides  the  decimal  by  10. 

■  6  =  A:  A ^  10  =  tS^  =  .05. 

6,  Taking  away  a  cipher  from  the  left  of  a  decimal  ntulti- 
ptiet  the  decimal  by  10. 

^^  .05  =  tJb  ;  rb  X  10  =  A  =  .5. 

^^^  AUDITION   OF   DECOLAXS. 

7,  The  only  respect  in  which  addition  of  decimals  differs 
from  addition  of  whole  numbers  is  in  the  placing  of  the 
numbers  to  be  added. 

Whole  numbers  begin  at  units  and  increase  on  the  scale  of  10, 

to  the  left.      Decimals  decrease  on  the  scale  of  10,  to  the  right. 

Whole  numbers  are  to  the  left  of  the  decimal   point,  and 

decimals  are  to  the  right  of  it.     In  whole  numbers  the  right- 

\    Iftnd  side  of  a  column  of  figures  to  be  added  must  be  in  line, 
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and  in  decimals  the  left-hand  side  must  be  in  line,  which 
brings  the  decimal  points  directly  under  one  another. 

843  .842  842.082 

4S84  .4S84  4234.5 

a«  .Se  26.0782 


.08 


8,0  6 


sum    4606    Ans.         sum    1.05G4    Ans.       sum   4606.2702    Ans. 

8.     Ex.&ifPLE.— What   ia  the   sum   of  248,   .S6.    113.725,    1.005,   6, 

and  100.1? 

Solution.—  2  4  3. 


sum    4  6  8. 1  e  0    Ans. 
9.    Hnle. — Place  the  numbers  to  be  added  set  that  Ike  deci- 
mal faints  will  be  directly  under  one  another.     Add  as  in 
whole  numbers,  and  place  the  decimal  point  in  the  sum  directly 
under  the  decimal  points  above. 


GXAMFt.EB   FOR   PRACTICE. 

10>     Find  the  sum  of^ 

(a)  .2148.  .lOS,  2.3042,  and  1.1417, 

(b)  783.S,  21.473,  .2101,  and  .7816. 
(f)      21.781.  188.73.  41,8738,  .73,  and  1,413, 
(d)    .3734,  104.1.'S.  21.417,  and  100,042, 
((■)      300.172,  14.105,  12.1465,  .705.  and  7.3. 
(/)    1,427,16.  .244.  .88.  .083,  and  10.0041. 
(g-)    3,473.1,  41.66.  .7243,  104.087.  and  21.073. 
(A)     4.107.2,  .00375,  21.716,  410.072.  and  .0345. 

1.  The  estimated  weightaof  thcpartsof  aret 
as  follows:  sbetl,  3.626  pounds;  tubes,  3.564.6  pounds;  manhole  cover, 
ring,  and  yoke,  270.34  pounds;  stays,  etc.,  1,060,4  pounds;  steam 
notiles.  236,07  pounds;  handhole  covers  and  yokes,  120.25  pounds; 
feedpipe,  84.75  pounds;  boiler  supports,  850.6  pounds.  What  was  the 
total  estimated  weight  of  the  boiler  ?  Ans.  S.SSl.fil  lb. 

2.  A  bill  tor  enginC'room  supplies  had  the  following  items;  1  waste 
can,  W.80:  20  feet  of  4.inch  belling.  811.20;  1  pipe  wrench,  $1.60; 
13  pounds  of  waste,  80.84 ;  5  gallons  of  cylinder  oil,  18.75 ;  30  gallons  of 
machine  oil,  824.    How  much  did  the  bill  amount  to  ?  An^.  $64.74. 


(a)  3.7652. 

(b)  805.  WHT. 
(cj  204.6078. 
(./)  325.&814. 

(e)  234.3386. 
(/)  1.487.7601. 

(f )  2,040.6143. 
{k)  4.638. 03635 

Q-tubular  boiler  were 
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SUBTRACTION    OF    DECIMALS. 

11.  For  the  same  reason  as  in  addition  of  decimals,  the 
left-hand  figures  of  decimal  numbers  are  placed  in  line  and 
the  decimal  points  under  each  other. 


w 

K. 

H 


Example.— Subtract .  133  from  .30«3. 


!«•     Example.  ~ 
S(a.DTiON.— 


.174  3    Ans. 


-What  is  the  difference  between  7.895  and  .7S6  ? 


Example. — Subtract  .625  from  11. 


rfii?Vr, 


^^^H.  Bale. — P/ace  tkc  subtrahend  under  the  minuend,  so 
^^^m  the  decimal  points  -mil  be  directly  under  each  other. 
j      Subtract  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  place  the  decimal  point  in 

the  remainder  directly  under  the  decimal  points  above. 
When  the  figures  in  the  decimal  part  of  the   subtrahend 

extend  beyond  those  in   the   minuend,  place  ciphers  in  the 

fMiuund  above  them  and  subtract  as  before. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PBACTICE. 


[  («)  407.880  take  285.0004. 

I  (4)  32.718  take  1.7043. 

l/i  1.868.17  lake  13.6817. 

(rf)  70.00017  lake  7.000017. 


M«) 


O.aaO  take  ,0304. 


L  t/J    481.78  take  217,182. 
I  ig)    1.000014  take  .00001, 
,7»36r.J  take  ,542314. 


(") 

173.3846. 

(*) 

21.0188. 

(■-) 

1,354  4888 

(d) 

6a,  000163. 

{') 

828,  »8M. 

(/) 

204.508, 

ig) 

1.000004. 

{/•) 

,241388. 

4S  ARITHMETIC  gl 

1.  If  the  temperature  of  steam  at  B  pounds  pressure  is  227.0H 
degrees  and  at  100  pounds  pressure  is  8y7.874  degrees,  how  manf 
degrees  hotter  is  the  steam  at  the  higher  pressure  ? 

Ans.  108.91  degrees. 

2.  The  outside  diameter  of  2l-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  ia  2,87  inches 
and  the  inside  diameter  is  2.46  inches.     How  thick  ia  the  pipe  ? 

Ans.  .41 +2  =  .205  in. 
a     In  a  cistern  that  will  hold  32B.B  barrels  of   water   there   are 
17e.625  barrels  ?     How  much  does  it  lack  of  being  full  ? 

Ans.   147.875  bbl. 

4,    A  wrought-iron  rod  is  8.63  inches  in  diameter.     What  must  be 

the  thickness  of  metal  turned  off.  ao  that  the  rod  will  be  3.495  inches  in 

diameter  ?  Ans.  .035  +  3  =  .0175  in. 


jnTLTIPLICATION    OF    DECIMALS. 

16.  In  multiplication  of  decimals,  we  do  not  place  the 
decimal  points  directly  under  each  other  as  in  addition  and 
subtraction.  We  pay  no  attention  for  the  time  being  to  the 
decimal  points.  Place  the  muHiplier  under  the  multiplicand, 
so  that  the  right-hand  f\%\ixG  ai  the  one  is  under  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  other,  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  multi- 
plication of  whole  numbers.  After  multiplying,  count  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  both  multiplicand  and  multiplie 
and  point  off  the  same  number  in  the  product. 

ExAMPLB.~Mu1tiply  .825  by  18. 

SoLDTioN. —   multiplicand        ,8  2  5 


product    1  0.7  3  5    Ans. 
In  this  example  there  are  3  decimal   places  in  the  multi- 
plicand and   none  in   the    multiplier;    therefore,  3  decimal 
places  are  pointed  off  in  the  product. 

17,     Example.— What  is  the  product  of  4',>«  and  the  decimal  .005! 
SOLtJTIOM. —       multiplicand       4  2  0 
multiplier     ,0  0  5 
product    2.1  3  0,  or  2.13    Ans. 
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1  this  example  there  are  3  decimal  places  in  the  multi- 
plier and  none  in  the  multiplicand;  therefore,  3  decimal 
places  are  pointed  off  in  the  product. 

18,     It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  ciphers  on  the 
Uft  of  a  decimal;  they  merely  dflermine  the  number  of  deei- 
r9tal  places.     Ciphers  to  the  right  of   a  decimal  should  be 
Oiitted,  as  they  only  make  more  figures  to  deal  with  and 
not  change  the  value. 

LO.      BxAitPLG.— Multiply  1.20S  by  I.IS. 

mltiplicand  1.3  0  B 

multiplier  1,1  5 

60S5 
120S 

1S05 


product    1.3BB75    Ans. 

n  this  example  there  are  3  decimal  places  in  the  multi-  ' 
piicand  and  3  in  the  multiplier;  therefore,  3  +  2,  or  5,  deci- 
mal places  must  be  pointed  off  in  the  product. 


^^^Lbo.     Exampl 
I  In  this  exam 


Example.— Multiply  .233  by  .001. 


multiplicand 
multiplier 
product    . 


this  example  we  multiply  the  multiplicand  by  the  digit 
in  the  multiplier,  which  gives  332  for  the  product ;  but  since 
there  are  3  decimal  places  each  in  the  multiplier  and  multi- 
plicand, we  must  prefix  3  ciphers  to  the  233  to  make  3  +  3, 
or  6,  decimal  places  in  the  product. 

21.  Rule. — P/aee  Ike  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand, 
disregarding  the  position  of  the  decimal  points.  Multiply  as 
in  whole  numbers,  and  in  tlte  product  point  off  as  many  deci- 
mal places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  both  multiplier  and 
multiplUaHd,  prefixing  ciphers  if  necessary. 
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EXAMP1.E8  FOR  PHACTICB. 

Find  the  product  of: 


(«) 

.000492x4.1418. 

(fl) 

.O0S08r766« 

(i) 

4.003.2  X  1.2. 

(i) 

4.803.64. 

i':) 

78.8S81  X  1.08, 

(f) 

81,012883. 

(rf) 

.SaSB  X  -043. 

Ans. 

(rf) 

.015477. 

(<) 

178,353  X. 01. 

(') 

1.788.52. 

W) 

.U004S  X   WVi, 

(/) 

,000002035 

(jr) 

.714  X  .OOOOS. 

(^) 

,00001428. 

m 

.00004  X  .008. 

(A) 

.00000032. 

The 

stroke  of  an  engine  v, 

as  foun 

by 

measureme 

1. 

2.B87  feet.     How  many  feet  will  the  crosshead  pass  over  in  800  revolu- 
tions ?  Ans.  8,GS4.4ft. 

2.  If  a  steam  pump  delivers  2.39  gallons  of  water  per  stroke  and 
runs  at  51  strokes  a  minute,  how  many  gallons  of  water  would  it  pump 
in  S8i  minutes?  Ans.  7.1S0.S65ga[. 

3.  Wishing  to  obtain  the  weight  of  a  connecting-rod  from  a.  drawing, 
it  was  calculated  thai  the  rod  contained  294.6  cubic  inches  of  wrought 
iron,  03,5  cubic  inches  of  brass,  and  10.4  cubic  inches  of  Babbitt.  Assu- 
ming the  weight  of  wrought  iron  to  be  .278  pound  per  cubic  inch,  of 
brass  .303  pound,  and  of  Babbitt  .204  pound,  what  was  the  weight  of 
the  rod?  Ans.  103.941b. 


DIVISION"  OF  DECISJLALS. 

33.  In  division  of  decimals  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
decimal  point  until  after  the  division  is  perforaied.  The 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividentl  must  equal  {or  be 
made  to  equal  by  annexing  ciphers)  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  divisor.  Divide  exactly  as  in  whole  numbers. 
Subtract  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divisor  from 
the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend,  and  point  off 
as  many  decimal  places  iit  the  quotient  as  are  indicated  by 
the  remainder. 

Example.— Divide  .625  by  35. 

divilor  dividend  quolirnl 

Solution.—  26).6  35(.0  25    Ans. 
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^^^bt  tUi  example 

there  are  no  decimal  places  in  th 

e  divisor 

1     iMIi*  ff'ijfocimal    places    in   the   dividend;   therefore,    there                  j 

1-    iniviSnus  0,  or 

3,  decimal  places  in  the  quotient.     One 

cipher  lias  to  be 

prefixed   to  the  25  to   make  the  3  deci-                  | 

mal  places. 

24.       EXAMPLH— 

Divide  8.035  by  .05. 

^ 

1 

.05)8.0  85(130.7    Ans. 
5 

To 

1  0 
30 
35 
remninder      0 

i 

In  this  example 

we  divide  by  5,  as  if  the  cipher 

were  not 

before  it.     There 

is  1  more  decimal  place  in  the 

dividend                   . 

than  in  the  divisor;  therefore,   1  decimal  place  i. 

pointed                 ' 

off  in  the  quotient. 

85.     Ekamplb.- 

Divide  .125  by  .005. 

divisor    dil/idfHd    quoliml 

SoLOTIOW.— 

.005), 125(35     Ana. 
10 
~85 
25 
remainder  ^ 

In  this  exampl 

i  there  are  the  same  number  of 

decimal 

places  in  the  dividend  as  in  the  divisor;  therefore, 

the  quo- 

tient  has  no  decimal  places  and  is  a  whole  number. 

1 

26.       EXAMPLE- 

Divide  82«  by  .3.1. 

divisBr    dividtnd    qaatiinl 

^ 

SOU'TION.- 

.45)326.00(1304    Ans. 
25 

~76 
75 

1  on 

100 
remainder          U 

1 
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In  this  problem  two  ciphers  were  annexed  to  the  dividend, 
to  make  the  number  of  decimal  places  equal  to  the  number 
in  the  divisor.     The  quotient  is  a  whole  number. 

27.     ExAUPLB.— Divide  .0025  by  1.25. 

divisar     dividmd     quelitnC 

Solution,—  1.2  5  )  .0  0  2  5  0  ( ,0  0  2    Am. 

S50 
rfmainder       0 

Explanation. — In  this  example  we  are  to  divide  .0025  by 
1.35.  Consider  the  dividend  as  a  whole  number,  i,  e.,  as  25 
(disregarding  the  two  ciphers  at  its  left,  for  the  present) ; 
also,  consider  the  divisor  as  a  whole  number,  i.  e.,  as  135. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  dividend,  25,  will  not  contain 
the  divisor,  126;  we  must,  therefore,  annex  one  cipher  to 
the  35,  thus  making  the  dividend  250.  125  is  contained 
twice  in  250,  so  we  place  the  figure  2  in  the  quotient.  In 
pointing  off  the  decimal  places  in  the  quotient,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  were  only  i  decimal  places  in  the 
dividend;  but  one  cipher  was  annexed,  thereby  making 
4  +  1,  or  5,  decimal  places.  Since  there  are  fi  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  and  2  decimal  places  in  the  divisor, 
we  must  point  off  5  —  2,  or  3,  decimal  places  in  the  quotient. 
In  order  to  point  off  3  decimal  places,  two  ciphers  must  be 
prefixed  to  the  figure  2,  thereby  making  .002  the  quotient. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  ciphers  at  the  left  of  a 
decimal  when  dividing,  except  when  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  decimal  point  tn  the  quotient. 

38.  Rule.— I.  Place  the  divisor  to  the  It  ft  of  the  dividend 
and  proceed  as  in  division  of  whole  numbers  ;  in  the  quotient, 
point  off  as  many  decimal  places  as  the  numbtr  of  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  exceeds  the  number  of  decimal  places 
in  the  divisor,  prefixing  ciphers  to  the  quotient,  if  necessary. 

II.  If  in  dividing  one  zvhole  number  by  another  there  be 
a  remainder,  the  remainder  can  be  placed  over  the  divisor  as 
a  fractional  part  of  the  quotient ;  but  it  is  generally  belter  to 
annex  ciphers  to  the  remainder  and  continue  dividing  until 
there  are  three  or  four  decimal  places  in  the  quotient,  and 
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that  if  there  still  be  a  remainder,  terminate  the  quotient  by 
the  plus  sign  (+),  which  shows  that  it  can  be  carried  farther, 

39.     ExAUPLB.— What  is  the  quotient  of  109  divided  by  IS  ? 

Jivimr  dividend  qtmtiini 
JLCTION.—  15)199(13  + i\     AcB. 


Or,     16)198.000(13.386+     Ans. 


1B,V  =  13.368+ 

A  =  .S«8+ 

It  very  frequently  happens,  as  in  the  above  example,  that 
the  division  will  never  terminate.  In  such  cases,  decide  to 
how  many  decimal  places  the  division  is  to  be  carried  and 
carry  the  work  one  place  farther.  If  the  last  figure  of  the 
quotient  thus  obtained  is  5  or  a  greater  number,  increase 
the  preceding  figure  by  1,  and  write  after  it  the  minus  sign 
(  —  ),  thus  indicating  that  the  quotient  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  indicated;  if  the  figure  thus  obtained  is  less  than  6, 
write  the  plus  sign  (+)  after  the  quotient,  thus  indicating 
that  the  number  ts  slightly  greater  than  as  indicated.  In 
the  last  example,  had  it  been  desired  to  obtain  the  answer 
correct  to  four  decimal  places,  the  work  would  have  been 
carried  to  five  places,  obtaining  13.26666,  and  the  answer 
would  have  been  given  as  13.2667  —  .  This  remark  applies 
lo  any  other    calculation  involving   decimals,   when  it  is 
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desired  to  omit  some  of  the  figures  in  the  decimal.  Thus, 
if  it  is  desired  to  retain  three  decimal  places  in  the  number 
.2471253,  it  would  be  expressed  as  .247+;  if  it  was  desired 
toretainfivedecimalplaces,  it  would  be  expressed  as  .24713— . 
Both  the  4-  3nd  —  signs  are  frequently  omitted;  they  are 
seldom  used  outside  of  arithmetic,  except  in  exact  calcula- 
tions, when  it  is  desired  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  result  obtained  is  not  quite  exact. 


30.     Di 

ide: 

(") 

101.8688  by  2. 3fl. 

(*) 

187- 122«4  by  123.107 

0^) 

.08  by  .008. 

W) 

.(HWD  by  3.75. 

M 

.OIM  by  ,024. 

</) 

,00875  by  1.35. 

ig) 

.004  by  400. 

{/>) 

,4  by  .008. 

1.    In  a 

team -engine  test  of 

developed  w 

as  found  to  be  as  fo 

2S.G4.  20.  in 

2.^,08.  24.20.  28,7.  26 

power? 

EXAMPI.KS  FOR  PRACTICE. 


(/)     .008. 
{g)    .00001. 
(A)     M. 

1  hour's  duration,  the  horsepower 

iwa  at  lO-micuIe  intervals  :    2n.7S. 

(.      Wbat  was  the  average  horse- 

Ans.  25.8886-.  average. 


a.     There  are  81.5  gallor 

in  2.787.75 gallons? 

3.  A  carload  of  18,75  tons  of  coal  cost  $60.75.     How  much  » 
worth  per  ton  ?  Ans.  ?3.24  per  ton. 

4,  A  keg  of  -ff'  X  li'  boiler  rivets  weighs  100  pounds  and  con- 
tains 5B5  rivets.     What  is  the  weight  of  one  of  the  rivets  ? 

Ans.  .168-f  lb. 


TO  REDUCE  A   PEACTION  TO  A  DEC] 

31.      ExAMPLB  1.—     J  equals  what  decimal  ? 
4)_8.0  0 

.713.  or  i  = -75    An*. 


Jt 
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BSAMPUB  i. — What  decimal  is  equivalent  to  ]  ? 

r 


r  J  =  .875.     Ana. 


32,  Role. — Annex  cipht'rs  to  the  numerator  and  divide 
iy  the  denominator  Point  off  as  many  decimal  places  in  the 
IHolknl  as  there  are  ciphers  annexed. 


EXAMPLES    FOR   PKACTrCB. 


!U.     Reduce  the  following 

l«)  H 

(<)  i- 

«  H- 

W)  !(■ 

(')  A- 

(/)  I- 

_      (f)  M- 

■     <«  lAi 


34.    To  retlnce  Inches  to  decimal  parts  or  a  toot : 

BuMPLK. — What  decimal  part  of  a  toot  is  9  inches ' 
SatOTlOH. — Since  there  are  13  inches  in  1  toot,  1  inch  ia  ^^  of  a  foot 
«d  t  inches  b  9  x  ,■,.  or  ft  of  a  foot.     This  reduced  to  a  decimal  by 
'pikoTe  rule  shows  vrhat  decimal  part  of  a  foot  9  inches  is. 

ia)9,0U(  7,'>.jf  afoot.    Ans. 


common  fractions  t 

■>  decimals 

(a) 

.46875. 

m 

.87,'5. 

(O 

,«5823. 

(rf) 

,7«0875. 

Ana. 

<'■) 

IM, 

(/) 

.835. 

(.?) 

,U5. 

(f» 

004. 

.    Rule. — I.      To  reduce  inches  to  a  decimal  part  of  a 
W,  divide  the  number  of  inches  by  U. 
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II.  Should  the  resulting  decimal  be  an  unending  one,  and 
it  is  desired  to  terminate  the  division  at  some  point,  say  the 
fourth  decimal  place,  carry  the  division  one  place  farther, 
and  if  the  fifth  figure  is  5  or  greater,  increase  the  fourth 
figure  by  J,  omitting  the  signs  -|-  and  —. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICB. 


36i     Reduce  to  the  decimal  part  of  a  foot: 

[a)    8  m, 


(a)  .95  ft. 

(*)  .875  ft 

{e)  .4167  ft. 

(</)  .6521  ft. 

(f)  .9167  ft. 


W     11  in. 

1.  The  lengths  of  belting  required  to  connect  three  countershaits 
with  the  main  line  shaft  were  found  with  the  tape  measure  t«  be  87  feet 
4  inches.  23  feet  8  inches,  and  38  feet  6  inches.  How  many  feet  of 
belting  were  necessary  ?  Ans.  89.IS  ft. 

2.  The  stroke  of  an  engine  is  14  inches.  What  is  the  length  of  the 
trank  in  feet  measured  from  center  of  shaft  to  center  of  erankpin, 
knowing  that  length  of  crank  is  one-half  the  stroke  ?      Ans.  .5838+  ft. 

8.  A  steam  pipe  fitted  with  an  expansion  joint  was  found  to  expand 
1.668  inches  when  steam  was  admitted  into  it.  How  much  was  its 
expansion  in  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  ?  Ans.  .139  ft. 


TO  REDUCE  A  DECLMAL  TO  A  FRACTION. 

37.  ExAUPLB  1.— Reduce  .125  to  a  fraction. 
SoLCTioN.—    .laj  =  iWi,  =  A  ■=  1.    Ans. 

BxAKPLS  2, — Reduce  .875  to  a  fraction. 
Solution.—    .875  =  y^  =  JJ  =  j,    Ans. 

38.  Rule. — Under  the  figures  of  the  decimal,  place  1  with 
as  many  ciphers  at  its  right  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  the 
decimal,  and  reduce  the  resulting  fraction  to  its  lowest  termt 
by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  samt 
number. 


ARITHMETIC. 


EXAMPIJ31S  FOB  PBACTICK. 


39.     Reduce  the  following  t 


I 


{a)  .378. 

(6)  .625, 

(<■)  ,3123. 

(rf)  .04. 

(^J  .06. 

(/)  .75. 

[g)  .16621 

(A)  .875. 


('■1  ^ 

W  A- 

(/)  t- 

(^>  h 

(A)  J. 


40,  To  express  a  deffmal  approximately  as  a  frac- 
tion having  a  given  deuomliiator  : 

ExAMt>i.B  I,— Eiprcs3,5827in64ths. 

SoLDTtoH.—    .0827  X  JJ  =  — gT— •  say  H. 

Hence.  .5827  =  \\.  nearly.    Ans. 

EXAHPLK  2.— Express  .S»I7  in  ISths. 

SoLPTlos—    .3917  X  11=^^.  say  A- 

Hence,  .8917  =  A,  nearly.    Ans. 

41,  Rule. — Reduce   1   to  a  fraction   having   the  given 
denominator.     Multiply  the  given   decimal  by  the  fraction 

UttHtd,  and  the  result  will  be  the  fraction  required. 


^V                               KXAHPI.Ed  FOR  PRACTICE. 

Bb.     Express: 

^B              («)    .fl35  in  Sths. 
^K             {f>)     .SlSSmlHths. 
^H             \tf)     .15«2S  in  »Sds. 
^H             (d)    .T7in64tha. 
^H             (0     .SI  in  48ths. 
^H            (/)  .9^in96ths. 

Ans. 

(a)    f 
(^)     A- 
(0     A. 
(rf)    H- 
W     «■ 
(/)   H- 

^^8.     The  sign  for  dollars 
read  *5  dollars. 

s*. 

Itisr 

sad  dollars 

5'i 
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Since  there  are  100  cents  in  a  dollar,  1  cent  is  1  one- 
hundredth  of  a  dollar;  the  first  two  figures  of  a  decimal  pari 
of  a  dollar  represent  cents.  Since  a  mill  is  ^  of  a  ceni,  or 
X^sz  of  a  dollar,  the  third  figure  represents  mills. 

Thus,  82S.16  is  read  twciity-Jive  dollars  and  sixteen  cents ; 
t2fi.l68  is  read  twenty-five  dollars  sixteen  cents  and  eight 
mills. 


SIGNS  OP  AGGREGATION. 

44.  The  vinculum ,  parenthesis  ( ),  brackets  [  J, 

and  brace  ]  |  are  called  symbols  of  aerKregattoD,  and  are 
used  to  include  numbers  which  are  to  be  considered  together; 
thus,  13  X  8  —  3,  or  13  x  (8  —  3),  shows  the  3  is  to  be  taken 
from  8  before  multiplying  by  13. 

13  X  8-3  =  13  X  6  =  65.      Ans. 

13  X  (8  -  3)  =  13  X  B  =  65.      Ans. 

When  the  vinculum  or  parenthesis  is  not  used,  we  have 

13  X  8  -  3  =  104—  3  =  101.     Ans. 

45.  In  any  series  of  numbers  connected  by  the  signs  -|-, 
— ,  X,  and  -;-,  the  operations  indicated  by  the  signs  must  be 
performed  in  order  from  left  to  right,  except  that  no  addition 
or  subtraction  may  be  performed  if  a  sign  of  multiplication  or 
division  follows  the  number  on  the  right  of  a  sign  uf  addition 
or  subtraction  until  the  indicated  multiplication  or  division 
has  been  performed.  In  all  cases  the  sign  of  multiplication 
takes  the  precedence,  the  reason  being  that  when  two  or 
more  numbers  or  expressions  are  connected  by  the  sign  of 
multiplication,  the  numbers  thus  connected  are  regarded  as 
factors  of  the  product  indicated,  and  not  as  separate  numbers. 

Example,— What  is  the  value  of  4  X  94  —  8  +  17  ? 
Solution.— Performing'  the  operations  in  order  from  left  to  right, 
4  X  24  =  96;  »6- 8  =  88;  8fi  +  n  =  10fl.     Ans. 

46.  ExAMPi-B— What  ii 
1,396  +  la +  160- 23  x8i? 

Solution.—    1,206  +  12  =  108  ;    108  +  190  =  208;  here  we  coDiiot 
subtract  22  from  !i6B  because  the  sign  of  multiplication  follows  S 
hence,  multiplying  22  by  3f  we  gel  77.  and  2B8  -  77  =  191. 


s  the  value  of  the  following  expres«oa: 
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Had  the  above  expression  been  written  1,296  -i- 12  + 1^''* 
—  23  X  3J  -i-  7  +  25,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
divided  22  X  3i  by  7  before  subtracting,  and  the  final  result 
would  have  been  22  X  3^  =  77 ;  77  ^  7  =  11 ;  268-11  =  257 ; 
357  +  35  =  282.  Ans.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
form all  the  multiplication  or  division  included  between 
the  signs -(- and  — ,  or  —  and-f,  before  adding  or  subtracting. 
Also,  had  the  expression  been  written  1,29G  -=-  13-|-  160  —  24^ 
-5-  7  X  3J-|-25.  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  multi- 
plied 31  by  7  before  dividing  24^,  since  the  sign  of  multiplica- 
tion takes  the  precedence,  and  the  final  result  would  have 
been  3i  X  7  =  24*  ;  24^  -;-  24^  =  1 ;  268  -:  1  =  267 ;  367  +  25 
=  293.     Ans. 

It  likewise  follows  that  if  a  succession  of  multiplication 
and  division  signs  occurs,  the  indicated  operations  must  riot 
be  performed  in  order,  from  left  to  right— the  multiplica- 
tion must  be  performed  first.  Thus,  34  x3-=-4x  3-^9x5 
=  J.  Ans.  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  result  that  would 
be  obtained  by  performing  the  indicated  operations  in  order, 
from  left  to  right,  symbols  of  aggregation  must  be  used. 
Thus,  by  using  two  vinculums,  the  last  expression  becomes 
34  X  3  -!■  4  X  3T9  X  5  =  30,  the  same  result  that  would  be 
obtained  by  performing  the  indicated  operations  in  order, 
from  left  to  right. 


I 
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EXAMPLES  rOB 

PRACTICE. 

r* 

i*} 

(8  +  5-l)-^4. 

W 

S. 

9k 

a  X  24  -  32- 

(*) 

88. 

^ 

5  X  24  -t-  15. 

(0 

8. 

(rf) 

144-5x24. 

(rf) 

24. 

w 

(].6fil  -  540  +  559)  -»-  8  X  57. 

Ans, 

(e) 

10. 

</) 

2,080+ m- 60x4 -1.870. 

t/) 

210. 

ig) 

(90  -I-  60  -.-  a'5)  X  5  -  29, 

(g) 

1. 

{<) 

S6"-r  86*26X8. 

(i) 

i.a. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(PART  4.) 

PERCENTAGE. 

DEFTNITIONS  AND  PBINCIPLES. 

In  certain  operations,  particularly  those  pertaining  to 
isiness,  it  is  very  convenient  to  regard  the  quantity  on 
which  we  are  to  operate  as  being  divided  into  100  equal 
parts;  thus,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  fractions  J,  j,  ^, 

we  use  the  equivalent  fractions  -^,  ^^,  -~,  or  their  equiv- 
alent decimals,  .35,  .BO,  .38^.  This  practice  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  in  all  computations  involving  United  States 
money,  because,  since  *1  equals  100  cents,  it  is  easier  to 
comprehend  what  part  of  the  whole  ^5  is  than  some  other 
equivalent  fraction,  as^*,^;  it  is  also  much  easier  to  com- 
pute with  fractions  whose  denominators  are  100  than  it  is  to 
compute  with  fractions  whose  denominators  are  composed  of 
other  figures. 

8.  Percentage  is  a  term  applied  to  those  arithmetical 
operations  in  which  the  number  or  quantity  to  be  operated 
upon  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

3.  The  term  per  cent,  means  d/  the  hundred.  Thus, 
R  per  cent,  of  a  number  means  8  hundredths;  i.  e.,  -f^T, 
or  .08,  of  that  number;  8  per  cent,  of  26C  is  250  X  tIt. 
or  250  X  .08  =  20;  47  per  cent,  of  75  tons  is  75  X  1*0^  =  75 
X  .47  =  35.25  tons,  The  statement  that  the  population  of 
a  city  has  increased  23  per  cent,  in  a  given  time,  say  from 
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1880  to  1890,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  increase  is 
22  in  every  hundred ;  that  is,  for  every  100  in  1880  there 
are  22  more,  or  122,  in  1890. 

4.  The  sign  of  per  cent,  is  ji,  and  is  read  per  cent. 
Thus,  6^  is  read  six  per  cent,;  l%ifi  is  read  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent, ,  etc. 

6.  When  expressing  the  per  cent,  of  a  number  to  use  in 
calculations,  it  is  customary  to  express  it  decimally  instead 
of  fractionally.  Thus,  instead  of  expressing  6^^,  25^^,  and  43j< 
as  yJtj^,  ^^,  and  ^*j^,  it  is  usual  to  express  them  as  .06,  .25, 
and  .43. 

6.  The  following  table  will  show  how  any  per  cent,  can 
be  expressed  either  as  a  decimal  or  as  a  fraction: 


hi 

10^ 

100^ 
125,^ 
160^ 
500^ 


.01 

.02 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.50 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

5.00 


tJd-  or  tjV 
iVxror-^ 

VWor| 
ToVorf 

m  or  li 
W-  or  H 
m  or  5 


i!* 

.0025 

\i 

.006 

li^ 

.015 

Hi 

.o«i 

84^ 

.08i 

Vi^i 

.125 

\Hi 

.16f 

334^ 

.334 

^m 

.374 

62i<^ 

.625 

87i^ 

.875 

\ 


100 

_L 

100 

ii 

100 

100 

_8i 
100 

12i 
100 
16f 
100 
33i 
100 
37i 
100 
62J 
100 
87i 
100 


orrir 

oriV 
oriV 
ori 
or  I 

ori 
or  f 
or  t  . 
or  J 
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7.  The  names  of  the  different  terms  used  in  percentage 
are:  the  6asr,  the  rnff  or  rafe  per  cent.,  the  percentage,  the 
amount,  and  the  difference. 

The  base  is  the  number  or  quantity  which  is  supposed 
divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

0,  The  rate  per  cent,  is  that  number  of  the  100  equal 
parts  into  which  the  base  is  supposed  to  be  divided  which 
is  taken  or  considered.  The  rate  is  the  number  of  hun- 
dredths of  the  base  that  is  taken  or  considered.  The 
distinction  between  the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  rate  is  this: 
The  rate  per  cent,  is  always  100  times  the  rate.  Thus, 
7jt  of  125  and  .07  of  125  amount  in  the  end  to  the  same 
thing;  the  former.  7.  is  the  rate  per  cent. — the  iiumher  of 
hundredths  of  125  intended;  the  latter.  .07.  is  the  rate,  the 
part  of  125  that  is  to  be  found;  7^  is  used  in  speech,  .07 
is  the  form  used  in  computation.  So,  also,  12^j(=^.125, 
i]<  =  .O05,  1J'<=.0175.  In  the  table  just  given,  the  num- 
bers in  the  first  column  are  rates  per  cent. ;  those  in  the 
second  column  are  rates. 

lO,  The  percentage  is  the  result  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  base  by  the  rate.  Thus,  7*  of  125  =  125  X  .07 
=  8.75,  the  percentage. 

The  amount  is  the  sum  of  the  base  and  the  per- 


IS.  The  difference  is  the  remainder  obtained  when  the 
percentage  is  subtracted  from  the  base. 

13.  The  terms  amount  and  difference  are  ordinarily 
used  when  there  is  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  base. 
For  example,  suppose  the  population  of  a  village  is  1,500 
and  it  increases  25  per  cent.  This  means  that  for  every 
100  of  the  original  1,500  there  is  an  increase  of  25.  or  a  total 
increase  of  16  X  26  =  375.  This  increase  added  to  the 
original  population  gives  the  amount,  or  the  population 
after  the  increase.     If  the  p>opulation  had   decreased  375, 
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the  final  population  would  have  been  1.500  —  375  =  1,125, 
and  this  would  be  the  difference.  The  original  popula- 
tion, l,50(.i,  is  the  base  on  which  the  percentage  is  com- 
puted; the  25  is  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease,  375,  is  the  percentage.  If  the  base  increases,  the 
final  value  ts  the  amount:  and  if  it  decreases,  its  final  value 
is  the  difference. 


CALCULATIONS  INTOLTING  PERCENTAGE. 

14.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  to  find  the 
percentage,  the  base  must  be  multiplied  by  the  rale.  Hence, 
the  following 

Rule. —  To  find  the  percentage,  mttltiply  the  base  by  the 
rate. 

Example.— Out  of  a  lot  of  300  boiler  tubes  7flJ  was  used  in  a  boiler. 
How  many  tubes  were  used  ? 

Solution.— The  rate  is  .76;  the  base  is  800;  hence,  the  number  of 
tubes  used,  or  the  percentage,  is  by  the  above  rule 

300  X -76  ^238  tubes.     Ans. 

Expressing  the  rule  as  a 

YnxTn\x\s.,  percentage  =  base  x  rate. 

15.  When  the  percentage  and  rate  are  given,  the  base 
may  be  found  by  dividing  the  percentage  by  the  rate.  For, 
suppose  that  13  is  S%,  or  -,-J^,  of  some  number;  then  1)(,  or 
j-J-5,  of  the  number,  is  12  -^  6,  or  3.  Consequently,  if  3  =  IjJ, 
or  yJ-B,  100^,  or  HJj  =  3  X  100  =  200.  But  as  the  same 
result  may  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  12  by  .06,  since  12  -5-  .06 
=  200,  it  follows  that: 

Rule. —  IVhen  the  percentage  and  rate  are  given,  to  find  the 
base,  divide  the  percentage  by  the  rate. 

Formula,  base  =  percentage  -i-  rate. 
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ExAKPtB.—  7as  of  a  lot  of  boiler  lubes 
of  a  boiler.  If  the  number  of  tubes  used  v 
in  the  lot  ? 


s  228,  how  many  tubes  were 


L         » 
^* 

I  ran 


SOLCTIOH. — Here  228  is  the  percentage  and  .76  i^ 
ilfing  the  rule, 


78  =  300  tubes.    Ans. 

16.  When  the  base  and  percentage  are  given,  to  find  the 
rate,  the  rate  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  percentage  by 
the  base.  For.  suppose  that,  it  is  desired  to  find^what  per 
cent.  12  is  of  200.  1^  of  300  is  300  X  .01  =  3.  Now,  if  1)6 
is  2,  12  is  evidently  as  many  per  cent,  as  3  is  contained 
limes  in  13,  or  13  -;-  2  =  6!8.  But  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  12,  the  percentage,  by  200.  the  base, 
since  13  -i-  300  =  .00  =  Qf.     Hence, 

Rule. —  Wfim  the  percentage  and  base  are  given,  to  find  lite 
rate,  divide  tlu  percentage  by  the  base,  and  the  rtsu/t  will  he 
tki  rate. 

Formula,  rate  =  percentage  -^  base. 

EZAltFLE  I.— Out  of  a  lot  of  800  boiler  tubes  228  were  used.  What 
per  cent-  of  the  total  number  was  used  7 

SoLUTioK  — Here  300  is  the  base  and  228  is  the  percentage;  hence, 
applying  rule. 


Exam  I 
SOUJTIOS.— Here  875 
^iplying  rule. 


Rate  =  228  ■*-  300  =  .76  =  78J. 
-What  per  cent,  of  875  is  25  ? 


Rate  =  35-1-875 
PROor.—    675  X  .oaf  =  2S. 


the  base  and  25  is  the  percentage;  hence, 
.03^  ^  %i,%.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


17.      What  per  . 


It  of. 

(tf)  380  is  90? 

(*)  BOO  is  360? 

(0  125  is  25  7 

(rf)  360  is  760  7 

it)  280  is  1127 

(/)  40UJs200r 

<j)  47  is  94  7 

(jf)  500  is  360? 


w 

a» 

(«) 

m- 

M 

20*. 

W) 

BOOJ. 

(<■) 

40*. 

iy> 

SO*. 

'.i) 

SOW. 

(*) 

not. 
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18.  The  amount  may  be  found,  when  the  base  and  rate 
are  given,  by  multiplying  the  base  by  1  plus  the  rate 
expressed  decimally.  For,  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  find 
the  amount  when  'ZOO  is  the  base  and  .06  is  the  rate.  The 
percentage  is  200  X  -OW  =  12,  and,  according  to  definition, 
Art.  11,  the  amount  is  200  +  12  =  212.  But  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  200  by  1  +  .W,  or  1.06, 
since  200  x  1.06  =  212.    Hence, 

Rule. —  H7ifit  the  base  ami  rale  are  given,  to  find  the 
amount,  multiply  the  base  by  1  plus  the  rate. 

Formula,  amount  =  base  X  (1  4-  rate'). 
EXAHPl.B.~If  a  man  earned  STSIi  in  a  year,  and  the  nrxl  year  UH 
more,  how  much  did  he  earn  the  second  year  ? 

Solution. — Here  TS5  is  the  base  and  .10  is  the  rate,  and  the  amount 
is  required.     Hence,  applying  the  rule. 

725  X  1. 10  =  8797.50.    Ans. 

19.  When  the  base  and  rate  are  given,  the  difference 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  1  minus  the  rate 
expressed  decimally.  For,  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  find 
the  difference  when  the  base  is  200  and  the  rate  is  ^•^.  The 
percentage  is  200  x  -Oil  =  12;  and,  according  to  definition. 
Art.  13,  the  difference  =  200- 12  =  188.  But  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 200  by  1  —  .06,  or  .94, 
since  200  x  .94  =  188.     Hence. 

Role. —  When  the  base  and  rate  are  given,  to  find  the 
difference,  multiply  the  base  by  1  minus  the  rate. 

Formula,  difference  =  base  X  (1  —  rate). 

Example.— Out  of  a  lot  of  800  boiler  tubes  all  but  24(  were  used  in 
one  boiler;  how  many  tubes  were  used  ? 

Solution.— Here  SCO  is  the  base.  .24  is  the  rate,  and  it  is  desired  to 
Rnd  the  difference.     Hence,  applying  the  rule, 

300  X  (1  -  .24)  =  228  tubes.    Ans. 

30.  When  the  amount  and  rate  are  given,  the  base  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  amount  by  1  plus  the  rate.  For, 
suppose  that  it  is   known    that   212   equals   some   number 
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"Increased   by  Q%   of  itself.     Then,   it   is  evident   that  219 

equals  10fi<  of  the  number  (base)  that  it  is  desired  to  find. 

21i 
Consequently,    if  313  =  :0(5«,    li=-—=i,  and   100^  =  2 

X  100  =  300  =  the  base.  But  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  213  by  1  +  .06  or  1.06.  since  212  -i-  1.06 
=  aoo.     Hence, 

Rnle. — IFAcH  the  amount  and  rate  are  given,  to  find  the 
base,  divide  the  amount  by  1  plus  the  rate. 

Formula,  base  =  amount  ■^  (1  +  fate). 

EXAMPLB. — The  theoretical  discharge  of  a  ceriain  pump  when  run- 
ning at  a  pistoD  speed  of  100  feet  per  mmute  is  3TS,{lll)  gallons  per  day 
of  10  hours.  Owing  to  leakage  and  other  defects,  this  value  is  SSf 
greater  liian  the  actual  discharge.     What  is  the  actual  discharge  ? 

Solution.— Here  aTH.aiO  equals  the  actual  discharge  (base)  increased 
by  3K  of  itself.  Consequently,  278.910  is  the  amount  and  29$  is  the 
rate.     Applying  rule, 

Actual  discharge  =  878.610  +  1.25  =  333,128  gal.     Ans. 


^St.  When  the  difference  and  rate  are  given,  the  base 
rhay  be  found  by  dividing  the  difference  by  1  minus  the 
rate.  For,  suppose  that  1><8  equals  some  number  less  \\%  of 
itself.  Then.  1»J8  evidently  equals  100  —  »  =  y-1*  of  some 
aiuinber.  Consequently,  if  188  =  1*4*.  \i  =  188  -^  94  =  2, 
,  100^  =  2  X  100  =  200.  But  the  same  result  may  be 
lained  by  dividing  188  by  1  —  .0(i,  or  .94,  since  188  -=-  .94 
■■=  400.      Hence. 

Bale. —  When  the  difference  and  rate  are  given,  to  find  t lie 
tse,  divide  the  difference  by  1  minus  the  rate. 

Formula,  base  =  difference  -i-  (1  —  rale). 

itPLB  1. — From  a  lot  of  boiler  tubes  76S  was  used  in  the  construe- 
a  boiler.    If  there  were  I'i  tubes  unused,  how  many  lubes  were 
clot? 
SoLCTlox. — Here  72  is  the  difference  and  .70  is  the  rate.     Applying 

73  -*-  (I  -  .76)  ~  300  lubes.     Ans. 
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Example  2. — The  theoretical  number  of  fooi -pounds  of  work  per  min- 
ute required  to  operate  a  boiler  feed-pump  is  127.344.  If  301  of  the 
total  number  actually  required  be  allowed  for  friction,  leakage,  etc  . 
how  many  foot-pounds  are  actually  required  to  work  the  pump  ? 

SoLCTiON. — Here  the  number  actually  required  is  the  base ;  hence, 
U7.S44  is  the  difference  and  .30  is  the  rate.     Applying  the  rule, 

127.844  -+-  (1  -  .301  =  ]8I,B20  foot-pounds,    Ans. 

22.  ExAHPLB. — A  certain  chimney  gives  a  draft  of  S.TO  inches  of 
water.  By  increasing  the  height  SO  feet,  the  draft  was  increased  !■> 
3  inches  of  water.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent,? 

Solution. — Here  it  is  evident  that  3  inches  is  tlie  amount  and  that 
3.76  inches  is  the  base.  Consequently.  3  —  3,78  =  .84  inch  is  the  per- 
centage, and  it  is  required  to  find  the  rate.  Hence,  applying  the  rule 
given  in  Art.  16, 

Gain  per  cent.  =  .34  -i-  2.7S  =  .0S7  =  8.1%.     Ans. 

23.  Example. — A  certain  chimney  gave  a  draft  of  3  inches  of 
water.  After  an  economizer  had  been  pot  in,  the  draft  was  reduced  to 
1.3  inches  of  water.     What  was  the  loss  per  cent.? 

Solution. — Here  it  is  evident  that  1.3  inches  is  the  difference  (since 
it  equals  3  inches  diminished  by  a  certain  per  cent,  loss  of  itself)  and 
3  inches  is  the  base.  Consequently.  3  —  1.3=  1,8  inches  is  the  percent- 
age.   Hence,  applying  the  rule  given  in  Art,  16, 


Loss  per  cent.  =  1.8  -»-  3  =  .80  =  60J.    Ans. 
24.     To  And  l)ii?  ttoln  nr  lot^s  per  cent. ; 


f^S^ 


Rule. — Fintf  thf  differince  betwffn  the  initial  and  the  jii 
■value  ;  divide  this  difference  by  the  initial  value. 

Example.— If  a  man  buys  a  steam  engine  for  81.860  and  some  time 
afterwards  purchases  a  condenser  for  35it  of  the  cost  of  the  eng:ine,  does 
he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  percent.,  if  he  sells  both  engine  and 
condenser  for  |3,ino  ? 

Solution.— The  cost  of  the  condenser  was  $1,860  x  .35  =  $485;  i 
sequently.  the  initial  value,  or  cost,  was  $1,800  -j-  ?406  =  83,325.  Since 
he  sold  them  for  83,100.  he  lost  83.330-83.100  =  8335.  Hence,  apply- 
ing rule. 

335  -(-  3.335  =  ,0068  =  tf.68f  loss.     Aiw. 
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Ilia.  50. 

<« 

5.016. 

w 

18. 

tf) 

i«H. 

w 

940.8. 

(/) 

IW. 

<^) 

13)1 

<*1 

an. 

EXAMPLES  FOB  PHACTICB, 

25,     Solve  the  following; 
(a)      What  is  l^%  of  8000  ' 
(*)      What  is  JJ  of  627  > 
(^      What  is  33J*  of  54  ? 
{^     101  is  6B|<  of  what  number 
M      784  is  SSii  of  what  number 
(/)    What  %  of  960  is  180  ? 
(^)     What  <  of  S3.800  is  $4501  ? 
(A)      What  S  of  380  is  lis  ? 
1.     A  Bteam  plant  consumed  an  average  of  S,640  pounds  of  coal  per 
dsj.    The  engineer  made  certain  alterations  which  resulted  in  a  saving 
oISOO  pounds  per  day.     What  was  the  per  cent,  of  coal  saved  ? 

Ana.  1%,  nearly. 

S.     If  the  speed  of  an  engine  running  at  126  revolutions  per  minute 

ihould  be  increased  OH,  how  many  revolutions  per  minute  would  it 

then  make?  Ans.  134.19  rev. 

3.  The  list  price  of  an  engine  was  $1,400;  of  a  boiler,  $1,150;  and  of 
the  necessary  fitlings  for  the  two,  $340.  If  25i  discount  was  allowed 
OD  the  engine.  32$  on  the  boiler,  and  1^  on  the  fittings,  what  was  the 
actual  coat  of  the  plant  ?  Ans,  $3,244.S0, 

4.  If  I  lend  a  man  $1,100.  and  this  is  le}!(  of  the  amount  that  I  have 
on  interest,  how  much  money  have  1  on  interest  ?  Ans.  $5,94S,90. 

G.    A  test  showed  that  an  engine  developed  190.4  horsepower,  16$  of 

which  was  consumed  in  friction.     How  much  power  was  available  for 

use*  Ans.  181.84  H.  P. 

I.    By  adding  a  condenser  to  a  steam  engine,  the  power  was  increased 

14f  lad  the  consumption  of  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour  was  decreased 

"S-   If  the  engine  could  originally  develop  50  horsepower  and  required 

Si  pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour,  what  would  be  the  total 

I    ^■•ight  of  coal  used  in  an  hour  with  the  condenser,  assuming  the  engine 

^HUU  fuU  power  ?  Ans.   159.9  lb. 

DENOMINATE    NUMBERS. 

86.  A  denominate  numlier  is  a  concrete  number,  and 
■My  be  either  simple  or  compound;  as,  8  quarts;  S  feet 
lO  inches,  etc.  Denominate  numbers  are  also  called  com- 
Ponad  numbers. 

S7<  A  simple  denominate  number  consists  of  unitsof 
Intt one  denomination ;  aa,l(!cents;  It) hours;  5  dollars,  etc. 
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!38.  A  compound  denominate  number  consists  of  units 
of  two  or  more  denominations  of  a  similar  kind ;  as,  3  yards 
2  feet  1  inch. 

29.  In  whole  numbers  and  in  decimals^  the  law  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  on  the  scale  of  10,  but  in  compound^  or  denotn- 
inate^  numbers  the  scale  varies. 


MEASURES. 

30.  A  measure  is  a  standard  unit^  established  by  law  or 
custom^  by  which  quantity  of  any  kind  is  measured.  The 
standard  unit  of  dry  measure  is  the  Winchester  bushel ;  of 
-weigrht,  the  pound ;  of  liquid  measure,  the  gallon,  etc. 

31.  Measures  are  of  six  kinds: 

1.  Extension.  4.     Time. 

2.  Weight.  5.     Angles. 

3.  Capacity.  6.     Money  or  value. 


MEASURES    OF   EXTENSION. 


32.    Measures    of   extension    are  used 
lengths,  distances,  surfaces,  and  solids. 


in 


measuring 


12     inches  (in.)  = 

8     feet  . 

5.5  yards 
40  rods 

8  furlongs 


LINEAR  MEASURE. 

TABLE. 
Abbreviation. 

in.  ft.  yd. 

86=    3=1 
198  =  16i     =5.5 
7,920  =  660     =220 
68.860  =  5,280  =  1,760 


1  foot  .     . 

ft. 

1.  yard . 

yd. 

1  rod    .     . 

rd. 

1  furlong 

.    fur. 

1  mile  . 

mi. 

rd.  fur.  mi. 

1 
40=1 
320=8  =  1 


SQUARE  MEASURE. 

TABLE. 

144    square  inches  (sq.  in.)    .     .     .  =  1  square  foot 

9    square  feet =  1  square  yard 

30^  square  yards =  1  square  rod  . 

160    square  rods =1  acre    .     .     . 

640    acres =  1  square  mile 

sq.  mi.        A.  sq.  rd.  sq.  yd.  sq.  ft. 

1     =    640  =    102,400  =  8,097,600    =    27,878,400 


sq.  ft. 
sq.  yd. 
sq.  rd. 
A. 
sq.  mL 
-eq.  in. 
4,014,489,600 
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CUBIC  MEASCHK. 
TASLB. 

1,7£8   cubic  inches  (cu.  in.)  .    .  =     1  cubic  foot  . 

97   cubic  feet =1  cubic  yard  , 

138    cubic  feel   ....,.  =     1  cord   .     .     . 

24|  cubic  feet =     1  perch      .     . 


a.  yd. 
1     = 


.  ft. 


I-  in. 


27     =     46.656 


MEASUBES  OP  WEIGHT. 

AVOIRDUPOIS   TVEIGH'I'. 

^  ounces  (at. ) =1  pound  .... 

t  pounds =1  hundredweight 

..  or  2.000  lb =     I  ton 


1     =     20     =     2,000     =     :i3,000 

The  ounce  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  etc. 
Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  for  weighing  coarse  and  heavy 
articles. 

LONG   TO!«   TABLE. 


113  pounds 

»cwt..nr  2.840  lb 

.     .     .     =     1  pound  . 
.     .     .     =     1  hundredw 
.     .     .     =     1  ton  .     . 

eight 

.     ,     .     cwt. 
.         .     .    T. 

34.     In  all  the  calculations  hereafter. 
be  considered  1  ton,  unless  the  long  ton 
■KKcially  mentioned. 

2.000  pounds  will 
{3,240  pounds)  is 

r 

24  grains  (gr)  .    ,     ,     . 

TROY    WEIGHT. 

.     =    1  pennyweight 

.    .    .     pwt. 

lb. 


oes =1  pound  .... 

lb.  oz.  pwt.  gr. 

1     =     13    =    240    =    S,780 

^  Troy  weight  is  used  in  weighing  gold  and  silver  ware, 
jewels,  etc.     It  is  used  by  jewelers. 
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MEASUBES  OF  CAPACITY. 

lilQUII)  MEASURE. 


4   gills  (gi.) 

2   pints 

4   quarts 

81i  gallons 

2   barrels,  or  63  gallons    .    . 

hhd.      bbl.        gal. 
1     =    2    =    68 


TABLE. 


1  pint pt. 

1  quart qt. 

1  gallon gal. 

1  barrel bbl. 

1  hogshead hhd. 


qt. 

252    = 


pt.  gi. 

504    =    2,016 


2  pints  (pt.) 
8  quarts 
4  pecks  .    . 


DRY  MEASURE. 

TABLE. 


=     1  quart qt. 

=     1  peck pk. 

=     1  bushel bu. 


bu.        pk,         qt.  pt. 

1     =     4     =     32     =     64 


MEASURE  OF  TIME. 


TABLE. 


60  seconds  (sec.) 
60  minutes 
24  hours     .     . 
7  days 


=  1  minute min. 

=  1  hour hr. 

=  1  day da. 

=:  1  week wk. 

865  days       )  ^ 

^         V =  1  common  year yr. 

12  months )  ^  ^ 

866  days =  1  leap  year. 

100  years =  1  century. 

Note. — It  is  customary  to  consider  one  month  as  30  days. 


MEASURE  OF  ANGLES  OR  ARCS. 

TABLE. 

60  seconds  (') =  1  minute '. 

60  minutes =  1  degree *. 

90  degrees  . =  1  right  angle  or  quadrant  L- 

860  degrees =  1  circle cir. 

1  cir.     =     360"*     =     21,600'     =     1.296,000' 


ARITHMETIC. 
MEAsrKE    OF    MO?fEY. 

UMTED  STATES  S 


10  dimre 


1  eagle 


mSCELLAXEOrS    TABLE. 


1  meter  is  39.37  inches. 

I  hand  is  4  inches. 

1  palm  ia  8  inches. 

I  span  is  9  inches, 
24  sheets  are  1  quire. 
30  quires,  or  480  sheets,  are  I 

i  bushel  contains2,I50.4cu. 


IS  tbiogs  are  1  dozen. 
IS  doxcQ  are  1  gross, 
IS  gross  ftre  1  great  gross. 

2  things  are  1  pair. 
to  things  are  1  score. 

1  leagne  is  3  miles. 

1  (athnm  Ja  6  feet. 

1  U.  S.  standard  gallon  (also  called  a  wii 

I  U .  S.  standdfd  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.35G  [Miunds,  nearly, 

1  cubic  foot  contains  7.481  U.  S.  standard  gallons,  nearly. 

I  British  imperial  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  pounds. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  to  carefully 
I     tnemorise  all  the  above  tables. 

^^F    REDUCTION  OF  DENOMINATE  NUBfBERS. 

35.  Redaction  of  denominate  numbers  is  the  process  oC 
changing  their  denomination  without  changing  their  value. 
Thejr  may  be  changed  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  denomina- 
tion or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher — either  is  reduction.  As 
8  hours  =  lao  minutes. 
33  ounces  =  2  pounds. 

Principle. — Denominate   numbers  are   changed  to 
WW  denominations  by  multiplying,  and  to  higher  denomi- 
nations by  dividing. 
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To  reduce  denominate  ntunbers  to  lo^wer  denomina- 
tions: 

37*     Example. — Reduce  5  yd.  2  ft.  7  in.  to  inches. 

Solution. —  yd.  ft.  in. 

5  2  7 

8 

rift 
2  ft 

Tift, 
12 

84 

17 


2  0  4  in. 

7  in. 


2  1  1  in.  Ans. 
Explanation. — Since  there  are  3  feet  in  1  yard,  in  5  yards 
there  are  5  X  3,  or  15,  feet,  and  15  feet  +  2  feet  =  17  feet. 
There  are  12  inches  in  a  foot ;  therefore,  12  X  17  =  204  inches, 
and  204  inches +7  inches  =  211  inches  in  6  yards  2  feet 
7  inches. 

38.     Example. — Reduce  6  hours  to  seconds. 

Solution: —  6       hr. 

60 


8  6  0     min. 
60 


2  16  0  0  sec.    Ans. 
Explanation. — As  there  are   60  minutes  in  1   hour,  in 
6  hours  there  are  6  X  60,  or  360,  minutes;  as  there  are  no 
minutes  to  add,  we  multiply  360  minutes  by  60,  to  get  the 
number  of  seconds. 

39.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  if  any  denomination  be 

omitted,   represent  it  by  a  cipher.     Thus,  before  reducing 

3  rods  6  inches  to  inches,  insert  a  cipher  for  yards  and  a 

cipher  for  feet,  as 

rd.     yd.      ft.      in. 

3        0        0        6 

40,  Rule. — Multiply  the  number  representing  the  highest 
denomination  by  the  number  of  units  in  the  next  lower  required 
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}ake  one  of  the  higher  denomination,  and  to  the  product 
add  the  number  of  given  units  of  that  lower  denomination. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  number  is  reduced  to  the 
Ttquircd  denomination. 


EXAJIPLES   FOK  PRACTICE. 

4fd.  2  yd.  3  ft.  to  feet. 

4  bu.  8  pk.  3  qt,  to  quarts. 

13  rd.  5  yd.  2  £L  to  feel. 

5  mi.  too  rd.  10  ft.  to  feet. 
62  hhd.  24  gal.  1  pt.  to  pints. 
5  cir.  19'  20'  t 

14  bu.  to  quarts. 


(al 

7*  ft. 

K>>) 

154  qt. 

(c) 

331,6  ft. 

(rf) 

38,0(10  ft. 

If) 

S«,40l  pt 

[/) 

108.980'. 

(i-l 

448  qt. 

1  low^or  to  higher  (lenomlnatloiis: 

48.      Example.— Reduce  ill  inches  to  higher  denominat 
Solution.—  1  2 )  2 1 1  in. 

3  )  n  ft.  +  1  in. 


5yd.  +  2  ft.  +  7  in.     Ans. 
Explanation. — There  are  13  inches  in  1  foot;  therefore, 
ill  divided  by  13  =  17  feet  and  7  inches  over.     There  are 
3  feet   in  1   yard;  therefore,  17  feet  divided  by  3  =  5  yards 
i       and  2  feet  over.     The  last  quotient  and  the  two  remainders 
Constitute  the  answer,  5  yards  2  feet  7  inches. 

43,     Example.— Reduce  14.135  gills  to  higher  denominations. 
I  SoLUTiOK. —  4 1  1  4  1  3  Ti 

^^^B  2  )      3  .^  3  3  pt.  3  gi. 

^^^^k  4 )      178  6  qt.     pt. 

^^^L^^  4  4  I 

^^^^^^^P  13  0  0 

^^^^^^^  1  ^"0 

Explanation. — There  are  4  gills  in  1  pint,  and  in  14,135 
gills  there  are  as  many  pmts  as  4  is  contained  times  in 
H,135,  or  3,533  pints  and  3  gills  remaining.  There  are 
S  pints  in  1  quart,  and  in  3,533  pints  there  are  1,766  quarts 
foA  1  pint  remaining.     There  are  4  quarts  in  1  gallon,  and 
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in  1,76C  quarts  there  are  441  gallons  and  2  quarts  remain- 
ing. There  are  SIJ  gallons  in  1  barrel,  and  in  441  gallons 
there  are  14  barrels. 

The  last  quotient  and  the  three  remainders  constitute 
the  answer,  14  barrels  2  quarts  1  pint  3  gills. 

44.  Rule. — Dix'ide  the  number  reprtsaiting  the  denom- 
ination  given  by  the  number  of  units  of  this  denomination 
required  to  make  one  unit  of  the  next  higher  denomination. 
The  remainder  will  be  of  the  same  denomination,  but  the 
quotient  will  be  of  the  next  higher.  Divide  this  quotient  by 
the  number  of  units  of  its  denomination  required  to  make 
one  unit  of  the  next  higher.  Continue  until  the  highest 
denomination  is  reached  or  until  there  is  not  enough  of  a 
denomination  left  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher.  The  last 
quotient  and  the  remainders  constitute  the  required  result. 


exampj.es  for  practice. 
4A.      Reduce  to  units  of  higher  denominations  i 

(n)  7,4Q0  sq.   in.;  {0)  7.580  sq.  yd.;  (c)  148,780  cu.  in.;  (rf)  n,65r; 
(c)   8.000  gi. ;(/)  80,450  lb. 

[■  (a)     5  sq.  yd.  6  sq.  ft.  110  sq.  in. 
(*)      1  A.  90  sq.  rd.  17  sq.  yd.  *  sq.  ft.  72  sq.  in. 
"  :u.  yd.  5  cu.  ft.  153  cu.  in. 
'\\d)    4'M  ir. 

(r)      8  hhd.  61  gal. 
l(/)    18  T.  4  cwt  60  lb. 


Ans. 


ADDITION  OF  DENOBDNATE  NTIMBER8. 

46.  As  in  the  case  of    abstract  numbers,  denominate 
numbers  may  be  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  and  divided. 

47.  Example,— Find  the  sum  of  3  cwt  46  lb,  12  oa, ;  S  cwt  18Hx 

13  on. ;  13  cwt.  50  lb.  13  oi. ;  37  lb.  4  oz. 
Solution.—  T.        cwt.        lb.         oi. 
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Explanation. — Begin  to  add  at  the  right-hand  column; 
■1  +  13  -(-  13  "1-  12  =  42  ounces;  as  16  ounces  make  I  pound, 
i'Z  ounces  -^  IG  =  2  pounds  and  a  remainder  of  10  ounces,  or 
2  pounds  and  10  ounces.  Place  10  ounces  under  the  ounce 
column  and  add  2  pounds  to  the  next,  or  pound,  column, 
Then,  2  +  27  -i-  50  +  12  -f  4ti  =  137  pounds ;  as  100  pounds 
make  a  hundredweight,  137  -i- 100  =  1  hundredweight  and 
a  remainder  of  37  pounds.  Place  the  37  under  the  pound 
column  and  add  1  hundredweight  to  the  next,  or  hundred- 
weight, column.  Next,  1-f- 13  4-8  +  3=^  24  hundredweight, 
20  hundredweight  make  a  ton;  therefore,  24  -^  20  =  1  ton 
and  4  hundredweight  remaining.  Hence,  the  sum  is  1  ton 
4  hundredweight  37  pounds  10  ounces. 

48.  EXAUi-LK.— What  is  the  sum  of  2  rd.  3  yd.  2  rt.  5  in. ;  0  rd. 
1  (t.  10  in.;  17  rd.  11  in. ;  4  yd.  1  ft.? 


yd. 


3* 


^^■i  SoLUTiox. — 

^^^^  or    26  8    Ans. 

'  Explanation. — The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  first  col- 

umn =  26  inches,  or  2  feet  and  2  inches  remaining.  The 
sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  next  column  plus  2  feet  =  (i  feet, 
or  2  yards  and  0  feet  remaining.  The  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  the  next  column  plus  2  yards  =  9  yards,  or  9  -f-  6J^  =  1  rod 
and  3^  yards  remaining.  The  sum  of  the  next  column  plus 
1  rod  =  26  rods.  To  avoid  fractions  in  the  sum,  the  J  yard 
is  reduced  to  1  foot  and  6  inches,  which  added  to  2(j  rods 
;i  yards  0  feet  and  2  inches  =  26  rods  3  yards  1  foot  8  inches. 
49.     ExAHPLE.— What  is  the  sum  of  47  ft.  and  3  rd.  2  yd.  3  fi. 


10  it 


ipLDTiot). — When  47  ft.  is  reduced,  it  equals  2  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft. ,  which 
e  added  to  8  rd,  2  yd.  2  ft.  10  in.    Thus, 
rd.        yd,        ft.        in. 
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50»  Role. — Place  the  numbers  so  that  like  denominations 
are  under  one  another.  Begin  at  the  right-hand  column  and 
add.  Divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  units  of  this  denomi- 
nation required  to  make  one  unit  of  the  next  higher.  Place 
the  remainder  under  the  column  added  and  carry  the  quotient 
to  the  next  column.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  the  highest 
denomination  given  is  reached. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PRACTICE. 

51.     What  is  the  sum  of: 

{a)    25  lb.  7  oz.  15  pwt.  28  gr. ;  17  lb.  16  pwt. ;  15  lb.  4  oz.  12  pwt. ; 
18  lb.  16  gr. ;  10  lb.  2  oz.  11  pwt.  16  gr.  ? 

{b)    9  mi.  13  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft. ;  16  rd.  5  yd.  1  ft  5  in. ;  16  mi.  2rd.  8  in. ; 
14  rd.  1  yd.  9  in.  ? 

{€)    3  cwt.  46  lb.  12  oz. ;  12  cwt.  9^  lb. ;  2J  cwt.  21t  lb.  ? 
(</)  10  yr.  8  mo.  8  da. ;  42  yr.  6  mo.  7  da. ;  7  yr.  5  mo.  4  da.; 
17  yr.  17  da.  ? 

{e)    17  T.  11  cwt.  49  lb.  14  oz. ;  16  T.  47  lb.  18  oz. ;  20  T.  18  cwt.  14  lb. 
6  oz. ;  11  T.  4  cwt.  16  lb.  12  oz.  ? 

( /)  14  sq.  yd.  8  sq.  ft.  19  sq.  in. ;  105  sq.  yd.  16  sq.  ft.  240  sq.  in. ; 
42  sq.  yd.  28  sq.  ft.  165  sq.  in.  ? 

(a)     86  lb.  8  oz.  16  pwt.  7  gr. 
{b)     25  mi.  47  rd.  1  ft.  5  in. 
.     (r)   18  cwt.  2  lb.  14  oz. 
*  I  (</)  77  yr.  8  mo.  1  da. 

\e)      65  T.  9  cwt.  28  lb.  13  oz. 
.  (/)  167  sq.  yd.  186  sq.  in. 


SUBTRACTION   OF   DENOMINATE  NUMBERS. 

52,     Example.— From  21  rd.  2  yd.  2  ft.  6i  in.  take  9  rd.  4  yd. 
lOi  in. 

Solution. —  rd.         yd.         ft.         in. 

21  2  2  6i 

9  4  0  lOi 

11  3i  1  8i    Ans. 

Explanation. — Since  \^\  inches  cannot  be  taken  from 

6^  inches,  we  must  borrow  1  foot,  or  12  inches,  from  the 

2  feet  in  the  next  column  and  add  it  to  the  6^.     6^  +  12 

=  18^.     18i  inches  —  10^^  inches  =  %\  inches.     Then,  0  foot 
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from  the  1  remaining  foot  =  1  foot.  4  yards  cannot  be  taken 
from  3  yards;  therefore,  we  borrow  1  rod.  or  5i  yards,  from 
21  rods  and  add  it  to  2.  3  -f  SJ  =  71 ;  7J-  -  4  -  :n  yards. 
9  rods  from  20  rods  =  11  rods.  Hence,  the  remainder  is 
11  rods  3^  yards  1  foot  Scinches. 

To  avoid  fractions  as  much  as  possible,  we  reduce  the 
^  yard  to  inches,  obtaining  18  inches;  this  added  to  SJ  inches 
gives 26:^  inches,  which  equals  2  feet  2^  inches.  Then,  3  feet 
+  1  foot  =  3  feet  =  1  yard,  and  3  yards  +  1  yard  —  4  yards. 
Hence,  the  above  answer  becomes  11  rods  4  yards  d  feet 
2i  inches. 

53.  Example.— What  is  tlie  dEfference  between  a  rd,  a  yd.  2  ft. 
lain.  Mid  47  fl.? 

SoLtTTIOM. —    47  [t.  =  5  rd.  4  yd.  3  fl, 

rd.  yd.  ft.  in. 


To  find  {npprovttnat^ly)  the  Interval  of  time  lietwecn 
two  dates : 

54.     BXAUPLB.  —  How    many    years,  monlhs.  days,    and  hours 

between  *  o'clock  P.  M.  of  June  15.  1868,  and  10  o'clock  A.  H..  Sep- 
tember 28.  1891  ? 

.OTIOK.—  yr.  mo,         da.  hr. 


^^lOLt 


Explanation. — Counting  24  hours  in  1  day,  4  o'clock  p.  M. 
is  the  16lh  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  or  midnight, 
September  is  the  9th  month  and  June  is  the  tJth  month. 
After  placing  the  earlier  date  under  the  later  dale,  subtract 
as  in  the  previous  problems.     Count  30  days  as  1  month, 

55,  Rule. — P/ace  Ihe  smalUr  quantUy  under  the  larger 
quantity,  ■with  like  denominations  under  each  other.  Beginning 
at  the  right,  subtract  successively  Ike  number  in  the  subtrahend 
in  tack  denomination  from  the  one  above  and  place  the  dif- 
frrrmes  underneath.      If  the  number  in  the  minuend  of  arty 
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denomination  is  less  than  thf  number  under  it  in  the  sub- 
trahend, one  unit  must  be  borrowed  from  the  minuend  of  the 
next  higher  denomination,  reduced,  and  added  to  it. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE, 
56.      From; 

{a)     125  lb.  n  OS.  U  pwt.  18  gr.  lake  WJ  lb.  B  <«.  Ill  pwt.  4  gr. 

(i)    12R  hhd.  27  gal.  lake  104  hhd.  14  gal.  J  qt.  1  pi. 

[e)     «5  T.  U  cwt.  M  lb,  10  ni.  take  16  T.  II  cwt.  14  vi. 

{li)    im  sq.  yd.  16  sq.  ft.  142  sq.  in.  take  133  sq.  yd,  196  sq.  In. 

(e)     100  bu,  take  38  bu.  3  pk.  B  qt.  1  pt- 

(/)   14  mi.  36  rd.  5  yd.  18  ft.  11  in.  take  3  mi.  28  rd  4  ft.  10  in. 

f(rt)    28  lb,  II  (li.  4  pwt.  14  gr. 
(H)    22  hhd.  13  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt, 
(f)    48  T,  3  cwt.  63  1b.  12  oz. 
[d)    IBsq.  yd.  10  sq.ft.  esq.  in 
(c)     71  bu.  1  pk.  2  qt.  1  pt. 
(/)  11  mi.  7  rd.  5  yd.  8  tt.  1  in 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  DESOSUXATE  NTTMBERe. 

57.     Example.— Multiply  7  lb.  5  oi.  13  pwt.  15  gr.  by  12. 

SOLtTTIOW.—  lb.  at.  pwt.  gr. 

7  5  18  15 


80  S  8  13   Ans. 

Explanation. —  15  grains  X  12  =  ISO  grains.  180  -=■  24 
=  7  pennyweights  and  12  grains  remaining.  Place  the  12  in 
the  grain  column  and  carry  the  7  pennyweights  to  the  next 
column.  Now,  13  X  12+ 7  =  1G3  pennyweights;  lfi3 -^  20 
=  8  ounces  and  3  pennyweights  remaining.  Then,  5  X  12 
-|-  8  =  68  ounces;  68  -i-  12  =  5  pounds  and  8  ounces  remain- 
ing. Then,  7  X  12  +  5  =  89  pounds.  The  entire  product  is 
89  pound.s  8  ounces  8  pennyweights  12  grains, 

58.  Rule. — Multiply  the  number  representing  each  de- 
nomination  by  the  multiplier,  and  reduce  eaeh  product  to  the 
next  higher  denomination,  -writing  the  remainders  under  each 
denomination,  and  carry  the  quotient  to  the  next,  as  in  addition 
of  denominate  numbers. 

59.  Note. — In  multiplicalion  and  division  of  denominate  num- 
bers,   it   is  sometimes  easier    to    reduce   the   number   to   the   lowest 


denomination  given  before  multiplying  or  dividing,  especially  if  the 
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multiplier  or  divisor  is  a  decimal.  Thus,  In  the  above  example,  had 
Ihe  multiplier  been  1.3,  the  easiest  way  to  multiply  would  have  been  to 
reduce  the  number  to  grain.'!:  then,  multiply  by  1.8,  and  reduce  the 
product  to  higher  denominations.  For  example,  7  lb,  5  oz.  13  pwt. 
IB  BT.  =  48,047  gr.  43.W7  x  1.3  =  31,838  4  gr.  =  8  lb.  11  oz,  IS  pwt, 
at  t^.  Also,  43,047  X  12  =  51fl,584  gr.  =  89  lb.  a  oz.  3  pwt.  13  gr,.  as 
before.     The  student  may  use  either  method. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PRACTItE 


OO.     Multiply : 

(<t)    15cwt.  Onib.  by5;(i5)13yr-  10  mo.  3  da.  by  14;  {c)  li  mi,  I45rd. 
3  gal.  4pt.  by  9;  {^-iScd.  7«  cu.  (t.  by  IS;  (/)  4  hhd,  3  gal. 


1  ql.  I  pt.  by  12. 


(") 


ii) 


78  cwt,  SO  lb, 

1TB  yr,  9  mo,  IS  da. 


^^P      DIVISION  OF  DENOMXIfATE  NUMBERS. 

61.      Example  1.— Divide  49  lb.  11  oz.  6  pwt,  by  8. 
SoLCTIow—  lb.  oz.        pwt,       gr. 


rd, 


(rf)     113  gal.  2qt, 
(4      lased,  118  cu,  ft. 
(/)    48  hhd.  40  gal.  3  qt. 


S  )  48 


11 


8  lb.  1  oz,  »  pwt,  Sgr.  Ads, 
Explanation. — After  placing  the  quantities  as  above, 
proceed  as  follows:  8  is  contained  in  48  C  times  without 
a  remainder.  8  is  contained  in  11  ounces  once  with 
3  ounces  remaining.  3x2O=:60;  0O+C  =  G(!  pennyweights; 
(111  pennyweights  -r-  8  =  8  pennyweights  and  3  pennyweights 
remaining  ;  2  X  34  grains  =  48  grains  ;  48  grains  ->-  6 
=  6  grains.  Therefore,  the  entire  quotient  is  6  pounds 
I  ounce  8  pennyweights  (1  grains. 

ExAUPLB  2.— A  silversmith  melted  up  3  lb.  8  oz,  10  pwt.  of  silver, 
which  he  made  into  6  spoons;  what  was  the  weight  of  each  spoon  ? 
SoLVTtoM. —  lb,        oz.        pwt. 

6  )  2  8  10 

5  02.       8  pwt.    8  gr.     Ans, 
Explanation. — Since  we  cannot  divide  3  pounds  by  6,  we 
reduce  it  to  ounces,     i  pounds  =  'Zi  ounces,  and  Hi  ounces 
-|-  8  ounces  =  33  ounces  ;    33  ounces  ^6  =  5  ounces  and 
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2  ounces  over.  2  ounces  =  40  pennyweights.  40  penny- 
weights + 10  pennyweights  =  60  pennyweights,  and  60  penny- 
weights -5-6  =  8  pennyweights  and  2  pennyweights  over. 
2  pennyweights  =  48  grains,  and  48  grains  -^  6  =  8  grains. 
Hence,  each  spoon  contains  6  ounces  8  pennyweights 
8  grains. 

62.     Example.— Divide  820  rd.  4  yd.  2  ft.  by  112. 

Solution. —  rd.      yd.    ft.  rd.     yd.    ft.    in. 

112)820  4   2(7   1   2  5.148  Ans. 
784 


8  6  rd.  rem. 
6.5 


180 
180 

1  9  8.0  yd. 
4  yd. 

112)  2T2  yd.  ( 1  yd. 
112 


9  0  yd.  rem. 
3 


2  7  0  ft. 
2  ft. 


1  1  2  )  2  7  2  ft.  (  2  ft. 
224 


4  8  ft.  rem. 
12 

9^ 

48 

1  1  2  )  5  7  6.0  0  0  0  in.  (  5.1  4  2  8-h  in.,  or  5.1  4  3  in. 
560 

~T60 
112 

480 

448 

320 
224 

960 
896 

"71 
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Explanation. — The  first  quotient  is  7  rods  witli  36  rods 
remaining.  5.5  x  36  =  198  yards;  198  yards  +  i  yards 
=  203  yards ;  203  yards  -=-112  =  1  yard  and  90  yards  remain- 
ing. 90  X  3  =  270  feet ;  370  feet  +  3  feet  =  373  feet ;  373  feet 
-M12=3  feet  and  48  feet  remaining;  48  X  13  =  576  inches; 
676  inches  -;-  113  =  5.143  inches,  nearly. 

The  preceding  example  is  solved  by  long  division,  because 
the  numbers  are  too  large  to  deal  with  mentally.  Instead  of 
expressing  the  last  resuSt  as  a  decimal,  it  might  have  been 
expressed  as  a  common  fraction.  Thus,  676  -;-  112  —  5^^ 
=:  5^  inches.  The  chief  advantage  of  using  a  common  frac- 
tion is  that  if  the  quotient  be  multiplied  by  the  divisor,  the 
result  will  always  be  the  same  as  the  original  dividend. 

63.  Rule. — Find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  contained 
in  the  first  or  highest  denomination  of  the  dividend.  Reduce 
the  remainder  {if  any)  to  the  next  lower  denomination  and 
add  to  it  the  number  in  the  given  dividend  expressing  t/iat 
denomination.  Diinde  this  new  dividend  by  the  divisor. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  next  denomination  in  the  quotient 
required.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  the  lowest  denomi- 
nation is  reached.  The  successive  quotients  will  constitute  the 
entire  quotient. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE, 


Divide- 


<•}  S76  mi.  976  rd.  by  23;  (*)  1.137  bu.  3  pk.  4  qt.  1  pt.  by  10; 
M  S4  cwl-  48  lb-  49  oz.  by  16;  {rf)  78  sq.  yd.  18  sq.  ft.  41  sq.  in.  by  18; 
(i)  148  mi.  84  rd,  34  yd,  by  12;  (/)  100  T.  16  cwt.  18  lb.  11  oi.  by  15; 
{£)  36  lb.  18  oz.  18pwt.  14  gr.  by  8;  {A)  113  mi.  4t)  rd.  by  100. 

Ans,  (a)  17  mi.  4!^',  rd. ;  (6)  113  bu.  3  pk,  1  qt.  i  pt, ;  (<-}  5  cwt. 
as  lb.  8A  oz- :  (rf)  4  sq.  yd.  4  sq,  ft.  a^t,  sq.  in. ;  (f)  13  mi.  113  rd.  2  yd. ; 
If)  a  T.  14  cwt.  41  lb.  8H  OS. ;  (^)  4  lb.  8  oz.  7  pwt.  H  gr. ;  (A)  1  mi. 
SBHrd. 

I.  On  Monday,  1  T.  8  cwt.  of  coal  are  burned  under  a  boiler;  on 
Tuesday,  1  T.  1  cwt.  64  lb. ;  on  Wednesday,  1  T.  2  cwt.  16  lb. ;  on 
Thursday.  I  T,  2  cwt.  70  lb.;  on  Friday,  1  T.  3 cwt.  43  lb,;  on  Satur- 
day, 15  cwt  68  lb.    How  much  coal  was  burned  during  the  week  ? 


Ans.  6  T.  8  c 


.-ii  lb. 
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2.  504  gal.  2  qt.  of  water  are  drawn  from  a  tank  containing  80  hhd. 
4  gal.  8  qt.  of  water.     How  much  water  remains  ? 

Ans.  22  hhd.  4  gal.  1  qt, 

8.  A  main  line  shaft  is  made  up  of  5  lengths,  as  follows:  16  ft.  3  in., 
15  ft.  8  in..  15  ft.  2  in.,  14  ft.  6  in.,  12  ft.  10  in.  If  10  hangers  are  used, 
one  being  at  each  end  of  the  shaft,  what  is  the  distance  between  them, 
supposing  them  to  be  spaced  equally  ?  Ans.  8  ft.  8f  in. 

4.  If  the  distance  around  a  flywheel  is  47  ft.  8  in.  and  the  belt 
extends  f  of  the  way  around,  what  is  the  distance  covered  by  the  belt  ? 

Ans.  28  ft.  4i  in. 

5.  A  boiler  shell  is  made  up  of  three  sheets,  each  5  ft.  6}^  in.  long. 
If  the  lap  at  each  of  the  two  middle  seams  is  2^  in.,  what  is  the  length 
of  the  shell  ?  Ans.  16  ft.  Zj\  in. 

6.  In  a  return-tubular  boiler  the  heating  surface  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  outside  of  shell,  08  sq.  ft.  9.8  sq.  in. ;  heads,  5  sq.  ft.  4^  sq.  in. ; 
tubes,  683  sq.  ft.  10.75  sq.  in.  What  is  the  total  area  of  the  heating  sur- 
face in  square  feet  and  square  inches  ?  Ans.  786  sq.  ft.  25.05  sq.  in. 
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INVOLUTION. 

If  a  product  consists  of  equal  factors,  it  is  called  a 
wer  of  one  of  those  equal  factors,  and  one  of  the  equal 
ctors  is  called  a  root  of  the  product.  The  power  and  the 
root  are  named  according  to  the  number  of  equal  factors  in 
the  product.  Thus,  3x3,  or  9.  is  the  s^irmd  power,  or 
square,  of  3;  3  X  3  X  3,  or  27,  is  the  third  power,  or  cube. 
of  3;  3  X  3  X  3  X  3,  or  81,  is  the  fourth  power  of  3.  Also, 
3  is  the  second  root,  or  square  root,  of  9;  3  is  the  third 


root,  or 


\  the  fourth  root  of  81. 


k£. 


be  root,  of  27;  3  i; 
For  the  sake  of  brevity. 
8  X  3  is  written  3",  and  read  three  square, 


I        roo 

■' 

^^^H  or  three  expemen!  two; 

^^^1         3  X  8  X  3  is  written  3'.  and  read  three  cube, 

^^^  or  three  expmtenl  three; 

I  3x3x3x3  is  written  3*,  and  read  three  fourth, 

I  or  three  exponent  ioiir; 

and  £o  on. 

A  number  written  above  and  to  the  right  of  another  num- 
ber, to  show  how  often  the  latter  number  is  used  as  a  factor, 
is  called  an  exponent.  Thus,  in  3",  the  number  "  is  the 
exponent,  and  shows  that  3  is  to  be  used  as  a  factor  twelve 
times;  so  that  3"  is  a  contraction  for 

3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3x3. 


1 
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In  an  expression  like  3',*  the  exponent  *  shows  how  often 
3  is  used  as  a  factor.  Hence,  if  the  exponent  of  a  number 
is  unity,  the  number  is  used  once  as  a  factor;  thus,  3^  =  3, 
4*  =  4,  6*  =  5. 

3.  If  the  side  of  a  square  contains  5  inches,  the  area  of 
the  square  contains  5  X  5,  or  5*,  square  inches.  If  the  edge 
of  a  cube  contains  5  inches,  the  volume  of  the  cube  contains 
5x5x5,  or  6%  cubic  inches.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
5*  and  5'  are  called  the  square  and  cube  of  5,  respectively. 

4«     To  find  any  poiP^er  of  a  number: 

ExABCPLB  1. — ^What  is  the  third  power,  or  cube,  of  36? 
Solution.—  35  X  35  X  35 

or  3  5 

35 


175 
105 

1225 
35 

6125 
3675 

cube  =  42875    Ans. 

EzABCPLB  2. — What  is  the  fourth  power  of  15? 
Solution.—  15  X  15  X  15  x  15 

or        15 
15 

7^5 
15 


225 
15 

1  125 
225 

3375 

[ 1^ 

16875 
3375 

fourth  power  =  5  0  6  2  5    Ans. 
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ExAMPLB  3.—    1.2*  »  what? 
Solution.—  1.2  x  1.2  x  1.2  ' 

or  1.2 

1.2 

1.44 

1.2 

2?8 
144 

cube  s  1.7  2  8    Ans. 

EzAMPLB  4. — What  is  the  third  power,  or  cube,  of  f  ? 

(Zy     3'  ^3^3^3^3X3X3 

i8 


Solution. — 


8*       8  ^  8  ^  8       8  X  8  X  8  ~  512 


?T7;.    Ans. 


5«  Rale. — I.  To  raise  a  whole  number  or  a  decimal  to  any 
Power^  use  it  as  a  factor  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the 
exponent, 

II.  To  raise  a  fraction  to  any  power ^  raise  both  the  numer- 
aior  and  denominator  to  the  power  indicated  by  the  exponent. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE. 


Raise  the  following  to  the  powers  indicated: 
(fl)    85V 


Kb) 
(^) 

(f) 


6.5V 
14V 

(J)'. 
1.4V 


Ans. 


(a)  7,225. 

(b)  ttt. 

(c)  42.25. 
{d)  38,416. 
{e)  H. 

(/)  Ht. 

{g)  ^. 

(h)  5.37824. 


1—7 
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EVOLUTION. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  UKNERAL,  RGUAPtRS. 

6.  Evolution  is  the  reverse  of  involution.  It  is  the 
process  of  finding  the  ruot  of  a  number  that  is  considered 
as  a  power. 

7.  The  square  i-oot  of  a  number  is  that  number  which, 
when  used  twice  as  a  factor,  produces  the  number. 

Thus,  2  is  the  square  root  of  4,  since  2x2  (or  2")  =  4. 

8.  The  cube  root  of  a  number  is  that  number  which, 
when  used  three  times  as  a  factor,  produces  the  number. 

Thus,  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27,  since  3  X  3  X  3  (qr  3*)  =  27. 

9.  The  fourth  root  of  a  number  is  that  number  which, 
when  used  four  times  as  a  factor,  produces  the  number. 

Thus,  9  is  the  fourth  root  of  6,561,  since  9x9x9x9 
(or  9*)  =  6,5G1. 

10.  The  fifth  root  of  a  number  is  that  number  which, 
when  used  five  times  as  a  factor,  produces  the  number. 

Thus,  7  is  the  fifth  root  of  16,807,  since  7x7x7x7x7 
(or  7*)  =  16,807. 

11.  The  processes  of  finding  squares  and  cubes  and 
square  roots  and  cube  roots  are  very  frequently  employed 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  problems  pertaining  to 
mensuration  and  engineering.  The  process  of  raising  a 
number  to  some  power,  the  exponent  of  the  number  being 
integral  {integral  is  the  adjective  for  integer;  i.  e.,  an  inte- 
gral number  is  one  that  does  not  contain  a  fraction  or  deci- 
mal) is  very  simple;  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  finding 
the  roots,  is  very  long  and  laborious,  for  which  reason  tables 
are  generally  employed.  The  tables  so  used  are  of  two 
kinds — thosegiving  the  roots  directly  and  logarithms.     While 
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the  roots  of  numbers  can  be  found  without  the  aid  of  a  table, 
it  is  not  customary  to  do  this  except  in  ihe  case  of  square 
root,  which  is  comparatively  easy.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  know  some  general  method  of  finding  the  roots  of 
□nmbers,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  find  a  root  when  a 
table  was  not  at  hand.  For  purposes  of  this  Course,  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  a  table  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

13.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  processes  of 
involution  and  evolution  may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

In  finding  the  area  of  a  square  or  a  circle,  it  is  necessary 
to  square  the  length  of  a  certain  line;  conversely,  in  finding 
the  side  of  a  square  or  the  diameter  of  a  circle  that  will  have 
a  given  area  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  square  root.  In  find- 
ing the  volume  of  a  cube  or  a  sphere  it  is  necessary  to  cube 
the  length  of  a  certain  line;  conversely,  in  finding  the  length 
of  one  of  the  edges  of  a  cube  or  the  diameter  of  a  sphere 
that  will  have  a  given  volume,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the 
cube  root.  There  are  many  other  cases  where  it  is  required 
to  extract  square  root  and  cube  root,  but  enough  has  been 
Slated  so  far  to  show  the  importance  of  the  processes. 

13.  Cube  root  is  not  required  as  often  as  square  root; 
fourth  and  fifth  roots  are  required  but  very  seldom,  and  not 
at  all  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Course. 

14.  Having  shown  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  find- 
ing the  roots  of  numbers,  the  manner  of  using  the  table 
following  the  Examination  Questions  in  this  Section  will 
now  be  explained.  But  before  studying  the  explanations, 
certain  definitions  and  properties  of  numbers  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

15.  The  radical  sign  V,  when  placed  before  a  number, 
indicates  that  some  root  of  that  number  is  to  be  found.  The 
viacalum  is  almost  always  used  in  connection  with  the  rad- 
ical sign,  as  shown  in  Art.  16. 

16.  The  Index  of  the  root  is  a  small  lii^ire  placed  over 
and  to  the  lelt  of  the  radical  sign,  to  show  what  root  is  to  be 
found. 
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Thus,  ^!i06  denotes  the  square  root  of  100, 

<'12.5  denotes  the  cube  root  of  125. 

17.  When  the  square  root  is  to  be  extracted,  the  index 
is  generally  omitted.  Thus,  VlOO  indicates  the  square  root 
of  100.     Also,   V225  indicates  the  square  root  of  225. 

18.  In  any  number,  the  figures  beginning  with  the  first 
digit*  at  the  left  and  ending  with  the  last  digit  at  the  right, 
are  called  the  slKulflc-ant  ligures  of  the  number.  Thus, 
the  number  40r»,800  has  the  four  significant  figures  4.  0,  5,  8; 
and  the  number  .000090067  has  the  five  significant  figures 
9.  0,  0,  6,  and  7. 

19.  The  part  of  a  number  consisting  of  its  significant 
figures  is  called  the  siguiricant  part  of  the  number. 
Thus,  in  the  number  2S.070,  the  significant  part  is  2807;  in 
the  number  .00812,  the  significant  part  is  812;  and  in  the 
number  170.3.  the  significant  part  is  1703. 

20.  In  speaking  of  the  significant  figures  or  of  the  sig- 
nificant part  of  a  number,  we  consider  the  figures,  in  their 
proper  order,  from  the  first  digit  at  the  left  to  the  last  digit  at 
the  right,  but  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  position  of  the  deci- 
mal point.  HcacG,  all  numbers  that  differ  only  in  the  position  of 
the  decimal  point  have  the  same  significant  part.  For  example, 
.002103,  21.03,  21,030.  and  210,300  have  the  same  significant 
figures.  2,  1,  0,  and  3,  and  the  same  significant  part  2103. 

The  Integral  part  of  a  number  is  the  part  to  the  left  of 
the  decimal  point  or  to  the  left  of  the  fraction  when  the 
number  consists  of  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction. 

21.  The  student  will  find  the  following  principles  of 
value,  both  in  connection  with  the  extraction  of  roots  and 
in  other  arithmetical  calculations: 

a.  In  general,  if  any  two  numbers  are  multiplied  together,  no 
matter  how  many  significant  figures  they  contain,  the  first  five 
significant  figures  of  the  product  will  be  the  same  as  the  first 
five  significant  figures  of  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  same  two  numbers  when  limited  to  five  significant  figures. 

*A  cipher  is  not  &  di^t. 
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For  example,  the  product  of  4.562,357  and  6.421,849  is 
29,298,76", 7 38,093;  limiting  the  numbers  to  five  significant 
figures,  Ihe  product  of  4-5,624  and  64,218  is  2,929.882,032;  and 
the  value  of  both  these  products  to  five  significant  figures  is 
29,299.  In  other  words,  if  only  five  significant  figures  are 
required  in  the  product,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  more  than 
five  significant  figures  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  the 
remaining  figures,  if  any,  being  replaced  by  ciphers,  and  the 
fifth  figures  being  increased  by  I  if  the  sixth  figure  is  5  or  a 
larger  digit.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  fifth  figure  may  be 
one  unit  too  large  or  one  unit  too  small;  hence,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  fifth  figure  be  absolutely  exact,  it  is  better  to  limit 
the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  to  six  figures  instead  of  five, 

For  example,  4,562,347x6,421,849  =  29,298,703,519.603, 
or  29.299,000.000,000  to  five  significant  figures;  4,562,300  X 
6,421.800  =  29,298,178.140,000  =  29.298,000,000,000  to  five 
significant  figures,  the  fifth  figure  being  1  less  than  it 
should  be;  but  4,562.350  X  6,421,850  =  29,298,727,347.600 
=  29,299,000,000,(KXI  to  five  significant  figures. 

b.  If  the  divisor  and  dividend  are  limited  to  six  significant 
figures,  the  quotient  will  always  be  correct  to  five  (usually 
to  six)  significant  figures,  regardless  of  how  many  significant 
figures  there  may  have  been  in  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

For  example,  6,421,849  ■^  4,562,357  =  1.407572+  =  1.4076 
to  five  significant  figures;  also,  642,185  -=-  456,236  =  1.407571  + 
=  1.4076  to  five  significant  figures. 

c.  If  the  number  whose  root  is  to  be  extracted  be  limited 
lo  six  significant  figures,  the  root  will  be  correct  to  five 
(usually  to  six)  significant  figures. 


22.  These  principles  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing general  statement:  In  any  series  of  arithmetical  operations 
— addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  involution,  and 
evolution — /'/  (7  be  desired  to  have  the  final  result  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  significant  figures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  use 
more  significant  figures  in  any  of  the  numbers  operated  on  than 

{desired  number  in  the  result  plus  J.  For  example,  if  only 
I  significant  figures  are  desired  in  the  final  result,  all  the 
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numbers  used  in  the  various  operations  may  be  limited  to 
4  +  1  =  5  significant  figures,  the  fifth  figure  being  increased 
by  I  in  all  cases  if  the  sixth  figure  is  5  or  a  greater  digit. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  follows  that  a  table  that  will  give 
five  significant  figures  of  the  root  correctly  will  be  sufficiently 
extensive  for  all  practical  purposes.  Such  a  table  is  here 
given,  following  the  Examination  Questions,  and  its  use  will 
now  be  explained. 

23.  The  smallest  number  that  can  be  written  with  one 
figure  is  1,  and  the  largest  is  9.  Their  corresponding  squares 
are  1,  and  81.  respectively.  The  smallest  number  that  can 
be  written  with  two  figures  is  10.  and  tlie  largest  is  99. 
Their  corresponding  squares  are  100  and  9,801,  respectively. 
Arrange  the  following  numbers  and  their  squares  thus: 


r  .  1 

9' 

=  81 

W  .  100 

99' 

=  9,801 

100"  =  10.000 

999' 

=  998.001 

l.OOO'  =  1,000.000 

9.999- 

-  99.980.001 

It  is  seen  that  the  square  of  a  number  containing  one 
figure  is  written  with  one  or  two  figures;  the  square  of  a 
number  containing  two  figures  is  written  with  three  or  four 
figures.  Or,  the  square  of  a  number  is  always  written  with 
twice  as  many  figures  as  the  given  number,  or  twice  as 
many  less  one. 

24.  In  order  to  find  the  square  root  of  a  number,  the 
first  step  is  to  point  off  the  number  into  periods,  or  groups, 
of  two  figures  each,  beginning  at  the  right  if  the  number  is 
integral,  and  at  the  decimal  point  if  the  number  is  decimal. 
The  number  of  periods  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  root  if  the  number  is  a  perfect  square. 

If  the  l^st  period  on  the  right  of  a  decimal  number  con- 
tains but  one  figure,  annex  a  cipher  to  complete  the  period. 

Thus,  the  square  root  of  83,740,801  must  contain  four 
figures,  since,  pointing  off  the  periods,  we  get  83'74'08'01,  or 
four  periods;  consequently,  there  must  be  four  figures  in  the 
root.     In  like  manner,  the  square  root  of  50,625  must  contain 
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three  fignres,  since  there  are  (5'06'25)  three  periods.  The 
extreme  left-hand  period  may  contain  either  one  or  two 
figures,  according  to  the  size  of  the  number  squared. 

25.  The  square  of  any  number  wholly  decimal  alwayf 
contains  twice  as  many  figures  as  the  number  squared.  For 
example.  .1"  =  .01,  .13'  =  .0169.  .751'  =  .564001.  etc. 

The  square  of  a  number  partly  decimal  contains  twice  a? 
many  decimal  places  as  there  are  decimal  places  in  thr 
number.     For  example.  12.35'  =  1.52.5225. 

26.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  square  of  a  decimal 
is  always  less  than  the  decimal.  Hence,  the  square  root  of 
a  number  wholly  decimal  is  greater  than  the  number  itself. 
If  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  a  decimal,  and 
the  decimal  has  not  an  even  number  of  figures  in  it,  annex 
a  cipher.  The  best  way  to  point  oR  a  decimal  is  to  begin  at 
the  decimal  point,  and,  going  toward  the  riff/if,  point  off  the 
decimal  into  periods  of  two  figures  each.  Then,  if  the  last 
periud  contains  but  one  figure,  annex  a  cipher  to  complete 
the  period. 

If  the  decimal  point  of  a  number  is  moved  one  or  more 
places  to  the  right  (or  left),  the  decimal  point  in  the  square 
will  be  moved  twice  as  many  places  to  the  right  (or  left), 

^^^'  3.567"  =  12'.T2'.S4'89. 

^^K  356.7*  =  12'72'34'.89. 

^^B  .3567'  =  .12'72'34'S9. 

^^li  will  be  observed  that  these  squares  differ  only  in  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point,  and  when  divided  into  peri- 
ods, the  corresponding  group  in  each  square  contains  the 
same  figures. 

Later  it  will  be  shown  that  numbers  containing  like 
periods  have  like  figures  in  their  roots. 

27.  There  are  comparatively  few  numbers  that  can  be 
separated  into  exactly  equal  factors;  these  numbers  are  called 
perfect  powers,  and  the  factors  are  called  raiional  facfors. 
Numbers  that  cannot  be  separated  into  exactly  equal  factors 
are  called  Imperfect  pow^ern,   and  the  factors  are  called 
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irrational  factors.  In  the  numbers  fron]  1  to  1,000,  inclasive. 
there  are  only  4S  perfect  powers,  not  counting  1.  and  of 
these  only  30  are  perfect  squares  and  9  perfect  cubes. 
These  perfect  powers  are  as  follows:  perfect  squares,  4,  9, 
16.  25,  36,  49,  G4.  81,  100.  121,  144,  169,  196.  225,  256.  289, 
324,  361.  400,  441,  484,  529,  576.  625.  676.  729.  784.  841,  900, 
961;  perfect  cubes.  8.  27.  64.  125,  216.  343.  512.  729,  1000; 
perfect  fourth  powers,  16,  81,  258,  625;  perfect  fifth  powers, 
32,  243;  perfect  sixth  powers,  64,  729;  perfect  seventh 
power,  128.  Of  these  numbers  it  will  be  noticed,  that  two 
of  the  perfect  cubes,  64  and  729,  the  four  perfect  fourth 
powers,  and  ihe  two  perfect  sixth  powers  are  duplicated 
among  the  squares  and  cubes;  hence,  there  are  only  40  dif- 
ferent numbers  between  1  and  1000  that  are  perfect  powers, 

28.  The  root  of  any  number  that  cannot  be  divided  into  as 
many  equal  factors  as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  the  root 
contains  an  interminable  decimal.  For  example,  the  number 
20  lies  between  16^(  =  4')  and  25  {  =  5');  hence,  the  square 
root  of  20,  or  ^20,  is  greater  than  4  and  less  than  5.  and  is 
therefore  equal  to  4  plus  an  interminable  decimal.  In  other 
words,  no  matter  to  how  many  figures  the  square  root  of  20 
may  be  calculated,  the  root  will  never  be  found  exactly. 

29.  Although  the  root  of  an  imperfect  power  cannot  be 
found  exactly,  as  close  an  approximation  may  be  obtained 
as  is  desired.  In  practice,  five  significant  figures  are  all  that 
are  likely  to  be  required,  and  four  are  generally  sufScient. 
In  the  following  examples,  all  roots  will  be  calculated  to 
five  figures,  unless  the  given  number  is  a  perfect  power 
whose  root  contains  less  than  five  figures. 


8QUAKB  BOOT. 

30.  The  first  step  in  finding  the  square  root  is  to  point 
off  the  number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each  as  previously 
described.  The  second  step  is  to  move  the  decimal  point  aritil 
it  falls  between  the  first  (left-hand)  period  containing  a  digit 
and  the  next  period  to  the  right;  in  other  words,  the  first  step 
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is  to  make  tlie  lirst  period  the  integral  part  of  the  number,  if 

it  already  so.     Call  the  result  the  altered  nninber. 

The  second  step  is  to  search  the  table  following  the 
Examination  Questions,  and  in  the  columns  headed  n*  and 
find  two  consecutive  numbers,  one  less  and  the  other 
erealer  than  the  altered  number.  Opposite  the  smaller  of 
the  two  numbers  in  the  column  beaded  n.will  be  found  the 
first  three  figures  of  the  square  root.  All  the  numbers  in  the 
columns  headed  n  are  printed  in  heavy-face  type,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  two  such  columns  on  each  page. 

The  third  step  is  to  find  two  more  figures  of  the  root  and 
the  fourth  step  is  to  locate  the  decimal  point  in  the  root; 
these  two  steps  can  be  best  illustrated  by  examples. 

Example  1.— What  is  Ihe  square  root  of  31,4IGf 

Solution.— Pointing  off  into  periods,  Ihe  result  is  3'14'lfi.  Moving 
Ihe  decimal  point  so  that  the  first  period  becomes  the  inlegrni  part  of 
the  number,  ihe  altered  number  is  3.1416.  Searching  the  table  in  the 
cotumus  beaded  «*,  3.1416  is  found  to  lie  between  3.132D  and  3.1684, 
on  page  t.  The  number  in  the  column  headed  n  opposite  3.1329 
The  first  three  figures  of  the  root  are  therefore  177.  Find  the 
ireoce  between  Ihe  two  numbers  between  which  Ihe  given  number 
(call  this  Ihe  first  dlffereuc-c).  and  the  difference  between 
tbe  smaller  number  and  the  given  number  (call  this  the  second 
difference);  divide  the  second  difference  by  Ihe  first  difference, 
carrj'ing  the  quolieni  to  three  decimal  places  and  increasing  the 
second  figure  by  1  if  Ihe  third  is  5  or  a  grealer  digit.  The  two  6gures 
of  Ihe  qootieot  thus  determined  will  be  Ihe  fourth  and  fifth  Rgures  of 
the  root.  In  the  present  eiample,  dropping  decimal  points  in  Ihe 
remainders,  3.1684  -  3.1329  =  355.  the  first  difference;  3.1416  -  3-1329 
=  87,  Ihe  second  difference;  87 -^  355  =  .245+,  or  .25.  Hence.  Ihe 
first  five  figures  of  the  root  are  17.725.  The  decimal  point  is  located 
in  all  cases  by  reference  to  the  original  number,  after  pointing  off 
into  periods. 

TA^rf  win  be  as  many  figures  in  the  root  preceding  the  derimal  paint 
at  fk^re  are  periods  preceding  the  decimal  point  in  the  given  number; 
if  Ihe  number  is  entirety  decimal,  the  root  is  entirely  decimal,  and  there 
will  be  as  many  ciphem  following  the  decimal  point  in  the  root  as  there 
are  complete  cipher  periods  following  the  decimal  point  in  the  given 

Applying  this  principle,  there  are  three  periods  preceding  Ihe  deci- 
mal poiat  in  tbe  given  number;  hence,  there  are  three  figures  prece- 
ding the  decimal  poinl  in  the  root,  and  V3],416  ~  177,25.    Ans. 


P  the  ! 
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The  operations  may  be  arrauged  thus; 

1.7  9*  =  3.1684  allertd number  ~  3.14  18 

1.7  7'  -  3.13  29  1,7  7"  =  3.13  2  9 

Urtt  differenes  —        3  6  S       second  difference  —  8  7 

355  )  6  7.00  0  (  .24  6.  or  .26 
7  10 
1000 
1430 


First  five  significaal  figures  of  the  root  (the  fifth  Gg^ure  being  o 

reeled)  are  17725.  

Locating  decimal  point,  ^1,116  =  177.25.    Ans. 


have  b™o  dKTerenily  locBlcd.  hnwewr.  Thu«.  poinllne  ■ 
Dumbrri  are  rcapecllvcly  H'U'.IG.  f.U'in.  .DS'14'Ili.  and 
ipaiidiae  iquare  roott  an  17.725,  1.772a.  .17735,  add  .017725. 

Read  very  carefully  Art.  34. 

ExAMfLB  2.— What  is  the  square  root  of  .00,31*16? 

Solution.  — Pointing  off  into  periods,  the  result  is  .0(y31'41'a0; 
moving  the  decimal  point,  the  altered  number  is  0031.4160  or  31.4160. 
Referring  to  Ihe  table  in  the  columns  headed  «",  31.4160  is  found  to 
lie  between  31.3000,  opposite  5.60  and  31.4721.  opposite  5.61,  on  page  5. 
The  first  three  figures  o[  the  root  are  therefore  .'"fiO.  The  first  difference 
is  31.4721  -31.3600  =  1121;  the  second  difference  is  31.4160  -  31.3600 
=  660:  560  *  1121  =  .499+,  or  .60.  Therefore,  the  firet  five  figures 
of  the  root  are  56050.  Since  there  is  one  complete  cipher  period 
immediately  following  the  decimal  point  in  the  g^ven  number,  there 
is  one  cipher  following  the  decimal  point  in  the  root,  and  ViW31416 
=-  .(B6050,  or  .ai605,    Ans. 

ExAUPLB  3. -What  is  the  square  root  of  7,600? 

Solution.— Pointing  off  into  periods,  the  result  is  76'00.  Moving 
the  decimal  point,  the  altered  number  is  75.00  or  75.  Referring  to  the 
table,  in  the  columns  headed  n',  76  is  found  to  lie  between  74 ,9956  and 
76.1689,  on  page  8.  The  first  difference  is  75.1689  -  74,0956  =  1733; 
the  second  difference  is  7.^  -  74.y96fi  =  44;  44  -=-  1733  =  .025+,  or  .03. 
The  first  three  figures  of  the  square  root  are  866,  and  the  first  five 
•  are  86603;  there  are  two  figures  in  the  integral  part  of  the  root;  hence, 
VTeOO  =  86.603.    Ans, 

Example  4.— What  is  the  square  root  of  49,074,661.800? 

Solution.— Pointing  off  into  periods,  the  result  is  4'90'74'6a'18'(». 
Moving  the  decimal  point,  the  altered  number  is  4.90745618.    Referring 
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to  the  tabic  in  the  columns  headed  n',  the  altered  number  is  found 
to  lie  between  4.8W1  and  4.W284.  oa  page  2,  It  is  not  ncL-essary  or 
advisable  to  retaiu  more  figures  in  the  altered  number  than  there  are  in 
Ibe  tvo  numbers  oC  the  table  between  which  it  (alls,  in  this  cose  five 
figures;  hence,  throw  oS  all  figures  after  Che  fillh,  increasing  the  fifth 
figure  by  1  if  the  sixth  is  5  or  a  greater  digit.  Doing  so  the  altered 
number  becomes  4.90T5.  The  first  diSerence  is  4.9284  -  4.8841  =  443; 
the  second  difference  is4, 9075  -4.8811  =  234;  234 -r  443  =  .528+,  or -M. 
Tbe  number  opposite  4.8841  in  the  column  headed  n  is  2,21;  hence, 
tbe  first  five  figures  of  the  root  are  22153.  Since  there  are  six  periods 
on  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  given  number,  there  are  six 
Bgtms  in  the  integral  part  of  the  root;  as  only  five  figures  were  deter- 
mined, write  a  cipher  for  the  sixth  figure,  obtaining  221,530.  There- 
fore, to  five  significant  figures,  >'43i074Tsei780b  =  221.630.     Ans, 


BXAMPLKS    FOR 

PRACTICE. 

d  the  square  root  of 

(«)     5. 

(a)  2.2361. 

(6)     .005. 

(i)    .070711 

(e)     149.263. 

Ic)    386.36. 

(rf)    792,06. 

Ans. 

(rf)  2«.144. 

(/)    88.527. 

(e)    fl.4089. 

if)     1.000. 

(/)  31.623. 

CUBE 

ROOT. 

Vl.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  that  the 
!(imas  beaded  «  contain  all  the  numbers  between  1.00  and 
9.99,  inclusive,  that  is,  ail  numbers  that  can  be  expressed  by 
three  figures,  disregarding  the  decimal  point.  The  columns 
beaded  n'  contain  the  squares  of  all  the  numbers  in  the 
columns  headed  ri.  The  columns  headed  n'  contain  the 
first  six  figures  of  the  cubes  of  the  numbers  in  the  columns 
headed  «.  The  preceding  explanation  for  square  root  will 
suffice  for  tbe  cube  root,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
first  5lep — tbat  of  pointing  off  into  periods.  For  cube 
root  each  period  (except  the  first)  must  contain  lAret; 
figures.  The  process  is  the  same;  thai  is.  begin  at  the 
decimal  point  and  point  off  to  the  left  and  to  the  right 
periods  of  three  figures  each,  If  the  right-hand  period  is 
not  complete,  annex  ciphers  until  it  contains  three  figures. 
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§2  1 


Then  proceed  exactly  as  before,  using  the  columns  headed  n', 
and  locate  the  decimal  point  by  means  of  the  principle  given 
in  the  explanation  to  example  1,  Art.  30. 


it  of  .0000002417  is  what? 

o  periods  of  three  figures  each,  the  result 


—The  cube  : 
Solution  . — PoiQliog  off 
Is  .00(yU0(i'241'700.  Moving  the  decimal  poiuC  until  it  immediately 
follows  the  first  period  that  cantains  a  digit  the  altered  number  is 
6.241700  or  6.24170,  using  but  sii  figures,  to  correspontl  with  the  six 
figures  of  the  table.  Referring  to  the  table,  and  looking  in  the 
columns  headed  n*,  the  altered  number  is  found  to  lie  between  6.22960 
Md  e.331l!3,  oa  page  I.  The  first  difference  is  6.33163-6.22950 
=  10213;  the  second  difference  is  6,24170  -  6.22950  =•  1220;  1220 
-s-  10213  =  .119+,  or  .12.  The  number  opposite  6.22950  in  the  column 
headed  n  is  1.64;  hence,  the  first  6ve  signi6cant  figures  of  the  cube 
root  are  1&412.  Since  there  is  one  complete  cipher  period  following 
the  decimal  point,  there  will  be  one  cipher  following  the  decimaJ  point 
in  the  root;  therefore,   </IiijOO062417  =  .01H412.     Ans. 

Read  very  carefully  Art.  34. 


ExAMPI-E  2, 
Solution. — Pointing 


,be  r 


t  of  50,9.12,676  is  what? 

■   periods   of   three   figures  each,   the 


result  is  50'932'676.  Moving  the  decimal  point,  the  altered  ni 
50.932676.  Reducing  to  six  figures  and  increasing  the  sixth  figure 
by  1,  since  the  seventh  figure  is  7,  the  altered  number  becomes  50.9327, 
Referring  to  the  table  in  the  columns  headed  n',  50.9327  is  found  to  lie 
between  50.&^30  and  51.0648.  on  page  3,  the  first  three  figures  of  the 
root  being  370.  The  first  difference  is  51.0648  -  60,ft530  =  4118;  the 
second  difference  is  50.0327  -  50.6530  =  2797;  2797  ■^  4118  =  .679+, 
or  .68;  hence,  the  first  five  figures  o(  the  root  are  37068.  Since  the 
integral  pari  of  the  given  number  contains  three  periods  there  are  three 
figures  in  the  integral  part  of  the  root:  therefore,  ^50,932,676  =  370.68. 

ExAMPLB  3.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  .834? 

Solution. — There  is  but  one  period.  Moving  the  decimal  point, 
the  altered  number  is  834,  which  falls  between  833.238  and  835.807  in 
the  columns  headed  n*  on  page  9  of  Ihe  table.  The  first  three  figures 
of  the  root  are  Wl.  The  first  difference  is  835.897  ■-  833.238  =•  2659; 
the  second  difference  is  834  -  833.238  =  762;  762  -^  2659  =  .286+. 
□r  .29;  hence,  the  first  five  figures  of  the  root  are  »>129.  Since  the 
given  number  is  wholly  deciraal.  the  root  is  wholly  decimal:  and  since 
there  is  oo  complete  cipher  period  between  Ihe  decimal  point  and  the 
first  digit  of  Ihs  given  number,  there  are  no  ciphers  between  Ihe  deci- 
mal point  and  the  first  digit  of  the  root.    Therefore,  €.Sii  =  .94129. 
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EXAMPLES    FOB 

PRACTICK. 

d  the  cube  root  of: 

(a)     TS,347.S09639. 

{») 

42.79. 

(«)     2. 

(A) 

1.2599. 

(c)     4,180.769.192.462. 

Ans. 

(f) 

1,611,0 

(rf)     .696. 

W 

.88621. 

M      .375. 

if) 

.72112. 

(/)     513.229.763302144. 

(/) 

R0  064. 

S2 

The  reason  for  pointing  off  the  given  number  into 
s  of  three  figures  each  can  be  explained  in  the  same 
maimer  as  in  the  case  of  square  root;  viz.: 

r  =  1  3"  =  27  9'  =  729 

10*  =  1,000  30'  =  27,000  99'  =  970,299 

aOC  =  1,000,000  300'  =  27,000,000  999"  =  997,002,999 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  left-hand  periods  of  these 
X^owers  contain,  respectively,  for  the  first  column,  out:  figure; 
:*or  the  second  column,  two  figures;  and  for  the  third  column, 
^hret  figures. 

33.     The  following  is  a  general  rule  for  i 
%o  find  the  square  root  or  cube  root  of  any  nui 

Bule. — 1.  Beginning  al  Ike  decimal  point,  atid  going  to  the 
^igAi  ami  to  the  leif,  point  off  the  given  number  whose  root  is  la 
^e  found  into  periods  having  as  many  figures  in  each  period  as 
^here  are  units  in  the  index  (see  Art.  16)  of  the  root 

n.  //  the  decimal  point  does  not  immediately  follow  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  first  period  containing  a  digit,  move  it 
trom  its  position  until  it  does  follow  the  right-hand  figure  of  the 
iirsi  period  containing  a  digit.  Call  the  result  the  altered 
number.  //  there  are  more  than  six  figures  in  the  altered 
nutnber,  drop  all  after  the  sixth  figure,  increasing  the  sixth 
figure  by  1  if  the  seventh  figure  is  5  or  a  greater  number.  In 
the  ease  of  square  root,  retain  only  five  figures,  when  the  left- 
'      hand  period  cotitains  but  one  significant  figure 

Refer  to  the  table  of  powers  that  follows  the  Examina- 
fiQites/ians,  and  looking  in  the  columns  having  at  the  head  '  n" 


ising  the  table 
nber. 
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and  an  exponent  ol  tke  same  value  as  the  index  of  the  root,  find 
belween  what  two  numbers  in  these  columns  the  altered  number 
fails.  Subtract  the  smaller  of  these  two  numbers  from  tke 
larger,  and  call  the  result  Ike  first  dlffereuce.  Subtraet  tke 
smaller  of  the  two  numbers  from  the  altered  number,  and  call 
ike  result  tke  second  dllferenee.  Divide  the  second  differ- 
ence by  the  first  difference,  and  find  the  quotient  to  three  figures, 
■which  reduce  to  two  figures,  increasing  Ike  second  figure  by  cme  if 
tfie  tkird  figure  is  5  or  a  greater  number.  The  two  figures  tkus 
found  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  figures  of  the  root.  Tke  first 
three  figures  will  be  found  in  thecolumn  headed  "n".  opposite  tke 
smaller  ol  the  two  numbers  in  llie  table  between  which  the  given 
number  falls. 

IV.  Locate  tke  decimal  point  by  means  of  Ike  principle  that 
there  will  be  as  many  figures  in  the  root  preceding  tke  decimal 
point  as  there  are  periods  preceding  the  decimal  point  in  the  given 
number;  if  the  number  is  entirely  decimal,  the  root  is  entirely 
decimal,  and  if  there  are  any  eomplete  cipher  periods  immediately 
following  tke  decimal  point,  Ikere  will  be  as  many  ciphers  follow- 
ing the  decimal  point  in  the  root  as  there  are  complete  cipher 
periods  following  the  decimal  point  in  the  given  number. 

34.  The  student  should  study  Arts.  1  to  34  very  thor- 
oughly, particularly  the  examples.  Each  example  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  itself,  as  it  illustrates  some  feature 
not  present  in  the  other  examples.  The  student  should  do  Ike 
actual  work  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  performing  each  operation 
in  the  order  given  in  the  solution;  he  will  find  it  advisable  to 
work  tke  Examples  for  Practice  also.  Any  student  wko  follows 
lluse  instructions  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
Process. 

The  student  will  notice  that  the  reason  for  the  secotid  stepi 
moving  the  decimal  point,  is  to  get  the  decimal  point  in  the 
same  relative  position  that  it  occupies  in  the  corresponding 
numbers  of  the  table. 
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BOOTS  OF  FRACTIONS. 

35.      If  the  given  number  is  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  and 

is  required  lo  find  some  root  of  it,  the  simplest  and  most 
exact  method  is  to  reduce  the  fraction  to  a  decimal  and 
extract  the  required  root  of  the  decimal.  If,  however,  the 
numerator   and    denominator    of    the    fraction    are    perfect 

iwers,  extract  the  required  root  of  each  separately,  and 
ite  the  root  of  the  numerator  for  a  new  numerator,  and 
the  root  of  the  denominator  for  a  new  denominator, 

EZAMPLa  1. — What  is  Ihe  square  root  of  A? 

[9         <0        3       . 
SOLtmON.-  ^-  =  _  =  -.     Aaa. 

Example  2. — What  is  Ihe  square  ruot  of  |? 

SOLOnoN.—     Vf  =   >Im^  =  .79057,  since  J  = 

ExAMFLB  3.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  ^} 

SOLDTTON- 


./27"  ^   <f2f 
\135        <ri25  ' 


L     BxAMPLB  4.— Whal  is  the  cube  root  of  ii 

W    SOUJTIOH.— Since  i  =  .25,   *i  =   ^C25  =  .62996.      Ans. 

36.     Rule. — Extract  the  required  root  of  Ihe  muneralor  and 

denominator  separately;    or,  reduce  the  fraction   to  a  decimal, 

and  extract  the  root  of  Ihe  decimal. 

EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE. 


<K  =  ? 

(i)  I. 

fl.Hi  =  ? 

Ans 

(ft)  i- 

^  =  ? 

(f)   .41802 

*m  =  r 

{d)  \.&.m 

(rf) 

37.  On  page  10  of  the  table  are  given  the  squares  and 
cubes  of  the  numbers  expressed  by  the  first  nine  digits.  By 
aid  of  this  little  table,  the  page  on  which  the  first  three  fig- 
ures of  the  required  root  are  to  be  found  is  instantly  located. 
Thus,  after  moving  the  decimal  point  (if  necessary)  in  the 
given  number  find,  in  the  column  in  which  n  has  an  exponent 
equal  lo  the  index  of  the  root  sought,  between  what  two 
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numbers  the  altered  number  falls;  the  number  in  the  left- 
hand  column  opposite  the  smaller  of  these  two  numbers  is 
the  page  of  the  table  sought. 

For  example,  on  what  pages  will  the  first  three  figures  of 
the  {a)  square  root  and  t*)  cube  root  of  ,00432176  be  found? 

Pointing  off  and  moving  the  decimal  point  the  altered 
numbers,  reduced  to  six  figures,  become,  respectively, 
(a)  43.2176,  (*)  4.32176.  Referring  to  page  10  of  the  table, 
in  the  column  headed  n',  43.2176  falls  between  36,  opposite 
6  in  the  column  headed  n,  and  49  opposite  7  in  the  column 
headed  n;  hence,  the  first  three  figures  of  the  square  root 
will  be  found  on  page  6,  4.32176  falls  between  1  and  8  io 
the  column  headed  n';  hence,  the  first  three  figures  of  the 
cube  root  will  be  found  on  page  1. 

38.  In  the  following  articles  will  be  described  how  more 
than  five  figures  of  the  root  can  be  found,  and  exact  methods 
for  extracting  any  root,  the  index  being  an  integer,  to  any 
number  of  figures,  TAe  student  may  omit  everything  fnmk 
this  point  to  Art.  S2,  if  he  so  desires. 

39.  If  a  root  has  been  found  to  five  significant  figures 
and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  more  figures,  perhaps  the  easiest 
way  is  to  proceed  as  follows:  Raise  the  number  indicated 
by  the  root  to  the  power  indicated  by  an  exponent  equal  to 
the  index  of  the  root;  if  the  result  so  obtained  is  less  than 
the  given  number,  add  1  to  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  root 
and  raise  the  new  number  to  the  same  power;  but  if  the  result 
so  obtained  is  greater  than  the  given  number,  subtract  I  from 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  root  and  raise  the  new  num- 
ber to  same  power.  The  result  of  these  operations  is  to 
obtain  powers  of  two  consecutive  numbers  having  iiz'e  sig- 
nificant figures  each,  one  of  the  powers  being  a  little  greater 
and  the  other  a  little  less  than  the  given  number.  Then 
proceeding  exactly  as  previously  described,  divide  the  sec- 
ond difference  by  the  first  difference  and  obtain  four  more 
figures  of  the  root. 

Consider  example  1,  Art.  30.  The  square  root  of  31,416 
to  five  significant  figures  is  177.25.     177.25"  =  31,417.6625, 
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ifaicb  is  a  little  greater  than  31,416;  hence,  subtracting  1 
from  177.25,  177.24'  =  31,414.0176,  which  is  a  little  less  than 
31.416.  The  first  difference  is  31,417.6625-31.414.0176 
=  3.5449.  The  second  difference  is  31,416-31.414.0176 
=  1.9824;  1.9824  -^  3.6449  =  .55922,  or  .5592  to  four  figures. 
Therefore,  V31,416  =  177.245592  to  nine  significant  figures. 
Suppose  it  has  been  found  that  the  cube  root  of  37,267 
is  33.402  to  five  significant  figures,  and  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  more  figures.  Proceed  exactly  as  before.  33.402" 
=  37.266.397760808,  wbich  is  a  little  less  than  37,267; 
hence,  adding  1  to  33.402,  33.403"  =  37.269.744941827. 
The  first  difference  is  37.269.744941827  -  37,266.397760808 
-  3.347181019;  the  second  difference  is  37.267  -  37.266.397- 
760808  =  .602239182;  .602239192^3.347181019  =  .17992+, 
or  .1799  to  four  figures.  Therefore,  *37,267  =  33.4021799 
to  nine  significant  figures. 

40.  As  before  slated,  it  is  customary  to  use  some  kind 
of  a  table  instead  uf  extracting  the  roots  directly,  still  the 
square  root  is  so  frequently  required  that  it  is  well  to  learn 
how  to  extract  square  root  directly.  There  are  several  good 
methods,  and  none  are  much  harder  than  long  division.  The 
method  given  here  for  square  root  and  cube  root  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest  to  remember  and  apply  of  any. 
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8QUAHE  ROOT— EXACT  METHOD. 

1.  The  method  is  best  explained  by  giving  several 
examples  with  full  explanations  of  each  step.  To  make  the 
work  clearer  to  the  student  and  easier  to  follow,  the  figures 
the  root  and  the  successive  numbers  resulting  from  their 

are  printed  in  light-face  and  italic  type  alternately. 
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Example  1.— Find  tbe  square  n 

SOLDTIOW.— 
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t  of  31.506.76». 

3  I'SCST'eS  (66 


— -           ie 
106 
6 
IIZO 
1 

I4hl 

1121 
3S6tf9 
33669 

1121 

11220 
J 

1122  3 

^ 


•  Explanation. — First  point  off  into  periods  of  two  figures 
each.  Now,  find  the  largest  single  number  whose  square  is 
less  than  or  equal  to  31.  the  first  period.  This  is  evidently  5, 
since  6'  =  36.  which  is  greater  than  31.  Write  it  to  the  riEht, 
as  in  long  division,  and  also  to  the  left,  as  shown  at  (a).  This 
is  the  first  figure  of  the  root.  Now.  multiply  the  5  at  {a)  by 
the  5  in  tbe  root,  and  write  the  result  under  the  first  period, 
as  shown  at  {b).     Subtract  and  obtain  6  as  a  remainder. 

Add  the  root  already  found  to  the  5  at  (a) ,  getting  10,  and 
annex  a  cipher  to  this  10,  thus  making  it  100,  as  shown  at  {d^ , 
which  call  the  riret  trial  divisor.  Bring  down  the  next 
period,  50,  and  annex  it  to  the  remainder  6,  as  shown  at  (c), 
which  call  the  first  dividend.  Divide  the  first  dividend  [c) 
by  the  first  trial  divisor  (d)  and  obtain  6,  which  is  probably 
the  next  figure  of  the  root.  Write  6  in  the  root,  as  shown,  and 
also  add  it  to  100,  the  trial  divisor,  making  it  106.  This  is 
called  the  first  complete  divisor. 

Multiply  the  first  complete  divisor,  106,  by  6,  the  second 
figure  in  the  root,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  first  divi- 
dend (c);  the  remainder  is  14.  Add  the  second  figure  of  tbe 
root  to  the  complete  divisor.  106.  and  annex  a  cipher,  thus 
getting  1120.  which  call  the  second  trial  divisor.  Annex 
the   next   period,  to   the   remainder  in  the   second  column 
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'^inaking  it  1457.  as  shown  at  (c),  which  call  the  second 
dividend.  Dividing  1-157  by  1120,  we  get  1  as  the  next 
figure  of  the  root.  Adding  this  last  figure  of  the  root 
to  1120.  the  result  is  1121.  the  isc-coiid  complete  divisor. 
Multiplying  the  second  complete  divisor  by  the  third  figure 
of  the  root  and  subtracting  from  the  second  dividend,  1457, 
the  remainder  is  336. 

Now,  adding  the  last  figure  of  the  root  to  112!  and  annex- 
ing a  cipher  as  before,  the  result  is  11220,  the  third  trial 
divisor.  Annexing  the  next  and  last  period,  69,  to  the 
remainder  in  the  second  column  the  result  is  33669,  the 
tbird  dividend.  Dividing  33669  by  11220,  the  result 
is  3,  the  fourth  figure  of  the  root.  Adding  the  fourth 
figure  of  the  root  to  11220,  the  result  is  11223.  the  tlilrd 
complete  divisor.  Multiplying  the  third  complete  divisor 
by  the  fourth  figure  of  the  root,  the  result  is  33669.  Sub- 
tracting the  product_frotn  J^he  third  dividend,  there  is  no 
remainder;  hence,  ^31.505.769  =  5.613. 

Head  very  carefully  that  port  of  Art.  34  vrhlch  Is 
printed  In  Italics. 

Example  2.— What  ts  the  square  root  of  .000576? 


lOLunow.—  .0  ffO  5'7  6  (  .0  2  ^    Ans 


I Exj 

I 

■  Explanation. — Beginning    at    the    decimal     point    and 

pointing  off  the  number  into  periods  of  two  figures  each, 
it  is  seen  that  the  first  period  is  composed  of  ciphers;  hence, 
the  first  figure  of  the  root  must  be  a  cipher.     The  remaining 

'  portion  of  the  solution  should  be  perfectly  clear  from  what 

has  preceded. 

42.     If  the  number  is  not  aperiect  power,  the  root  will  con- 
sist of  an  interminable  number  of  decimal  places.    The  result 

I  may  be  carried  to  any  required  number  of  decimal  places  by 

annexing  periods  of  two  ciphers  each  to  the  number. 
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Example  1.— What  is  the  square  root  of  3?    Find  the  n 
decimal  places. 


3,0  CO  tfO  CO  0*0  0  ( 1.7  3  ^  0  S+ 


20 

1S9 

7 

~T~IOQ 

T~7 

1029 

7 

710(7 

S40 

69  2  4 

3 

1760000 

343 

1732025 

3 

27975 

3460 

2 

3462 

2 

346400 

S 

346405 

Explanation, — Annex  five  periods  of  two  ciphers  each      W  ] 
the  right  of  the  decima!  point.    The  first  figure  of  the  root      " 
found  to  be  1.     To  get  the  second  figure,  we  find  that,  ^cjd 
dividing  200  by  20,  it  is  10.     This  is  evidently  too  large. 

Trying  9.  we  add  9  to  20  and  multiply  29  by  9;  the  res»-==Jt 
is  261,  a  result  which  is  considerably  larger  than  200;  henc;^*i 
9  is  too  large.     In  the  same  way.  it  is  found  that  8  is  al  ^o 
too  large.     Trying  7,  7  times  27  is  189.  a  result  smaller  th.^" 
200;  therefore.  7  is  the  second  figure  of  the  root.     The  n^  ^t 
two  figures,  3  and  2,  are  easily  found.    The  fifth  figure  in  t'B^e 
root  is  a  cipher,  since  the  trial  divisor,  34640,  is  greater  ih^^^ 
the  new  dividend,  17600.     In  a  case  of  this  kind  we  ann^^ 
another  cipher  to  34640,  thereby  making  it  346400,  and  bri^^E 
down  the  next  period,  making  the  17600,  1760000.     Dividi^^e 
the  fourth  dividend,   1760000,  by  the   fourth  trial  diviso»r, 
346400,  the  result  is  5.0  + .     Hence,  the  next  figure  of  the  root 
is  5,  and,  as  we  now  have  five  decimal  places,  we  stop. 

The  square  root  of  3  is,  then,  1.73205  +  . 
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If  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient  last  obtained.  5.0  +  , 
had  been  5  or  a  greater  digit,  the  figure  in  the  fifth  decimal   | 
place  would  have  been  increased  by  1. 

Example  2.— What  ia  the  square  root  of  .3  to  Bve  decimal  places? 


SOI-tJTlON.— 


.Sff0(yO0'0  0'O0[.5t7  72+    Ana. 


25 


416 
8400 
760B 

79  100 
76629 
347  100 
219084 
28016 


IPLANATION. — In  the  above  example  we  annex  a  cipher   , 
making  the  first  period  .30.  since  every  period  of  a 
decimal,  as  was  mentioned  before,  must  have  two  figures  in 
it.     The  remainder  of  the  work  should  be  perfectly  clear. 

43.     If  it  is  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  a  mixed 

number,  begin  at  the  decimal  point  and  point  off  the  periods 

"both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.     The  manner  of  finding  the 

root  will  then  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

ExAUPi-B.— What  is  tbo  square  root  of  2.58.2449> 

BoLDTiON.—  2*5  8.2 

1  1 

1  \S8 


100 


I08ti 


1094 


10947 

_l 

109540 


109542 
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Explanation. — In  the  above  example,  since  320  is  greater 
than  224.  we  place  a  cipher  for  the  third  figure  of  the  root 
and  annex  a  cipher  to  320,  making  it  3200.  Then,  bringing 
down  the  next  period,  49,  7  is  found  to  be  the  fourth  figure 
of  the  root.  Since  there  is  no  remainder,  the  square  root  of 
258.2449  is  16.07. 

44.  Proof. — To  prove  square  root,  square  the  result 
obtained.  If  the  number  is  an  exact  power,  the  square  of 
the  root  will  equal  it;  if  it  is  not  an  exact  power,  the  square 
of  the  root  will  very  nearly  equal  it. 

45.  Rule. — I.  Begin  at  units  place  and  separate  the  number 
into  periods  of  two  figures  each.,  proceeding  from  left  to  right 
with  the  decimal  pari,  if  there  be  any. 

n.  Find  the  greatest  number  whose  square  is  contained  in  the 
first,  or  left-hand,  period.  Write  this  number  as  the  first  figure 
in  the  root:  also,  write  it  at  the  left  of  the  given  number. 

Multiply  this  number  at  the  left  by  the  first  figure  of  the  root, 
and  subtract  tite  result  from  the  first  period. 

III.  Add  the  first  figure  of  the  root  to  the  number  in  the 
first  column  on  the  left  and  annex  a  cipher  to  the  result;  this  is 
the  first  trial  divisor.  Annex  the  second  period  to  the  remainder 
in  the  second  column;  this  is  the  first  dividend.  Divide  the 
dividend  by  the  trial  divisor  for  the  second  figure  in  the  root 
and  add  this  figure  to  the  trial  divisor  to  form  the  complete 
divisor.  Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  second  figure  in 
the  root  and  subtract  this  result  from  the  dividend.  {If  this 
result  is  larger  than  the  dividend,  a  smaller  number  must  te 
tried  for  the  second  figure  of  the  root. )  Add  tfie  second  figitre  ot 
the  root  to  the  complete  divisor.  Annex  a  cipher  for  a  new  trial 
divisor,  and  bring  down  the  third  period  and  annex  it  to  lh« 
last  remainder  for  the  second  dividend. 

IV.  Continue  in  this  manner  to  the  last  Period,  after  which, 
if  any  additional  places  in  the  root  are  required,  bring  down 
cipher  periods  and  continue  the  operation. 
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//  al  any  lime  Ike  Irial  divisor  is  larger  than  the 
dividend,  place  a  cipher  in  the  roof,  annex  a  cipher  to  the  trial 
disisor,  and  bring  down  another  period. 

VI,  //  the  root  ctmlains  an  iriterminable  decimal  and  it  is 
desired  to  terminate  the  operation  at  some  point,  say,  the  fourth 
decimal  plate,  carry  the  operation  one  place  fartlier,  and  if  the 
fifth  figure  is  5  or  greater,  increase  the  fourth  figure  by  1  and 
amit  the  sign  +. 

46.  Short  Metbod. — If  the  number  whose  root  is  to  be  . 
extracted  is  not  an  exact  square,  the  root  will  be  an  inter- 
minable decimal.  It  is  then  usual  to  extract  the  root  to  a 
certain  number  of  significant  figures.  In  such  cases  the 
'vrork  may  be  greatly  shortened  as  follows:  Determine  to 
tiow  many  signi&cant  figures  the  work  is  to  be  carried,  say 
seven,  for  example;  divide  this  number  by  2  and  take  the  next 
higher  number.  In  the  above  case,  we  have  7  -r-  2  =  3i; 
tience,  we  take  4,  the  next  higher  number.  Now  extract  the 
x-Qot  in  the  usual  manner  until  four  significant  figures  have 
"been  obtained.  Then  form  the  trial  divisor  in  the  usual 
znanner,  but  omitting  to  annex  the  cipher;  divide  the  last 
remainder  by  the  trial  divisor,  as  in  long  division,  obtaining 
as  many  figures  of  the  quotient  as  there  are  remaining 
figures  of  the  root,  in  this  case  7—4  =  3.  The  quotient  so 
obtained  is  the  remaining  figures  of  the  root. 

Consider  example  2,  Art.  42.  Here  there  are  five 
figures  in  the  root.  We  therefore  extract  the  root  to  three 
figures  in  the  usual  manner,  obtaining  .547  for  the  first 
three  root  figures.  The  next  trial  divisor  is  1094  (with  the 
cipher  omitted)  and  the  last  remainder  is  791.  Then,  791 
^  1094  =  .723,  and  the  next  two  figures  of  the  root  are  72, 
the  whole  root  being  ,.54772+.  Always  carry  the  division 
one  place  farther  than  desired,  and  if  the  last  figure  is  5  or 
a  greater  digit,  increase  the  preceding  figure  by  1,  This 
method  should  not  be  used  unless  the  root  is  to  contain  five 
or  more  figures. 

NOTB. — If  the  last  figure  of  (he  root  found  in  Ibe  regular  manner 
ia  ft  cipher,  carry  the  process  one  place  fartber  before  dividing  a> 
described  above. 
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fiXAMPI^S    FOR    PRACTICE. 

Find  the  square  root  of: 

{a)  186.624. 

{d)  2,050.624. 

{c)  29,855,296. 

(d)  .0116964. 

(e)  198.1369. 

(/■)  994.009.  Ans. 

(^)  2.375  to  four  decimal  places. 

(h)  1.625  to  three  decimal  places. 

(i)  .3025. 

(J)  .571428. 

(k)  .78125. 


(a)  432. 
id)  1.432. 
{c)  5.464. 
{d)  .10815- 
{e)  14.0761. 
(0  997. 
(^)  1.5411. 
(A)  1.275. 
(i)    .55. 
(/)  .75593-. 
^W  .88388+, 


CUBE  ROOT— EXACT  BCETHOD. 

47.  The  process  of  extracting  cube  root  is  very  similar  to 
that  just  described  for  square  root,  the  work  being  arranged 
in  three  columns  instead  of  two.  An  example  will  best 
illustrate  the  method. 

Example.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  375.741,853,696? 
Solution. — 

(1) 


7 
7 


14 
_l 

2  10 
2 

2  12 
2_ 

2  14 
2__ 

2  160 
1 

2161 
1 

2162 
1 

2163^ 
6 

2  1636 


(2) 

49 
98 


14700 
424 

15124 
428 

1555200 
2  161 

155  7361 
2  1  62 

1559523(7(7 
129816 

15  6082  116 


(3)  root 

3  7  5'7  4  1'8  5  3'696  (7^16  Ans. 
343 

327^7 
30248 

249385S 
15  5  7  3  6  1 

936492696 
936492696 
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Explanation. — Write  ihe  work  in  three  columns  as 
follows:  <>n  the  right  place  the  number  whose  cube  root 
is  to  be  extracted,  and  point  it  off  into  periods  of  Ikree 
figures  each.  Call  this  column  (3).  Find  the  largest  num- 
ber whose  cube  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  first  jjeriod.  in 
this  case  7.  Write  the  7  on  ihe  right,  as  shown,  for  the 
nrst  figure  of  the  root,  and  also  on  the  extreme  left  at  the 
head  of  column  (1),  Multiply  the  7  in  column  (I)  by 
the  first  figure  of  the  root  7,  and  write  the  product  49  at 
the  head  of  column  (2).  Multiply  the  number  in  column  (2) 
by  the  first  figure  of  the  root  7,  and  write  the  product  343 
under  the  figures  in  the  first  period.  Subtract,  obtaining  32 
for  the  remainder.  Add  the  first  figure  of  the  root  to  the 
number  in  column  (1).  obtaining  14.  Multiply  the  last 
number  in  column  (1)  by  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  add  the 
product  to  the  number  in  column  (2),  and  obtain  147.  Add 
Ihe  first  figure  of  the  root  to  the  last  number  in  column  (1), 
and  obtain  21.  Annex  one  cipher  to  the  number  in  col- 
nmo  (1),  and  obtain  210.  Also,  annex  two  ciphers  to  the 
number  in  column  (2),  and  obtain  14,700  for  the  first  trial 
divisor.  Bring  down  the  next  period,  annexing  it  to  the 
remainder  in  column  (3),  and  obtain  32,741  for  the  first  divi- 
dend.    Dividing  the  first  dividend  by  the  first  trial  divisor, 


.  .  .    32741 
^*'*'^'°r470b  = 


2  +  ,  and  write  the  2  as  the  second  figure 


of  Ibe  rooL  Add  the  2  to  the  number  in  column  (1),  and 
obtain  212,  which,  multiplied  by  the  second  figure  of  the  root, 
and  added  to  the  trial  divisor,  gives  15,124,  the  first  complete 
divisor.  This  last  result,  multiplied  by  the  second  figure  of 
the  root  and  subtracted  from  the  first  dividend,  gives  a 
remaiader  of  2.493.  Adding  the  second  figure  of  the  root  to 
the  number  in  column  (1),  we  get  214;  this,  multiplied  by 
the  second  figure  of  the  root  and  added  to  complete  divisor. 
gives  ]/>..'>52.  Adding  the  second  figure  of  the  root  to  the 
nninber  in  column  (1)  gives  216.  Ann'exing  one  cipher  to 
thcnnrnber  in  column  (1)  gives  2,160.  Annexing  two  ciphers 
to  (he  number  in  column  (2)  gives  1,555.200.  the  second  trial 
ilin»or.      Annexing   the   third    period   to  the  remainder  in 
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column  (3),  we  obtain  2,493.853  for  the  second  divi- 
dend. Dividing  the  second  dividend  by  the  second 
2493853 
^  1555200  ' 

third  figure  of  the  root.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  con- 
tinned  in  the  same  manner  and  should  be  perfectly  clear 
from  what  has  preceded. 

48.  In  extracting  the  cube  root  of  a  decimal,  proceed  as 
above,  taking  care  that  each  period  contains  three  figures. 
Begin  the  pointing  off  at  the  decimal  point,  going  toward  the 
right.  If  the  last  period  does  not  contain  three  figures,  annex 
ciphers  until  it  does. 

ExAUPLK  1.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  .009129329? 

SotDTim*.—  .0  09'12  9'3  2  9(  .209    Ana. 


_  1129329 

l20Q(iO  1129329 


6481 


4 


Explanation. — Beginning  at  tbe  decimal  point,  and  point- 
ing off  as  shown,  the  largest  number  whose  cube  is  less  than 
9  is  seen  to  be  2;  hence,  2  is  the  first  figure  of  the  root. 
When  finding  the  second  figure,  it  is  seen  [hat  the  first  trial 
divisor  1.200  is  greater  than  the  dividend;  hence,  write  a 
cipher  for  the  second  figure  of  the  root;  bring  down  the  next 
period  to  form  the  second  dividend;  annex  two  ciphers  to  the 
trial  divisor  to  form  the  second  trial  divisor;  also,  annex  one 
cipher  to  the  60  in  column  (1).     Dividing  the  second  dividend 

1 1 21329 
by  the  second  trial  divisor,  we  gel        "^   =  9+,  and  write 

9  as  the  third   figure  of  the  root.      Complete  the  work  as 
before. 


7  8'34  7.809'6  39('1^,7!' 


54814071 


Explanation. — Since  we  have  a  mixed  number,  begin  at 
the  decimal  point  and  point  off  periods  of  three  figures  each, 
in  both  directions.  The  first  period  contains  but  two  figures, 
and  the  largest  number  whose  cube  is  less  than  78  is  4;  con- 
sequently, 4  is  the  first  figure  of  ihe  root.  The  remainder  of 
the  work  should  be  perfectly  clear.  When  dividing  the  second 
dividend  by  Ihe  second  trial  divisor  for  the  third  figure  of  the 
root,  the  quotient  was  8  +  ;  but.  on  trying  it,  it  was  found 
that  8  was  too  large,  the  complete  divisor  being  considerably 
larger  than  Ihe  trial  divisor.  Therefore,  7  was  used  instead 
of  8. 
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EzAHPLB  3.— What  is  the  cube  root  of  6  to  five  decimal  places? 

rod 

Solution.—  6.0  0  (KO  0  CO  0  CO  0  CO  0  0(  1.7 0  9  9  7  5-f 

1  1  1 

1  ?  4000 

2  ZOO  3913 

1  259  87000000 

SO  559  78443829 

^  ^^^  8556 1 7 1000 


37  8670000  7889992299 

^  __^Am  666178701t?t?^ 

44  8715981  614014317973 

7  46062  52164383027 


5100  876204300 

9  4  6  15  11 


5109  87666581  1 

9  46  1592 


5118  Sll \ 21 AOSOO 

9  3590839 


512  70  87716331139 

9 


51279 
9 

5  1288 
9 

5  1  297t? 
7 


512  9  7  7 

Root  correct  to  five  decimal  places  is  1.70998—.    Ans. 

Explanation. — In  the  preceding  example  we  annex  five 
periods  of  ciphers,  of  three  ciphers  each,  to  the  5  for  the 
decimal  part  of  the  root,  placing  the  decimal  point  between 
the  5  and  the  first  cipher.  In  practice  it  is  not  necessary 
to  write  these  cipher  periods  after  the  given  number;  when 
one  cipher  is  added  to  the  number  in  column  (1)  and  two  to 
the  number  in  column  (2),  three  ciphers  would  be  added  to 
the  number  in  column  (3).     Since  the  quotient  obtained  by 
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"ividing  the  fourth  dividend  by  the  fourth  trial  divisor  is 
SSGm-OlOOO  ~  87712740300  =  7.5+  the  root  correct  to  five 
decimal  places  is  1.70998-. 

UMFLE  4. — What  is  the  cube  root  of  .6  to  four  decimal  places^ 

>.—  .500'000'00ff000(.7p'37+    Ans. 


98 

167000 

1*700 

.150039 

1971 

696 IQOQ 

16671 

5638257 

2  05  3 
1872300 

1  322743£?C(7 

132  1748953 

7119 

994047 

1879419 

7128 

18865471?  (7 

166S79 

188822279 

BtPLANATiON. — In   the   above    example   we    annex   two 

^'tillers  to   the   .5   to  complete   the   first  period,  and  three 

Periods  of  three  ciphers  each.     The  larEest  number  whose 

"^^  is  less  than  500  is  7;  this  we  write  as  the  first  figfure  of 

""e  root.     The  remainder  of  the  work  should  be  perfectly 

V^aio  from    the   explanations   of   the   preceding   examples. 

Since  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  third  dividend 

b?tbe  third  trial  divisor  is  1322743000  -;-  188654700  =  7.0+ , 

iheroot  is  correct  as  found  to  the  fourth  decimal  place. 
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EXAUPLK  6.— What  is  tbe  cube 
Solution  .— 

3  e 

5  Ul 

6  2100 
3  576 
iff  3276 
_6  612 
96  388800 

6  8704 


of  .OS  la  four  decimal  plac 

.Oo&'0  0  0'0  0  0'0  0  0(,3  6  8^+ 

23(30(7 
/96S6 

3344000 

3  180032 


11040 

4 

11044 
49.     Proof.  —  To    prove    cube    root,    cube    the    result 
obtained.     If   the    given    number   is   an   exact   power,    the 
cube   of   the   root   will   equal   it;    if   not   an   exact   power, 
the  cube  of  the  root  will  very  nearly  equal  it. 

60.  Rule. — I.  Arrange  the  work  in  three  columns,  placing 
the  number  whose  cube  root  is  to  be  extracted  in  the  third  or 
right-hand  column.  Begin  at  units  place,  and  separate  the 
number  into  periods  of  three  figures  each,  proceeding  from  the 
decimal  point  toward  the  right  with  the  decimal  pari,  if  ikert 
is  any. 

II.  Find  the  greatest  number  whose  cube  is  not  greater  than 
the  number  expressed  by  the  first  period  that  contains  a  digit. 
Write  this  number  as  the  first  figure  of  the  root;  also,  write  it 
at  the  head  of  Ike  first  column.  Multiply  the  number  in  the 
first  column  by  the  first  figure  in  the  root,  and  write  the  result 
in  the  second  column.  Multiply  the  number  in  the  second 
column  by  the  first  figure  of  Ike  root,  and  subtract  the  Product 
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from  the  lint  period.  Add  the  first  figure  of  tlie  root  to  the 
number  in  the  first  column.  Multiply  the  last  number  in  the 
first  column  by  the  first  figure  of  ttie  root,  and  add  the  product 
to  the  number  in  the  second  eolumu.  Add  the  first  figure  of  the 
root  to  the  number  in  the  first  column.  Annex  otie  cipher  to  the 
last  number  in  the  first  column,  two  ciphers  to  the  last  number 
in  the  second  column,  and  annex  the  second  period  to  the 
remainder  in  the  third  column.  Tlie  last  numbers  in  the  second 
and  third  columns  are,  respectively,  the  first  trial  divisor  and 
the  first  dividend. 

III.  Divide  the  first  dividend  by  the  first  trial  divisor  to 
find  the  second  figure  of  the  root.  Add  the  second  figure  of  the 
root  to  the  number  in  the  first  column,  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
second  figure  of  the  root,  and  add  the  result  to  the  first  trial 
divisor  to  form  the  first  complete  divisor.  Multiply  the  first  com- 
plete divisor  by  the  second  figure  of  the  root,  and  subtract  the 
result  from  tlie  first  dividend  in  the  third  column.  Add  the 
second  figure  of  the  root  to  the  number  in  the  first  column; 
multiply  the  sum  by  the  second  figure  of  the  roof,  and  add  the 
product  to  the  complete  divisor.  Add  the  second  figure  of  the 
root  to  the  number  in  the  first  column.  Annex  one  cipher  to 
the  number  in  the  first  column,  and  two  ciphers  to  the  last  num- 
ber in  the  second  column  to  form  the  second  trial  divisor.  Annex 
ttu  third  period  to  the  remainder  in  the  third  column  lor  the 
dividend. 


I        the  Ihi 


.     If  there  are  more  periods  to  be  brought  down,  proceed  as 
If  there  is  a  remainder  after  the  root  of  the  last  period 
has  been  found,  annex  cipher  periods,  and  proceed  as  before.    The 
figures  of  the  root  thus  obtained  will  be  decimals. 

V.  //  the  root  contains  an  interminable  decimal,  and  it  is 
desired  to  terminate  the  operation  at  some  point,  say  the  fifth  sig- 
nificant  figure,  carry  the  operation  otie  place  farther,  and  if  the 
sixth  figure  is  5  or  greater,  increase  the  fifth  figure  by  1  and 
omit  the  sign  + . 

61.     The  method  of  Art.  46  can  be  applied  to  cube  root 
r  any  other  root)  as  well  as  to  square  root.     Thus,  in 
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example  3,  Art.  48,  there  are  5  +  1  =  6  figures  in  the  root. 
Extracting  the  root  in  the  usual  maimer  lo  6  -^  2  =  3,  say 
4  figures,  we  get  for  the  first  four  figures  1,709.  The  last 
remainder  is  8.556,171,  and  the  next  trial  divisor,  with  the 
ciphers  omitted,  is  8.762,043.    Hence,  the  next  two  figures  o 


the  root  are  8,556,171 

+  8,762,043  - 

.9 

Ihe  mot  is  1.70998. 

BXAUPLES    FOB    PB 

At 

Find  the  cube  root  of 

(•) 

#1. 

{«) 

2  to  five  decimal 

place.. 

M 

4.180.769.1fl2.4()2 

to  5ve  decimal  p 

ac 

M 

M. 

W 

m 

613,229.783302144 

to  three  decimal 

pi. 

},  s^y  A 


IM  I. 

(4)  1.2 

(()  1.610.9 

(rf)  .8862+. 

(e)  .7211  +  . 


Lires  of     I 
refOTg^J 

992+. 
0.90238.    I 
2+.  I 

,1  +  . 

u 


RATIO. 

52.  Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  compare  two  numbers* 
say  20  and  4,  If  we  wish  to  know  how  many  times  larger 
20  is  than  4,  we  divide  20  by  4  and  obtain  5  for  the  quotient; 
thus,  20  -H  4  =  6.  Hence,  we  say  that  20  is  5  times  as  large 
as  4,  i.  e.,  20  contains  5  times  as  many  units  as  4.  Again, 
suppose  we  desire  to  know  what  part  of  20  is  4.  We  then 
divide  4  by  20  and  obtain  i;  thus,  4  -^  20  =  i,  or  .2.  Hence, 
4  is  i,  or  .2.  of  20.  This  operation  of  comparing  two  num- 
bers is  termed  finding  Ihe  ratio  of  the  two  numbers.  Ratio, 
then,  is  a  comparison.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  numbers 
to  be  compared  must  be  expressed  in  the  same  unit;  in 
other  words,  Ihe  two  numbers  must  both  be  abstract  num- 
bers or  concrete  numbers  of  the  same  kind.  For  example, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  20  horses  with  4  birds,  or 
20  horses  with  4.  Hence,  ratio  may  be  defined  as  a  com- 
parison between  two  numbers  of  the  same  kind. 

53.  A  ratio  may  be  expressed  in  three  ways;  thus,  if  it  is 
desired  to  compare  20  and  4  and  express  this  comparison  as 

B  ratio,  it  may  be  done  as  follows:     20  -r  4;  20  :  4.  or  -T' 
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e  are  read  lAe  ratio  of  2 


The  ratio  of  4  to  2 


wnW  be  expressed  thus:     4  -=-  20;  4  :  20,  or   -.     The  first 

method  ot  expressing  a  ratio,  although  correct,  is  seldom  or 
MYCTKsed;  the  second  form  is  the  one  ofteoest  met  witli, 
wkilt  the  third  form,  called  the  fractional  form,  possesses 
etcat  advantages  to  students  of  algebra  and  of  higher 
naihematical  subjects.  The  second  form  is  better  adapted 
to  arithmetical  subjects  and  is  one  we  shall  ordinarily  adopt. 

54.  The  terms  of  a  ratio  are  the  two  numbers  to  be 
compared;  thus,  in  the  above  ratio,  20  and  4  are  the  terms, 
WThea  both  terms  are  considered  together,  they  are  called  a 
roaplct;  when  considered  separately,  the  first  term  is  called 
the  anlecfdent  and  the  second  term  the  coiiMequent. 
Thas,  in  the  ratio  20  :  4,  20  and  4  form  a  couplet,  and  20  is 
\ie  antecedent  and  4  the  consequent. 

55.  A  ratiJ  may  be  direct  or  Inverse.  The  direet  ratio 
of  20  to  4  is  20  :  4.  while  the  inverse  ratio  of  20  to  4  is  4  :  20. 
The  direct  ratio  of  4  to  20  is  4  :  20,  and  the  inverse  ratio  is 
30:4,  An  inverse  ratio  is  sometimes  called  a  reciprocal 
ratio.  The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  1  divided  by  the 
nomber.  Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  17  is  t^t;  of  S  is  1  -=-  J  =  I; 
i.  e.,  the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted. 
Heoce,  the  inverse  ratio  of  20  to  4  may  be  expressed  as  4  :  20, 
01  as  iV  :  }■     Both  have  equal  values;  for,  4  -i-  20  =  i,  and 

A  +  i- Axt-  i. 

56.  The  term  vary  implies  a  ratio.  When  we  say  that 
two  numbers  vary  as  some  Other  two  numbers,  we  mean  that 
ihe  ratio  between  the  first  two  numbers  is  the  same  as  the 
nlic  between  the  other  two  numbers. 

57.  The  value  of  a  ratio  is  the  result  obtained  by  per- 
fwming  [he  division  indicated.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  ratio 
30  H  is  5 — it  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  ante- 

^twfcnt  by  the  consequent.  The  value  of  a  ratio  is  always 
iract  nomber,  regardless  of  whether  the  terms  are 
L  or  concrete  numbers. 
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58.  When  a  ratio  is  expressed  in  words,  as  the  ratio  of 
20  to  4,  the  first  number  named  is  always  regarded  as  the 
antecedent  and  the  second  as  the  consequent,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  ratio  itself  is  direct  or  inverse.  W/u^  not 
olker^'ise  specified,  all  ratios  are  understood  to  be  direct.  To 
express  an  inverse  ratio,  the  simplest  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
express  it  as  if  it  were  a  direct  ratio,  with  the  first  number 
named  as  the  antecedent,  and  then  transpose  the  antecedent 
to  the  place  occupied  by  the  consequent  and  the  consequent  to 
the  place  occupied  by  the  antecedent;  or  if  expressed  in  the 
fractional  form,  invert  the  fraction.  Thus,  to  express  the 
inverse  ratio  of  20  to  4,  first  wrile  it  20  :  4,  and  then,  trans- 
posing the  terms,  as  4  :  20;  or  as  *.",  and  then  inverting,  as  uS. 
Or,  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  may  be  taken,  as  explained 
above.     To  invert  a  ratio  is  to  transpose  its  terms. 

59.  Instead  of  expressing  the  value  of  a  ratio  by  a  single 
namber,  as  above,  it  is  convenient  to  express  it  by  means  of 
another  ratio  in  which  the  consequent  is  1.  Thus,  suppose 
that  it  is  desired  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  two  pieces 
of  iron,  one  weighing  45  pounds  and  the  other  weighing 
30  pounds.  The  ratio  of  the  heavier  to  the  lighter  is  then 
45  :  30,  an  inconvenient  expression.     Using   the   fractional 

form,  we  have  —.  Dividing  both  terms  by  30,*  the  conse- 
quent, we  obtain  — ,  or  l!  :  1,  This  is  the  same  result  as 
obtained  above,  for  li  ^  1  =  li,  and  45  -;-  30  =  li. 


*This  evideally  does  not  alter  the  value  of  tbe  ratio,  since  by  the 
laws  of  Emctiuns.  both  numerator  and  denominator  may  be  divided  tiy 
the  same  number  wiitiout  chacigtng  the  value  of  the  fraction. 


ARITHMETIC. 


PROPORTION. 

60.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios,  the  equality 
being  indicated  by  the  double  colon  { :: )  or  by  the  sign  of 
equality  ( = ) .  Thus,  to  write  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  the 
two  equal  ratios,  8  :  4  and  6  ;  3,  which  both  have  the  same 
value,  2,  we  may  employ  one  of  the  three  following  forms: 

8  :  4  ::  6  :  3  (1) 

8:4=6:3  {2) 

M        »' 

61.  The  first  form  is  the  one  most  extensively  used,  by 
reason  of  its  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  all  the 
older  works  on  mathematics.     The  second  and  third  forms 

■  are  being  adopted  by  all  modem  writers  on  mathematical 
sabjects,  and  in  time  will  probably  entirely  supersede  the 
first  form.  In  this  arithmetic  we  shall  adopt  the  second 
form,  anless  some  statement  can  be  made  clearer  by  using 
the  third  form. 

62.  A  proportion  may  be  read  in  two  ways.  The  old  way 
to  read  the  above  proportion  was:  S  is  lo  4  as  (!  is  to  S;  the 
new  way  is;  Ihf  ratio  of  8  lo  4  equals  the  ratio  of  6  lo  3.  The 
stQdent  may  read  it  either  way.  but  we  recommend  the  latter. 

63.  Each  ratio  of  a  proportion  is  termed  a  couplet.  In 
the  above  proportion,  8  :  4  is  a  couplet,  and  so  is  6  :  3, 

64.  The  numbers  forming  the  proportion  are  called 
t«rins;  and  they  are  numbered  consecutively  from  left  to 
right,  thus: 

lirst  second  third  fourth 
8:4    =    6:3 

Hence,  in  any  proportion,  the  ratio  of  the  first  term  to  the 
second  term  equals  the  ratio  of  the  third  term  lo  the  fourth 
term. 
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65.  The  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called 
the  extremes,  and  the  second  and  third  terms  the  means. 
Thus,  in  the  foregoing  proportion,  8  and  3  are  the  extremes 
and  4  and  6  are  the  means. 

66.  A  direct  proportion  is  one  in  which  both  couplets 
are  direct  ratios. 

67.  An  inverse  proportion  is  one  which  requires  one 
of  the  couplets  to  be  expressed  as  an  inverse  ratio.  Thus, 
8  is  to  4  inversely  as  3  is  to  6  must  be  written  8:4  =  6:3; 
i.  e.,  the  second  ratio  (couplet)  must  be  inverted. 

68.  Proportion  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  sections  of 
arithmetic.  In  our  grandfathers'  arithmetics,  it  was  called 
**The  rule  of  three.'' 

69.  Rule. — In  any  proportion y  the  product  of  the  extremes 
equals  the  product  of  the  means. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion, 

17  :  51  =  14  :  42 
17  X  42  =  51  X  14,  since  both  products  equal  714. 

70.  Rule. — The  product  of  the  extremes  divided  by  either 
mean  gives  the  other  mean, 

ExABiPLB. — What  is  the  third  term  of  the  proportion  17  :  61  =     :  42? 

Solution.— Applying  the  rule,  17  X  42  =  714,  and  714  -^  61  =  14. 

,  Ans. 

71.  Rule. —  The  product  of  the  means  divided  by  either 
extreme  gives  the  other  extreme. 

Example. — What  is  the  first  term  of  the  proportion    :  51  =  14  :  42? 

Solution.— Applying  the  rule,  51  X  14  =  714,  and  714  -5-  42  =»  17. 

Ans. 

72.  When  stating  a  proportion  in  which  one  of  the  terms 
is  unknown,  represent  the  missing  term  by  a  letter,  as  x. 
Thus,  the  last  example  would  be  written 

;r  :  51  =  14  :  42, 

and  for  the  value  of  x  we  have  x  =  — — —  =  17. 

42 
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The  principle    of   all  calculations  in  proportion  is 
this:      Three  of  the  terms  are  always  given  and  the  > 
me  is  to  be  found. 


74.      EXAMPtH,— If  4  men  ca 
,n  12  inea  earn  in  the  ^ame  limei 
SoLCTJON.— The  required  term 

c  earn  $25  in  . 

}ne  week,  how  much 

must  bear  the 

same  relation  to  the 

vea  term  of  the  same  kind  as  o 

ne  of  the  reme 

lining  terms  bears  to 

e  other  reraaintnE  term.    We  ca 

D  then  forni  a 

proportion  by  which 

Ihe  required  term  may  be  found 
The  first  question  the  student 
by  proportjoa  is:     "What  is  it 
dollars.    We  have  two  sets  of  men,  one  s 
to  know  how  many  dollars  the  other  set  t 
amount  12  men  earn  bears  the  same  relati 


ask  himself  in  every  calculation 
nt  to  find?"  In  ihis  case  it  is 
le  set  earning  $25.  and  we  want 
US.  It  is  evident  that  the 
to  the  amount  that  4  men 
1  bears  to  4  men.  Hence,  we  have  the  proportion,  the 
nmouni  12  men  earn  is  to  $2.''.  as  12  men  is  to  4  men:  or.  since  either 
eilrenie  equals  the  product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme, 


The 
j^  Amount  12 


a  S75.    Ans. 


Since  it  matters  not  which  place  .r,  or  the  required  term,  occupies, 
the  problem  could  be  stated  in  any  of  the  following  forms,  the  value  of 
X  being  the  same  in  each; 

(a)     (25  :  the  amount  12  men  earn  =  4  men  :  12  men;  or  Ihe  amount 

12  men  earn  =  ^^^—i — .  or  f76,  since  either  mean  equals  the  product 
of  Ihe 


that  12  e 
of  the  m 


= --,  or  $75,  since  either  extreme  equals  the  product 

divided  by  the  other  extreme. 


^^H|d    12  men  :  4  men  =  the  amount  12  men  earn  :  $25;  or  Ihe 
^^HSU  men  earn  =  ^^J^,  or  $75,  since  either  mean  equals  the 
^^PWooet  of  the  extremes  divided  by  the  other  mean. 

75.     If  the  proportion  is  an  inverse  one.  first  form  it  as 

though  it  were  a  direct  proportion  and  then  invert  one  of 

the  couplets. 
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EXAMFLEB    FOR    PRACTICE. 

To.     Find  the  value  of  x  in  each  of  the  followinf 


(") 

$16  :  fft4  =  x:$i. 

(") 

X   =    $1. 

(*} 

:r  T  85  =  10  :  17. 

W 

*  =  50. 

ic) 

24  :  ;r  =  IS  :  40. 

(c) 

X  =^. 

id) 

18  :  W  =  2  :  ^. 

Aqb. 

W 

x=  10*. 

{') 

$75  :  $100  =  ^  :  100. 

M 

X  =  75. 

if) 

ISpwt,  :.r  =  21:10. 

in 

X  =  7k  pwt 

i£) 

X  :75  yd.  =  $15  :  $5. 

ig) 

.r  =  225  yd. 

the 


If  75  pounds  of  lead  cost  $2.10.  what  would  125  pounds  cost  at 
amerate?  Ads.  $3.50. 


2.  If  A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days  and  B  does  it  in  7  days,  how 
loug  will  il  lake  A  to  do  what  B  do^  in  63  days?  Aas.  36  days. 

3,  The  circumferences  of  any  two  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
diameters.  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  7  inches  in  diameter  h 
22  inches,  what  will  b«  the  circumference  of  a  circle  31  inches  ii 
diameter?  Ans.  W7f  in. 


INVERSE  PROPORTION. 

77.  In  Art.  67,  an  inverse  proportion  was  defined  as  < 
which  required  one  of  the  couplets  to  be  expressed  as  an 
inverse  ratio.  Sometimes  the  word  inverse  occurs  in  the 
statement  of  the  example;  in  such  cases  the  proportion  c 
be  written  directly,  merely  inverting  one  of  the  couplets. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  only  by  carefully  studying 
the  conditions  of  the  example  can  it  be  ascertained  whether 
the  proportion  is  direct  or  inverse.  When  in  doubt,  the 
student  can  always  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  the  propor- 
tion is  direct  or  inverse  by  first  ascertaining  what  is  required, 
and  stating  the  proportion  as  a  direct  proportion.  Then,  in 
order  that  the  proportion  may  be  true,  if  ike  lint  term  is 
smaller  than  the  second  term,  ike  third  term  must  be  smaller 
than  the  fourth;  or  if  the  first  term  is  larger  than  the  second 
term,  the  third  term  must  be  larger  than  the  fourth  term. 
Keeping  this  in  tnind,  the  student  can  always  tell  wbetbei 
the  required  term  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  other  terra 
of  the  couplet  to  which  the  required  term  belongs.  Having 
determined  this,  the  student  then  refers  to  the  example  and 
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ucert^na  from  its  condilions  whether  the  required  term  is 
to  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  other  term  of  the  same 
kbd.  If  the  two  determinations  agree,  the  proportion  is 
diitct;  otherwise,  it  is  inverse,  and  one  of  the  couplets  must 
be  inverted, 

78.     EXAMFLB.— A's  ratf  of  doing  work  is  lo  B'b  as  5  :  7;  if  A 
doe*  a  piec«  of  work  in  42  days,  in  what  time  will  B  do  it? 

SoLtmoN. — The  required  term  is  the  number  of  days  it  will  take  B 
Id  do  the  work.     Hence,  stating  as  a  direct  proportion, 

5  :  7  =  42  :  j:. 
Sow.  since  7  is  greater  than  5,  x  will  be  greater  than  42.     But,  refer- 
itng  to  the  statement  of  the  example,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  B  workt 
biter  than  A;  hence,  it  will  take  B  a  less  number  of  days  to  do  the 
wmli  Ibaa  A.     Therefore,  the  proportion  is  an  inverse  one,  and  should 


from  which  x  = 

Had  the  example  been  staled  thus:  The  time  that  Arequlrei  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  is  to  the  time  that  B  requires,  as  5  ;  7;  A  can  do  it  in 
42  dnys.  ionhat  time  can  B  do  it?  it  is  evident  that  it  would  take  B 
a  longer  time  to  do  the  work  than  it  would  A;  hence,  x  would  be 
greater  than  43,  and  the  proportion  would  be  direct,  the  value  of  x  being 

^^  =  .58  8  days. 


EXAMPLES    FOH    PRACTICB. 

79.     SoK-e  the  following: 

1.    II  a  pomp  which  discharges  4  ga!.  of  water  per  tnin,  cftn  fill 

*  titA  ID  20  far.,  how  long  nil!  it  take  a  pump  discharging  12  gal.  per 

mla.  to  fill  il?  Ans.  6)  br. 

t.    The  circular  seam  o£  a  boiler  requires  SO  rivets  when  the  pitch 

illliD.;  how  many  would  be  required  if  tbe  pitch  were  3^  in,? 

Aus.  40. 
3.    The  spring  hangers  on  a  certain  locomotive  are  2t  in.  wide  and 
lis.  thick;  thoM  on  another  engine  are  of  same  sectional  area,  but 
vt  3  in.  wide;  how  thick  are  they?  Ans.  |  in. 

i  A  locomotive  with  driving  wheels  16  ft.  in  circumference  runs  a 
twtaio  distance  in  5,000  revolutions;  how  many  revolutions  would  it 
a»kt  in  going  the  same  distance  if  the  wheels  were  22  ft.  in  circum- 
ttitaix  fuo  allciwaDce  (or  slip  being  made  in  either  case}  ? 

Ans.  3,636A  rev. 
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UNIT  METHOD. 

80.  In  the  older  books  on  arithmetic,  a  large  number  of 
problems  were  solved  by  proportion;  but  these  problems  can 
be  solved  much  more  easily  by  the  unit  method,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  explain  by  means  of  examples. 

Example  1. — If  a  pump  discharging  4  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
can  fill  a  tank  in  20  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  a  pump  discharging 
12  gallons  per  minute  to  fill  the  tank? 

Solution. — A  pump  discharging  4  gallons  per  minute  fills  the  tank 

in  20  hours.     Therefore,  a  pump  discharging  1  gallon  per  minute  fills 

it  in  4  X  20  hours.     Hence,  a  pump  discharging  12  gallons  per  minute 

_„    .    .    4  X  20  hours       20  hours       ^-  ,  . 

fills  It  m r^ =  ^ =  Of  hr.    Ans. 

Example  2. — If  4  men  earn  $65.80  in  7  days,  how  much  can  14  men, 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  earn  in  12  days? 

Solution. —  4  men  in  7  days  earn  $65.80. 

$65.80 


Therefore,  1  man  in  7  days  earns 

Therefore,  1  man  in  1  day  earns 

Therefore,      1  man  in  12  days  earns 
Therefore,  14  men  in  12  days  earn 


4     * 
$65.80 
4X7' 
$65.80  X  12 
4X7      • 
$65.80  X  12  X  14 


4X7 
Canceling, 
14  men  in  12  days  earn  $65.80  X  3  X  2  =  $65.80  X  6  =  $394.80.    Ans. 

81.  The  student  will  notice  that  in  the  solution  of  these 
examples,  in  the  successive  steps,  the  operations  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division  were  merely  indicated,  and  no 
multiplication  or  division  was  performed  until  the  very  last, 
and  then  the  answer  was  obtained  easily  by  cancelation. 
In  arithmetical  calculations,  the  student  should  make  it  an 
invariable  habit  to  indicate  the  multiplications  and  divisions 
that  occur  in  the  successive  steps  of  a  solution,  and  not  to 
perform  these  operations  until  the  very  last.  Then,  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  use  the  principle  of  cancelation. 

Example. — If  a  block  of  granite  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  3  feet 
thick  weighs  7.200  pounds,  what  is  the  weight  of  a  block  of  granite 
12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  thick? 
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Solution. — If  a  block  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  thick 

weighs  7,200  pounds,  a  block  1  foot  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  3  feet 

7  200 
thick  weighs  -*-^  pounds;  a  block  1  foot  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  3  feet 

thick  weighs  q^tt-^;  and  a  block  1  foot  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  foot 

7  200 
thick  weighs  ^     *        »  pounds.    Therefore,  by  the  same  reasoning,  a 
o  X  o  X  «> 

block  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  thick  weighs 

4 
7,200X12X8X5  .         7,200  X  ^3  X  8  X  jJ       oq  onniu     a 

— ^8-x 5-xir —  p^^°^"  =  — $xrx~t ^'^^^-  ^°'- 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE. 

1.  If  a  pump  discharges  90,000  gallons  of  water  in  20  hours,  in  what 
time  will  it  discharge  144,000  gallons?  Ans.  32  hr. 

2.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  atmospheric 
pressure  per  square  inch  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29.5  inches? 
Give  answer  correct  to  three  figures.  Ans.  14.5. 


MENSURATION  AND  USE  OF 
LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


FORMULAS. 

^.  The  term  formula,  as  used  in  mathematics  and  in 
'^*^hnical  books,  may  be  defined  as  a  rule  in  which  symbols 
"^'^r  Mscdinztead of  ■words  ;  in  fact,  a  formula  may  be  regarded 
*^  a  shorthand  method  of  expressing  a  rule.  Any  formula 
^^-  ri  be  expressed  in  words,  and  when  so  expressed  it  becomes 
»   »--u)e. 

T'ormulas  are  much  more  convenient  than  rules;  they 
'■^^^w  at  a  glance  all  the  operations  that  are  to  be  performed ; 
''*^y  do  not  require  to  be  read  three  or  four  times,  as  is  the 
*^^-^  with  most  rules,  to  enable  one  to  understand  their 
■^^aning;  they  take  up  much  less  space,  both  in  the  printed 
""^^^Dk  and  in  one's  note  book,  than  rules;  in  short,  whenever 
*  »~  ule  can  be  expressed  as  a  formula,  the  formula  is  to  be 
P>~«!f  erred. 

-As  the  term  "  quantity  "  is  a  very  convenient  one  to  use, 
"^^  will  define  it.  In  mathematics,  the  word  quantity  is 
*F*(jlied  to  anything  that  it  is  desired  to  subject  to  the  ordi- 
''^X7operationsof  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  etc., 
*"  tken  we  do  not  wish  to  be  more  specific  and  state  exactly 
^**at  the  thing  is.  Thus,  we  can  say  "  two  or  more  num- 
"^I's,"  or  '"two  or  more  quantities";  the  word  quantity  is 
°*orc  general  in  its  meaning  than  the  word  number. 

^.    The  signs   used  in  formulas  are  the  ordinary  signs 

^'dicative  of  operations  and  the  signs  of  aggregation.     All 

S3 
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these  signs  are  explained  in  arithmetic,  but  some  of  them 
will  here  be  explained  in  order  to  refresh  the  student's 
memory.    . 

3.  The  signs  indicative  of  operations  are  six  in  number, 
viz.:  +,  -,  X,  -f-,    I  ,    y. 

Division  is  indicated  by  the  sign  -f- ,  or  by  placing  a  straight 
line  between  the  two  quantities.  Thus,  25  |  17,  25  /  17, 
and  14  ^^1  indicate  that  25  is  to  be  divided  by  17.  When 
both  quantities  are  placed  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  the 
straight  line  indicates  that  the  quantity  on  the  left  is  to  be 
divided  by  that  on  the  right.  When  one  quantity  is  below 
the  other,  the  straight  line  between  indicates  that  the  quan- 
tity above  the  line  is  to  be  divided  by  the  one  below  it. 

The  sign  (  4/)  indicates  that  some  root  of  the  quantity  on 
the  right  is  to  be  taken ;  it  is  called  the  radical  slg^n.  To 
indicate  what  root  is  to  be  taken,  a  small  figure,  called  the 
index,  is  placed  within  the  sign,  this  being  always  omitted 
when  the  square  root  is  to  be  indicated.  Thus,  4/25  indi- 
cates that  the  square  root  of  25  is  to  be  taken ;  |^25  indicates 
that  the  cube  root  of  25  is  to  be  taken  ;  etc. 

4.  The  signs  of  aggregation  are  four  in  number;  viz., 

»  ()»[]»  ^^^  {  }»  respectively  called  the  vinculum,  the 

parenthesis,  the  brackets,  and  the  brace ;  they  are  used 
when  it  is  desired  to  indicate  that  all  the  quantities  included 
by  them  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  operation.  Thus, 
if  we  desire  to  indicate  that  the  sum  of  5  and  8  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  7,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  actually  add  6  and  8 
before  indicating  the  multiplication,  we  may  employ  any 
one  of  the  four  signs  of  aggregation  as  here  shown:  5  +  B 
X  7,(5  +  8)  X  7,  [5  +  8]  X  7,  {5  +  81  X  7.  The  vinculum  is 
placed  above  those  quantities  which  are  to  be  treated  as  one 
quantity  and  subjected  to  the  same  operations. 

5.  While  any  one  of  the  four  signs  may  be  used  as  .shown 
above,  custom  has  restricted  their  use  somewhat.  The  vin- 
culum is  rarely  used  except  in  connection  with  the  radical 
sign.  Thus,  instead  of  writing  ^'  (5  +  8),  -^  [5  +  8],  or 
-^  { 5  +  8 }  for  the  cube  root  of  5  plus  8,  all  of  which  would 
be  correct,  the  vinculum  is  nearly  always  used,  4/5"+8. 
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la  cases  where  but  one  sign  of  aggregation  is  needed  (ei- 
api,  of  course,  when  a  root  is  to  be  indicated),  the  paren- 
ibesis  is  always  used.  Hence,  (5  +  S)  X  T  would  be  the 
usual  way  of  expressing  the  product  of  6  plus  8.  and  7. 

If  [wo  signs  of  aggregation  are  needed,  the  brackets  and 
pornitbesis  are  used,  so  as  to  avoid  having  a  parenthesis 
within  a  parenthesis,  the  brackets  being  placed  outside. 
For  example,  [(30  —  5}  -i-  3]  X  9  means  that  the  difference 
between  90  and  5  is  to  be  clivided  by  'd,  and  this  result  mul- 
tiplied by  d. 

I£  three  signs  of  aggregation  are  required,  the  brace, 
bnckets,  and  parenthesis  are  used,  the  brace  being  placed 
outside,  the  brackets  next,  and  the  parenthesis  inside.  For 
example,  1  [{20  -  5)  -^  3]  x  9  -  21  j  ^  8  means  that  the 
qtmttcnt  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  between  30 
and  &  by  3  is  to  be  multiplied  by  9,  and  that  after  31  has 
been  subtracted  from  the  product  thus  obtained,  the  result 
is  to  be  divided  by  8. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  use  all  four  of  the  signs  of  aggre- 
gation, the  brace  would  be  put  outside,  the  brackets  next, 
the  parenthesis  next,  and  the  vinculum  inside.  For  example, 
1U«)  -  5  -i-  3)  X  9  -  21]  -=-  8i  X  12. 

6.  As  stated  in  Arithtnelic,  when  several  quantities  are 
connected  by  the  various  signs  indicating  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  the  operation  indicated  by 
the  sign  of  multiplication  must  always  be  performed  first. 
Thns,  3-f  3x  4  equals  14,  3  being  multiplied  by  4  before 
adding  to  2.  Similarly,  10-;-  2  X  5  equals  ],  since  3X5 
e()uals  10,  and  10  -i-  10  equals  1.  Hence,  in  the  above  case, 
if  the  brace  were  omitted,  the  result  would  be  ^.  whereas, 
by  inserting  the  brace,  the  result  is  36. 

Fallowing  the  sign  of  multiplication  comes  the  sign  of 
division  in  order  of  importance.  For  example,  5  —  9-^3 
«)aals  3,  9  being  divided  by  3  before  subtracting  from  5. 
The  <igni(  of  addition  and  subtraction  are  of  equal  value; 
Uut  19,  if  several  quantities  are  connected  by  plus  and 
mama  signs,  the  indicated  operations  may  be  performed  in 
I    tbc  order  in  whioh  the  quantities  are  placed. 
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7.  There  is  one  other  sign  used,  which  is  neither  a  sign 
of  aggregation  nor  a  sign  indicative  of  an  operation  to  be 
performed;  it  is  (  =  ),  and  is  called  the  sign  of  equality;  it 
means  that  all  on  one  side  of  it  is  exactly  equal  to  all  on  the 
other  side,    Fof  example,  3  =  2,  5  —  3  =  2.  5  X  (14  —  9)  =  25. 

8,  Having  called  particular  attention  to  certain  signs 
used  in  formulas,  the  formulas  themselves  will  now  be 
explained.  First,  consider  the  well-known  rule  for  finding 
the  horsepower  of  a  steam  engine,  which  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

Divide  the  continued  product  of  the  mean  effective  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  the 
area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches,  and  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute,  by  3S,000  ;  the  result  will  be  the  horsepower. 

This  is  a  very  simple  rule,  and  very  little,  if  anything, 
will  be  saved  by  expressing  it  as  a  formula,  so  far  as  clear- 
ness is  concerned.  The  formula,  however,  will  occupy  a 
great  deal  less  space,  as  we  shall  show. 

An  examination  of  the  rule  will  show  that  four  quantities 
(viz.,  the  mean  effective  pressure,  the  length  of  the  stroke, 
the  area  of  the  piston,  and  the  number  of  strokes)  are  mul- 
tiplied together,  and  the  result  is  divided  by  33,000,  Hence, 
the  rule  might  be  expressed  as  follows: 

n  effective  pressure  stroke 

~  (in  pounds  per  square  inch)  (in  feet) 

area  ot  piston         number  of  strokes  „_  __, 
(in  square  inches)           (per  minute} 

This  expression  could  be  shortened  by  representing  each 
quantity  by  a  single  letter;  thus,  representing  horsepower 
by  the  letter  "  //,"  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  by  "  P,"  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet  by  "A," 
the  area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches  by  "A,"  the  number 
of  strokes  per  minute  by  "  A^,"and  substituting  these  letters 
for  the  quantities  that  they  represent,  the  above  expression 


Horeepower  = 


would  reduce  to 


H . 


PxLx  A  xN 
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a  much  simpler  and  shorter  expression.     This  Jasl  expres- 
sm  is  called  a  formula. 

9>  The  formula  just  given  shows,  as  we  stated  in  the 
b^inning,  that  a  formula  is  really  a  shorthand  method  of 
expressing  a  rule.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  omit  the  sign 
«(  multiplication  between  two  or  more  quantities  when  they 
are  to  be  multiplied  together,  or  between  a  number  and  a 
letter  representing  a  quantity,  it  being  always  understood 
that,  when  two  letters  are  adjacent  with  no  sign  between 
them,  the  quantities  represented  by  these  letters  are  to  be 
multiplied.     Bearing  this  fact   in  mind,   the  formula   just 

■   given  can  be  further  simplilied  to 

I^L  PLAN 

^^^HK  The  sign  of  multiplication,  evidently,  cannot  be 
'  Aoitted  between  two  or  more  numbers,  as  it  would  then  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  numbers.  A  near  approach  to 
this,  however,  may  be  attained  by  placing  a  dot  between  the 
numbers  which  are  to  be  multiplied  together,  and  this  is 
frequently  done  in  works  on  mathematics  when  it  is  desired 
to  economize  space.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  put  the  dot 
higher  than  the  position  occupied  by  the  decimal  point. 
Thus,  2-3  means  the  same  as2  x  3;  543-749- 1,006  indicates 
that  the  numbers  543,  749,  and  1,006  are  to  he  multiplied 
together. 

It  is  also  customary  to  omit  the  sign  of  multiplication  in 
expressions  similar  to  the  following :  a  x  4^i  +  f,  3  X  (^  +  0  > 
{A  +  e)  X  a,  etc.,  writing  them  a  ^Z/i  +  c,  3{i  +  <:),  (&  +  c)  a, 
<tc.  The  sign  is  not  omitted  when  several  quantities  are 
included  by  a  vmculum  and  it  is  desired  to  indicate  that 
the  quantities  so  included  are  to  be  multiplied  by  another 
quantity.  For  example,  Z  X  i  +  c,  6  +  c  X  a,  ^d  +  c  X  a, 
tic  are  always  written  as  here  printed. 

il.  Before  proceeding  further,  we  will  explain  one  other 
derice  that  is  use'd  by  formula  makers  and  which  is  apt 
to  puszle  one  who  encounters  it  for  the  first  time — it  is 
tlic  use  of  what  mathematicians  call  primes  and  subs.,  and 
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what  printers  call  superior  and  inferior  characters.  As  a 
rule,  formula  makers  designate  quantities  by  the  initial 
letters  of  the  names  of  the  quantities.  For  example,  they 
represent  volume  by  v^  pressure  by  /,  height  by  //,  etc. 
This  practice  is  to  be  commended,  as  the  letter  itself  serves 
in  many  cases  to  identify  the  quantity  which  it  represents. 
Some  authors  carry  the  practice  a  little  further  and  repre- 
sent all  quantities  of  the  same  nature  by  the  same  letter 
throughout  the  book,  always  having  the  same  letter  repre- 
sent the  same  thing.  Now,  this  practice  necessitates  the 
use  of  the  primes  and  subs,  above  mentioned  when  two 
quantities  have  the  same  name  but  represent  different  things. 
Thus,  consider  the  word  pressure  as  applied  to  steam  at  dif- 
ferent stages  between  the  boiler  and  the  condenser.  First, 
there  is  absolute  pressure,  which  is  equal  to  the  gauge  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch  plus  the  pressure  indicated 
by  the  barometer  reading  (usually  assumed  in  practice  to  be 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  when  a  barometer  is  not  at 
hand).  If  this  be  represented  by/,  how  shall  we  represent 
the  gauge  pressure  ?  Since  the  absolute  pressure  is  always 
greater  than  the  gauge  pressure,  suppose  we  decide  to  repre- 
sent it  by  a  capital  letter  and  the  gauge  pressure  by  a  small 
(lower-case)  letter.  Doing  so,  P  represents  absolute  pres- 
sure and  /,  gauge  pressure.  Further,  there  is  usually  a 
**drop  "  in  pressure  between  the  boiler  and  the  engine,  so 
that  the  initial  pressure,  or  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  is  less  than  the  pressure  at  the  boiler.  How  shall 
we  represent  the  initial  pressure  ?  We  may  do  this  in  one 
of  three  ways  and  still  retain  the  letter  /  or  P  to  represent 
the  word  pressure:  First,  by  the  use  of  the  prime  mark; 
thus,  /'  or  P'  {redid  p  pr if ne  and  P  major  prime)  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  initial  gauge  pressure  or  the  initial 
absolute  pressure.  Second,  by  the  use  of  sub.  figures;  thus, 
/,  ov  P^  {read  psud.  one  and  P  major  sub.  one).  Third,  by 
the  use  of  sub.  letters;  thus,  p^  or  P,  (read/  sub.  i  and  P 
major  sub.  i).  In  the  same  manner  /"  (read  /  second)^  /„  or 
/,.  might  be  used  to  represent  the  gauge  pressure  at  release, 
etc.  The  sub.  letters  have  the  advantage  of  still  further 
identifying  the  quantity   represented;  in   many   instances. 
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however,  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  them,  in  which  case 
pnmes  and  subs,  are  used  instead.  The  prime  notation 
may  be  continued  as  follows:  p'" ,  fi",  />",  etc.;  it  is  inad- 
riuble  to  use  superior  figures,  for  example,  /',  /',  /',  /", 
etc:,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  exponents. 

18.  The  main  thing  to  be  remembered  by  the  student  is 
that  when  a  formula  is  given  in  which  the  same  letters  occur 
tnvral  times,  all  like  letters  having  the  same  primes  or  subs. 
Tffrestnt  the  same  quantities,  while  those  which  differ  in  any 
rtifect  represent  different  quantities.     Thus,  in  the  formula 

IP,,  zp„  and  If,  represent  the  weights  of  three  different 
bodies;  /„  J,,  and  s„  their  specific  heats;  and  /,,  /„  and  /„ 
their  temperatures;  while  /  represents  the  final  temperature 
afur  the  bodies  have  been  mixed  together.  It  should  be 
noted  that  those  letters  having  the  same  subs,  refer  to  the 
same  bodies.  Thus,  ;v„  s„  and  /,  all  refer  to  one  of  the 
lhre«  bodies;  «•„  j,,  /,,  to  another  body,  etc. 

It  is  very  easy  to  apply  the  above  formula  when  the 
values  of  the  quantities  represented  by  the  different  letters 
arc  known.  All  that  is  required  is  to  substitute  the  numer- 
ical values  of  the  letters  and  then  perform  the  indicated 
operations.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  values  of  if,,  j,,  and  /, 
»fe,  respectively,  3  pounds,  .0951,  and  80";  of  w„  s„  and  /„ 
7.8  puunds,  1,  and  80°;  and  of  it',.  j„  and  /„  3J  pounds, 
.113S,  and  780":  then,  the  final  temperature  /  is,  substi- 
luting  these  values  for  their  respective  letters  in  the 
■^wmuta. 


.  8  X  .01 


'51  X  80  +  7-8  X  1  X  80  +  3t-  X  .  1138  X  t 
i  X  .0951  + 7.8  X  l  +  3iX  .1138 


_  lfi.gl6  +  62*  +  288.483  _  927. C99  _ 

"    .l«tr2  +  7.8+.3G986    ~  8.3ti00fi  ~  """"'  " 

In  SDbstituting  the  numerical  values,  the  signs  of  multi- 

pliatibn  are,   of  course,  written  in  their  proper  places;  all 

the  multiplications  are  performed  before  adding,  according 

le  the  rule  previously  given. 
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13.  The  student  should  now  be  able  to  apply  any  for- 
mula involving  only  algebraic  expressions  that  he  may  meet 
with,  and  which  does  not  require  the  use  of  logarithms  for 
its  solution.  We  will,  however,  call  his  attention  to  one  or 
two  other  facts  that  he  may  have  forgotten. 

1  fiO 

Expressions  similar  to  -— -  sometimes  occur,  the  heavy  line 

indicating  that  160  is  to  be  divided  by  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  660  by  25.  If  both  lines  were  light,  it  would 
be   impossible  to   tell  whether  160  was  to   be  divided   by 

"TT— ,  or  whether  — —  was  to  be  divided  by  25.     If  this  latter 
Zo  ooO  ^^^ 

160 

fifiO 

result  were  desired,  the  expression  would  be  written-——.     In 

25 

every  case  the  heavy  line  indicates  that  all  above  it  is  to  be 

divided  by  all  below  it. 

In  an  expression  like  the  following, ,  the  heavy 

M   I   660 

^  +  -25 

line   is   not   necessary,    since   it    is   impossible   to    mistake 

the  operation  that  is  required  to  be  performed.     But,  since 

^   ,   660       175  +  660    .,  ,      .^   ^    175  +  660  .      ^   ,   660 

7  +  -^  =  — 2T-  -'  '^  ^^  substitute  — ^^—  for  7  +  — , 

the  heavy  line  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
resulting  expression  clear.     Thus, 

160      __        160        _  160 
,   660  ""  175  +  660  ""  835' 
"^  25  25  25 

14.  Fractional  exponents  are  sometimes  used  instead  of 
the  radical  sign.  That  is,  instead  of  indicating  the  square, 
cube,  fourth  root,  etc.  of  some  quantity,  as  37,  by  4^37, 
V^j  i/37^  etc.,  these  roots  are  indicated  by  37*,  37*,  37*, 
etc.  Should  the  numerator  of  the  fractional  exponent  be 
some  quantity  other  than  1,  this  quantity,  whatever  it  may 
be,  indicates  that  the  quantity  affected  by  the  exponent  is 
to  be  raised  to  the  power  indicated  by  the  numerator ;  the 


S3 
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denominator  is  a/ways  the  index  of  the  root.  Hence,  instead 
of  writing  ^97'  for  the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  37,  it  may 
k  written  37*,  the  denominator  being  the  index  of  the  root; 
Bi  oiher  words,  ^37'  =  37'.  Likewise,  1^(1  +  a'  d)'  may  also 
be  written  (I  +  a'  6)*,  a  much  simpk-r  expression. 

15.  We  will  now  give  several  examples  showing  how  to 
apply  some  of  the  more  difficult  formulas  that  the  student 
may  encounter. 

1,  The  area  of  any  segment  of  a  circle  that  is  less  than 
lor  equal  to)  a  semicircle  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


3fi0 


-j(^-*). 


n  which  .-I  =  area  of  segment; 
T  =  X141fi; 

r  =  radius: 

£=  angle  obtained  by  drawing  lines  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  extremities  of  arc  of  segment; 

r  =  chord  of  segment ; 

A  =  height  of  segment. 

_      — UiPLB. — What  is  tlie  area  of  a  segment  whose  chord  is  10  inches 
■'*teS,  ingle  Bubtcnded  by  chord  ia  83.46°.  radius  is  T.S  inches,  and 

liaght  of  segment  is  1.01  iaches? 

_SOUJTvn(. — Applying  the  formula  just  ([iven, 
'r*E      i,_       .        a.U18  X  7.5>  X  83.48 


s:«).968- 27.95  = 


seu 


->-l-.5- 


1.91) 


=  13.018 sq.  in.,  nearly. 
The  area  of  any  triangle  may  be  found  by  means  of 
tie  following  formula,  in  which  A  =  the  area,  and  a,  b,  and  r 
sent  the  lengths  of  the  sides: 


iif  a  iriangle  whose  sides  a 


•  81  feel, 


(••tB.— What  is  lh( 
M  feet,  and  30  feet  long  ? 

3t. — In  order  to  apply  the  formula,  suppose  we  let  a  rvpre- 
«  that  i»  31  feet  long;  d.  the  side  that  is  60  feet  long;  and  c, 
t  is  4tt  feet  long.     Then,  substituting  in  the  formula 
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=  25  4/441  -  8.25«  =  25  ^441  -  68.0625  =  25  i/872.m5 
=  25  X  19.812  =  482.8  sq.  ft.,  nearly.    Ans. 

The  operations  in  the  above  examples  have  been  extended 
much  farther  than  was  necessary ;  it  was  done  in  order  to 
show  the  student  every  step  of  the  process.  The  last  for- 
mula is  perfectly  general,  and  the  same  answer  would  have 
been  obtained  had  the  50-foot  side  been  represented  by  a^ 
the  46-foot  side  by  ^,  and  the  21-foot  side  by  c. 

3.  The  Rankine-Gordon  formula  for  determining  the 
least  load  in  pounds  that  will  cause  a  long  column  to  break  is 

p_     SA 

in  which  P  =  load  (pressure)  in  pounds ; 

S  =  ultimate  strength  (in  pounds  per  square  inch) 

of  the  material  composing  the  column ; 
A  =  area   of   cross-section   of    column    in    square 

inches ; 
g  =  3,  factor  (multiplier)  whose  value  depends  upon 

the  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  column  and  on  the 

material  composing  the  column ; 
/  =  length  of  column  in  inches ; 
G  =  least   radius   of   gyration   of  cross-section   of 

column. 

The  values  of  5,  ^,  and  G^  are  given. in  printed  tables  in 
books  in  which  this  formula  occurs. 

Example.— What  is  the  least  load  that  will  break  a  hollow  steel 
column  whose  outside  diameter  is  14  inches;  inside  diameter,  11  inches; 
length,  20  feet,  and  whose  ends  are  flat  ? 

Solution.— For  steel,   S  =  150,000,  and  ^  =  tts-tu^  for  flat-ended 

2sO,UUU 

steel  columns;    Aj  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  =  .7854 (//i»  —  ^,«) 
=  .7854(14'*  —  11«),  di  and  tf,  being  the  outside  and  inside  diameters. 
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respectively;  /  =  20  x  13  =  240  inchea;  and  g"  =  '^''  "*"  "'''= 
Sttlilituting  these  values  in  the  formula 

Ir  p^       SA      ^  150,000  X  .7854  (14' -m 

I  1  +  f  " 


^  25,000  "  14°  +  11' 
16 
150,000  X  68,905      8,835.750 


7.915,211  lb.    Ans, 


Example.— When  /*  =  10.  S  =  8,  C  =  3.  and  D  ^  A.  what  i 
wine  of  £  in  the  following  ? 


iTioN,— (i)  Substituting. 


^    ' / 6  X  B  xT 


To  simplify  the  denominator,  square  the  4  and  5,  add  the  resulting 
o  2,  and  multiply  by  10.    Simplifying,  we  have 
-    *  /        100  ~  _     '/    160  '/'"^-//^ 

aciag  the  fraction  to  a  decimal  before  extracting  the  cube  root. 

£=^6,0806  =  1.823.    Ans. 
inbstituting, 

10-1x4  +  ^"'" 


^Toi: 


io-i/JK|,      io-i/i4« 

r   10  +  23  V       82 

"  '  '"  """  '        "'  ""—  =  3.008+.    Ans. 


10-  i/i 

16.  In  the  preceding  pages,  the  unknown  quantity  has 
always  been  represented  by  the  single  letter  at  the  left 
of  the  sign  of  equality,  while  the  letters  at  the  right  have 
represented  known  values  from  which  the  required  values 
could  be  found.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  the  value  of 
the  quantity  represented  by  any  letter  in  a  formula,  if  the 
Talucsrcpresentedbyall  theolhersareknown.  Forcxample, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  how  many  strokes  per  minute  an 
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engine  having  a  piston  area  of  78.54  square  inches  must 
make  in  order  to  develop  60  horsepower,  if  the  mean  effective 
pressure  is  40  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  length  of 
stroke  is  H  ft.  By  substituting  the  given  values  in  the  for- 
,     „      PLAN         , 

"^"^^^^"sPoo-'^"^^^" 

^^.  _  40  X  Ij  X  78.54  X  N 
^" ""  33,000 

in  which  A^,  the  number  of  strokes,  is  to  be  found. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  expression  on  the  right  of  the 

r  f.       •  ,    ^      40  X  H  X  78.54  j,r        r 

sign  of  equality  is  equal  to *       X  /v,  a  fraction 

t)t>,OUU 

whose  numerator  is  composed  of  three  factors.  Reducing 
the  numerator  to  a  single  number  by  performing  the  indi- 
cated multiplications,  we  obtain,  after  canceling, 

If  60  equals  .  119  iV,  then  iV  equals  60  divided  by  .119 ;  hence, 
A^=  —  -  =  504.2  strokes  per  minute. 

•  X  X  t/ 

« 
The  method  of  procedure  is  essentially  the  same  when  the 

unknown  quantity  occurs  in  the  denominator  of  a  formula. 

Thus,  in  the  formula/ = ,  suppose  thaty*=  375,  m  =  1.25, 

and  V  =  60.     Then,  substituting, 

orfK^  L25X  60' _  4,500 
r  r 

But,  if  375  equals  4,500  divided  by  r,  then  375  X  r  =  4,500; 

4  500 
hence,  r  must  equal  4,500  divided  by  375,  or  r=    '        =  12. 

OtO 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

Find  the  numerical  values  of  x  in  the  following  formulas,  when 
A  =9,  B  =  S,  (/=10,  e  =  Z,  and  c  =  2: 

2.     ^  =  iS±±j:)  Ans.  .V  =  H. 

it'  • 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMTLAS. 


•'Vi-, 


^/A  ^. 


^  =  (t  +  afl(^- 


■  -1SA. 


I 

^^  MENSUliATIOX. 

11.    Mensuration  treats  of   the  measurement  of   lines, 
a-xrkgtes,  surfaces,  and  solids. 


Wl 


(-.) 


Ana,  -r  =  .J 


^^18.    A 


LINES    AND    ANGLES, 
stmlght   Hue   is  oni:  tliat  does  not  change  its 


rei-tion  throughout  its  whole  length.     To  distinguish  <; 
**-raight  line  from  another,  two  of  its 

I*<^ints  are  designated  by  letters.     The  ^ 

'*1e  shown  in  Fig.  1  would  be  called  thi;  fh,.  i 

19,  A  curved  line  changes  its  di- 
■"^ction  at   every  point.     Curved   lir 
**"e  designated  by  three  or  more  letters,   ■ 
*s  the  curved  line  A  B  C,  Fig.  t. 

20.  Parallel  lines  (Fig.  3)  are 
*hr)se  which  are  equally  distant  from 
*^^ch  other  at  all  points. 

31,  A  line  is  perpendicular  to 
**^other  (see  Fig.  4)  when  it  meets  that 
'"►^esoas  not  to  incline  towards  it  on 


1 


*  ther  side. 

22,  A  vertical  line  is  one  that 
f'^ints  towards  the  center  of  the  earth. 
**^*iis  also  known  as  ^  plumb  line. 

A  horizontal   line  (see  Fig.  a) 
•  that   makes  a  right  angle  with 
*y  vertical  line. 


1 
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FlO.  6. 


24.  An  angfle  is  the  opening  between  two  lines  which 
intersect  or  meet ;  the  point  of  meeting  is  called  the  vertex 

of  the  angle.  Angles  are  distinguished 
by  naming  the  vertex  and  a  point  on  each 
line.  Thus,  in  Fig.  6,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  lines  A  B  and  C  B  \%  called  the 
angle  A  B  C^  or  the  angle  CBA;  the 
letter  at  the  vertex  is  always  placed  in  the  middle.  When 
an  angle  stands  alone  so  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  angle,  only  the  vertex  letter  need  be  used.  Thus,  the 
angle  referred  to  might  be  designated  simply  as  the  angle  B. 

25.  If  one  straight  line  meets  an-     A 
other  straight  line  at  a  point  between  its 
ends,  as  in  Fig.  7,  two  angles,  ABC 
and  A  B  Dy  are  formed,    which   are    o 
called  a4]acent  angles. 

A 


FlO.  7. 


26.  When  these  adjacent  angles, 
ABC  and  A  B  Dy  are  equal,  as  in 
Fig.  8,  they  are  called  rlgrlit  angrles. 


B 

Fig.  8. 


27.  An  acute  angfle  is  less  than  a 
right  angle.  A  B  Cy  Fig.  9,  is  an  acute 
angle. 


Fig  9. 


28.    An   obtuse   angle  is    greater 
than  a  right  angle.     A  B  D  (Fig.  10)  is 
B   an  obtuse  angle. 


29.  A  circle  (see  Fig.  11)  is  a  figure 
bounded  by  a  curved  line,  called  the  circum- 
ference, every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within,  called  the  center. 


Fig.  11. 


thu 
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An  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  part  of  its  circumference; 
e  b,  Fig.  13,  is  an  arc  of  the  circle. 


31.  ,  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is 
considered  to  be  divided  into  SCO  equal  parts, 
or  arcs,  called  degrees;  every  degree  is 
subdivided  into  GO  equal  parts,  called  inln- 
•*t«s,  and  every  minute  is  again  divided  into 
*>0  equal  parts,  called  Beconds. 

Since  1  degree  is  jIu  of  any  circumference,  it  follows  that 
the  length  of  a  degree  will  be  different  in  circles  of  different 
sizes,  but  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  an  arc  of  1  degree 
^o  the  whole  circumference  will  always  be  the  same,  viz., 
rtff  of  the  circumference. 

Degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  are  denoted  by  the  symbols 
".  ',  '.  Thus,  the  expression  37°  14'  44'  is  read  37  degrees 
1*  minutes  44  seconds. 


32,  The  area  of  circles  are  used  to  measure  angles.  An 
angle  having  its  vertex  at  the  center 
of  a  circle  is  measured  by  the  arc  in- 
cluded between  its  sides  ;  thus,  in 
Fig.  13,  the  arc  FB  measures  the  angle 
f  O  B.  If  the  arc  F  B  contains  30°, 
Of  ^^  "f  the  circumference,  the  angle 
FOB  would  be  an  angle  of  20°;  if  it 
contained  20°  14'  18',  it  would  be  an 
angle  of  20°  14'  18°,  etc. 


"■I  the  figure,  if  the  line  C  />  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
'  ^,  the  adjacent  angles  will  be  equal,  and  the  circle  will 
*  *iivided  into  four  equal  angles,  each  of  which  will  be  a 

"Sht  angle.     A  right  angle,  therefore,  is  an  angle  of  -j— , 

r  ^O":  two  right  angles  are  measured  by  ISO",  or  half  the 
•"Xumference.  and  four  right  angles  by  the  whole  circum- 
*''*nce,  or  360°.  One-half  of  a  right  angle,  as  E  O  B,  is  an 
Kle  of  45°.  An  acute  angle  may  now  be  defined  as  an 
^*Kle  of  less  than  90°.  and  an  obtuse  angle  as  one  of  more 
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than   90^.      These   values    are    important   and    should    be 
remembered. 

'33.     From   the  foregoing    it  will  be  evident   that  if   a 

number  of  straight  lines  on  the  same 
side  of  a  given  straight  line  meet  at  the 
same  point,  the  sum  of  all  the  angles 
formed  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or 
180^  Thus,  in  Fig.  14,  angles  COB 
+  D  O  C  +  E  O  D.+  FO  E+A  OF 
=  2  right  angles,  or  180°. 

34.  Also,  if  through  a  given  point 
any  number  of  straight  lines  be  drawn, 
the  sum,  of  all  the  angles  formed  about 
the  points  of  intersection  equals  four 
right  angles,  or  360°.  Thus,  in  Fig.  15, 
2ing\QsH0F+F0C+C0A  +  A0G 
+GOE+EOD+DOB+BOH 
=  4  right  angles,  or  360°. 

Example. — In  a  flywheel  with  12  arms,  how  many  degrees  are 
there  in  the  angle  included  between  the  center  lines  of  any  two  arms, 
the  arms  being  spaced  equally  ? 

Solution. — Since  there  are  13  arms,  there  are   12  angles,  which 

360' 
together  equal  360'.     Hence,  one  angle  equals  ^^  of  360'',  or  -— ^  =  30^. 

Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  seconds  are  in  32'  14'  6'  ?  *        Ans.  116,046  sec. 

2.  How  many  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  do  38,582  seconds 
amount  to?  Ans.  10°  43"  2'. 

3.  How  many  right  angles  are  there  in  an  angle  of  170*  ? 

Ans.  IJ  right  angles. 

4.  In  a  pulley  with  five  arms,  what  part  of  a  right  angle  is  included 
between  the  center  lines  of  any  two  arms  ?         Ans.  |  of  a  right  angle. 

5.  If  one  straight  line  meets  another  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of 
20**  10',  what  does  its  adjacent  angle  equal  ?  Ans.  159*  50'. 

6.  If  a  number  of  straight  lines  meet  a  given  straight  line  at  a 
given  point,  all  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  given  line,  so  as  to  form 
six  equal  angles,  how  many  degrees  are  there  in  each  angle  ?    Ans.  80  \ 
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QrADRII.ATKKAI.S. 

SS,  A  ptaoe  flKuro  is  any  part  of  a  plane  ur  flat  aiir- 
tvx  bounded  by  straight  ur  curved  lines. 

SO.  A  quadrilateral  is  a  plane  figure  bnunderl  by  four 
itraifiht  lines. 

37*  A  (unilleloKram  is  a  quadrilateral  whose  npposjie 
sides  are  parallel. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  parallelograms:  the  square,  the 
rectitnglf,  the  rhombus,  and  the  rhomboid. 


A  rtH'tttOKle  (Fig.  Hi)  is  a  parallelo- 


.^'" 


.'JO.     A    square   {Kig.  IT)   is   a   rectangle 
fiDse  sides  are  all  of  the  same  length. 


40.  A  rhomboid  (Fig.  Itt)  is 
a  Jiarallc  Ingram  whose  opposite 
sides  are  equal  and  parallel,  and 
whose  angles  are  not  right  angles, 
■tl.     , 


rhombus  (Fig.  lit)  is 
a  parallelogram  having  equal 
sides,  and  whose  angles  are  not 
right  angles. 


43,    A  tnii»cw.Id  (Fig.  20)   is  /'] 

•  quadrilateral  which  has  only  two     ^y"^      | 

ijt  iu  sideK  parallel.  Kir-..  «u. 

43.  The  altitude  of  a  parallelogram  or  a  trapezoid  is 
tlu!  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallel  lines,  as 
ifaovn  by  the  vertical  lines  in  Figs.  IS,  lit,  and  W. 

44<  The  base  of  aiij'  plane  figure  is  the  side  on  which 
it  B  suppuwed  to  stand. 
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45.  The  area  of  a  surface  is  expressed  by  the  number 
of  unit  squares  it  will  contain. 

46.  A  unit  square  is  the  square  having  a  unit  for  its 
side.  For  example,  if  the  unit  is  1  inch,  the  unit  square  is 
the  square  each  of  whose  sides  measures  1  inch  in  length, 
and  the  area  of  a  surface  would  be  expressed  by  the  number 
of  square  inches  it  would  contain.  If  the  unit  were  1  foot,  ) 
the  unit  square  would  measure  1  foot  on  each  side,  and  the 
area  of  the  given  surface  would  be  the  number  of  square 
feet  it  would  contain,  etc. 

The  square  that  measures  1  inch  on  a  side  is  called  a 
square  Incli,  and  the  one  that  measures  1  foot  on  a  side 
is  called  a  square  foot.  Square  inch  and  square  foot  are 
abbreviated  to  sq.  in.  and  sq.  ft. 

47.  To  find  the  area  of  any  parallelogram: 

Bule  1. — Multiply  the  base  by  the  altitude. 

NoTE.^Before  multiplying,  the  base  and  altitude  must  be  reduced 
to  the  same  kind  of  units ;  that  is,  if  the  base  snould  be  given  in  feet 
and  the  altitude  in  inches,  they  could  not  be  multiplied  together  until 
either  the  altitude  had  been  reduced  to  feet  or  the  base  to  inches. 
This  principle  holds  throughout  the  subject  of  mensuration. 

Example  1. — The  sides  of  a  square  piece  of  sheet  iron  are  each 
10^  inches  long.     How  many  square  inches  does  it  contain  ? 

Solution. —  10^  inches  =  10.25  inches  when  reduced  to  a  decimal. 
The  base  and  altitude  are  each  10.25  inches.  Multiplying  them 
together,  10.25  X  10.25  =  105.06-1-  sq.  in.     Ans. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  area  in  square  rods  of  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
shape  of  a  rhomboid,  one  side  of  which  is  8  rods  long  and  whose 
length,  measured  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  this  side,  is  200  feet  ? 

Solution.— The  base  is  8  rods  and  the  altitude  200  feet.  As  the 
answer  is  to  be  in   rods,   the  200  feet  should  be  reduced  to  rods. 

QQ 

Reducing  200  -i-  16i  =  200  -i-  -g-  =  12.12  rods.     Hence,  area  =  8  X  12.12 
_=  96.96  sq.  rd.     Ans. 

48.  To  find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid : 

Rule  2. — Multiply  one-half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides 

by  the  altitude, 

\  \  Example. — A  board  14  feet  long  is  20  inches  wide  at  one  end  and 
16  inches  wide  at  the  other.  If  the  ends  are  parallel,  how  many  square 
feet  does  the  board  contain  ? 
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SoLOrio*.— One-half    the 


of    the    parallel    sides  = 


I       =  Id  Inches  =  1 1  feet.     The  leng^th  of  the  board  corresponds  to   the 
tltiiude  of  a  trapeioid.     Hence,  14  X  It  =  21  sq.  ft.    Ans. 

49,    Having  given  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  and  one 
dimension,  to  iind  the  other  dimension: 
Bule  3. — Divide  the  area  by  the  given  dimension. 
ExkMPLB. — What  is  the  width  of  a  parallelogram  whose  area  is 
SI!  square  feet  and  whose  length  is  2fli  feet  ? 
SotDTio-y.—    212-j-2«i  =  313 +^  =  Kft.     Ans, 
The  following  examples  illustrate  a  few  special  cases: 
ExAHPLE  l.^An  engine  room  is  23  feet  by  82  feet.    The  engine  bed 
occufMes  a  space  of  3  feet  by  12  feel ;  the  flywheel  pit,  a  space  of  3  feet 
by  6  feet,  and  the  outer  bearing  a  apace  of  2  feet  by  4  feet.     How  many 
.     square  feet  of  flooring  will  be  required  for  the  room  ? 
LHteLDTIUK.— Area  of  engine  bed        =  3  X  13  =  8G  sq.  ft. 
^^K  Area  of  flywheel  pit      =  3  X    0  =  13  sq.  ft. 

^^^H  Area  of  outer  bearing  =  2  X    4  =    8  sq.  ft. 

^^H^  Total,     50  sq.  ft. 

'  Area  of  engine  room  =  23  x  »3  =  "04  sq.  ft. 

TM  -  58  =  M8  sq.  ft.  of  flooring  required.     Ans. 
Exahple  8, — How  many  square  yards  of  plaster  will  it  take  to  cover 
the  tides  and  ceiling  of  a  room  10  x  M  feet  and  11  feet  high,  having 
four  ■indnws,  each  7x4  feet,  and  three  doors,  each  9X4  feet  over  all, 
..      (hebucbnard  coming  (t  inches  above  the  floor  ? 

^^K  Area  of  ceiling       =     16x20=     320  sq,  ft. 

^^^1  Area  of  end  walls  =  2(16  X  H)  =     3-^2  sq.  ft. 

^^H  Area  of  side  walls  =  3(20  X  11)=     440  sq.  ft. 

^^^H  Total  area  =  1,113  sq.  ft. 

^^^Bjn  (he  above  must  be  deducted : 
^^B  Windows  =  4<T  x  4)  =  112  sq.  ft. 

■  Doors       =  3(0  X  4)  =  ICW  sq.  ft. 

Bueboard  less  the  width  of  three  doors  =  (73  -  13)  y.  -^^m  sq.  ft. 
Total  number  of  feet  to  be  deducted  =  113  +  108  +  SO  =  250  sq.  It. 
Heooe.    number    of    square    feet    to   be   plastered  =;  1,113  —  250 
sHSaq.  ft.,  or  O^^sq.  yd.    Ans. 


IVLE  S. — How  many  acres  are  contained  in  a 
Is  long  and  520  rods  wide  1 
Jf.~    BOO  X  aaO  =  418,000  sq.  rd.    Since  there 


WV  acre,  the  number  of  Hi 


=  416,000  +  160  = 


tangular  tract  of 
160  square 


'20. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  the  area  in  square  feet  of  a  rhombus  whose  base  is 
84  inches  and  whose  altitude  is  8  feet  ?  Ans.  21  sq.  ft. 

2.  A  flat  roof,  46  feet  by  80  feet  in  size,  is  covered  by  tin  roofing 
weighing  one-half  pound  per  square  foot ;  what  is  the  total  weight  of 
the  roofing  ?  Ans.  1,840  lb. 

8.  One  side  of  a  room  measures  16  feet.  If  the  floor  contains 
240  square  feet,  what  is  the  length  of  the  other  side  ?  Ans.  15  ft. 

4.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  board  12  feet  long,  18  inches  wide 
at  one  end,  and  12  inches  wide  at  the  other  end  ?  Ans.  15  sq.  ft. 

5.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  lay  a  sidewalk  a  mile  long  and  8  feet 
6  inches  wide,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  square  foot  ?  How  much  at 
the  rate  of  $1.80  per  square  yard  ?  Ans.  $8,976  in  each  case. 

6.  How  many  square  yards  of  plastering  will  be  required  for  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  a  room  10  ft.  X  15  ft.  and  9  feet  high;  the  room  con- 
tains one  door  3^  ft.  X  7  ft.,  three  windows  3|  ft.  X  6  ft.,  and  a  baseboard 
8  inches  high  ?  Ans.  53.5  sq.  yd. 

THE    TRIANGLE. 
60.     A  trlangfle  is  a  plane  figure  having  three  sides. 

61.'  An  Isosceles  triangle  is 
one  having  two  of  its  sides  equal  ; 
see  Fig.  21. 

62.  An  equilateral  triangle 
(Fig.  22)  is  one  having  all  of  its 
sides  of  the  same  length. 


Fio.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


63.     A  scalene  triangle  (Fig.  23)  is  one 
having  no  two  of  its  sides  equal. 


Fig.  23. 


Fio.  24. 


54.  A  right-angled  triangle  (Fig.  24) 
is  any  triangle  having  one  right  angle. 
The  side  opposite  the  right  angle  is  called 
the  hypotenuse.  A  right-angled  triangle 
is  now  usually  called  a  right  triangle.. 

65.     In  any  triangle  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  equals 

two  right  angles,  or  180°.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  25,  the  sum  of  the  angles  A,  B, 
and  Cequals  two  right  angles, or  ISC. 
Hence,  if  any  two  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  given  and  it  is  required  to 
find  the  third  angle: 


F»C.  25. 
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tale  4. — Add  the  two  given  angles  and  iublract   Ikeir 
%  1S0°;  the  remainder  will  be  the  third  angle. 


48"  16'  and  47' SO',  what 
minutes,  for  cunve- 


JI?LS.— If  twn  angles  of  a  trianglt 

the  third  angle  equal  ? 

SoLL'TroM. — First   reduce  48'  16   and  47 '  30' 

ence  fn  adding  a od  subtracting  the  angles.     48~  =48  X  SO  =  2.880'; 

W  ■>■  lir  =2.b(NI  ;    hence,  4H^  16'  =  S.89S'.      In  like  manner,  47°  SO' 

=«TX«0'-u50  =  a.sao-i- M  =  2.870'.    Adding  the  two  angles  and  sub- 

iratcing  the  sum  from  180^  reduced  to  minutes.  2,8M'  -f  2.870*  =  5.766  ; 

!«■  =  180  X  (W=  10,800';  10,800  -  5.766  =  S.OW.     Reducing   this  last 

5,0S4 


munber  to  degrees  < 

Ulird  angle  in  the  triangle  =  88'  Ii4' 


=  mr 


83"  54'.     Hence,  the 


S6.  In  uny  right  triangle  there  can  I 
angle,  and  since  the  sum  of  all  the 
angles  is  two  right  angles,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sum  of  the  two  acute  angles 
must  equal  one  right  angle,  or  90". 
Therefore,  if  in  any  right  triangle  one 
acute  angle  is  known,  to  find  the  other  ^• 
acute  angle: 

Bale  5. — Subtract  the  known  acute  angle  fr 
rftvit  'iUill  be  the  other  acute  angle. 

ExAMPI-B -^If  one  acute  angle,  as  A.ai  the  right  ti 
Pig-.  34.  equals  SO  .  what  dues  the  angle  B  equal  1 
SoLBTioK,—    BO"  -  30"  =  60\    Ans. 

67.     If    a    straight    line 


(1)  Side  A  D  :  side  D  li 

(2)  Side  ./I  £  :  side  £>  li 

(3)  Side  A  D  :  side  A  E 


be  drawn 
through  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  parallel 
to  the  third  side,  a  second  triangle  will 
be  formed  whose  sides  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  corresponding  sides  of  the 
first  triangle.  Thus,  in  the  triangle 
A  B  C,  Fig.  a?,  if  the  line  D  li  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  side  B  C,  the  triangle 
A  D  E  will  be  furmed  and  we  shall  have 


:side  A  B  :  side  B  C ;  and, 
:  side  A  C  :  side  B  C  ;  also, 
:  side  .']  B  :  side  A  C. 


iS  MENSURATION  AND 

EXAMPLE  —In  Fig.  fl7,  it  A  B  =  2i,  B  C=19,SLad  U  £  = 
does  A  D  equal  ? 

Solution. — Writing  these  values  for  the  sides  in  (1), 


A  D:%-^:lfi\  whence.  A  D  =  - 


=  lOf .    Ans. 


58.     In  any  right  triangr  ' 
the   square   described    on   t^ 
hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  si — 3 
'  of  the  squares  described  up^-" 
the  other  two  sides.     If  A  S 
Fig.    3S,    is   a   right    trian^ 
right-angled   at   B,   then  t 
square     described     upon    ■:; 
hypotenuse    A  C  is   equal 
the   sum   of   the   squares  • 
scribed   upon    the   sides   .■€ 
and     BC.      Hence,     havL* 
given  the  two  sides  formi.3 
the  right  angle  in  a  right  triangle,  to  find  the  hypotenuse^ 

Role  O. — Square  each  of  the  sides  forntingtke  right  ang'^ 
add  the  squares  together  and  lake  the  square  root  of  the  si*  ^■ 

Example. — li  A  B  =  %  inches  and  B  C  =  4  inches,  what  istbe  ten^f 
of  the  hypotenuse  A  Cf 

Solution. — Squaring  each  of  the  given  sides,  8' =  8  and  V  =.  ^ 
Taking  the  square  rout  of  the  sum  of  0  and  10,  the  hypoten'*^*- 
=  ^8+  18  =  V25  =  5  in.    Ans. 

B9.  If  the  hypotenuse  and  one  side  are  given,  the  ott»-  ■" 
side  can  be  found  as  follows: 


Rule 
square  of  the  hypotenuse, 
remaindi 


*-^\ 


7. — Subtract  the  square  of  the  given  side  from    ^-^"l 
/  the  hypotenuse,  and  extract  the  square  root  of   ^  -^■' 


Example  1. — The  side  given  is  3  inches,  the  hypoti 
what  is  the  length  of  the  other  side  ? 

Solution.—    S"  =  8 :  B*  =  25.    BS  -  9  =  1B,  and  j/fa  ~  4 


.enuse  Is  5  inct* 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS- 


EsAJiPLB  2.— If  from  a  church  steeple  which  is  160  feet  high  a  rope 
i)  to  be  attached  to  the  top  and  to  a  stake  Jn  the  ground,  which  ia 
Bfeet  from  the  center  of  the  base  (the  ground  being  j 

supposed  to  be  level),  what  must  be  the  length  ot 

Solution.— In  Fig.  211.  A  B  represents  the  stee- 
ple. 150  feet  high:  C  a  stake  B5  feet  from  the  foot 
erf  the  steeple,  and  A  C  the  rope.  Here  we  have 
»  right  triangle  right-angled  at  B,  and  A  C  a  the 
hrpotenuse-  The  square  of  A  B  ^  150'  =  22.500; 
ofCff.  83' =  7,225.  23,500-1-7.235  =  29,728;  f297f25 
=  178.4  ft. ,  nearly.    Ana. 

60.  The  altitude 
of  any  triangle  is  a  line, 
z&  B  D,  drawn  from  the 
vertex  B  of  the  angle 
opposite  the  base  A  C. 
perpendicular  to  the 
pio  w  base,  as  in  Pig.  30,  or 

[0  the  base  extended,  as  in  Fig.  31. 

61.    If  in  any    parallelogram  a  straight  line,  called  the 

diagonal,  be  drawn,    connecting   two 

opposite    corners,    it    will    divide    the 

parallelogram  into  two  equal  triangles, 

2^  A  D  Band  D  B  Cin  Fig.  33.     The 

^"^  *  area  of  each  triangle  will  equal  one-half 

the  area  of  the  parallelogram,  i.  c,,  one-half  theproduct  of  the 

btseaod  the  altitude.    Hence,  tofind  the  area  of  any  triangle: 

Bale  s. — Multiply  the  base  by  the  altitude  and  divide  the 

froducl  by  S. 

ExjU(Ft.E. — What  is  the  area  in  square  feet  of  a  triangle  whose  base 
b  IS  feel  and  whose  altitude  is  7  feet  B  inches  ? 

Sotorio.-.-—  7  ft.  9  in.  =71  ft.  =^-  ft.  18  X  ^  =  139l,  and  one- 
Uf  of  ISH  =  601  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

To  find  the  altitude  or  base  of  a  triangle,  having  given 
the  area  and  the  base  or  altitude : 

Role  9. — Multiply  the  area  l 
Mmnsiffn. 


i  and  divide  by  the  given 


■•-1  MHNSLkATloN   AND  ; 

Example. — What  must  be  tht  height  of  a  triangular  piece  of  sheet 
metal  to  contain  100  square  inches,  if  the  base  is  lU  inches  Iouk  ' 
Solution.—    100  X  S  =  800;  SOO  +  10  =  20  in.    Ans. 


KXAMPLRS  FOIl  PRAtTlrK. 

1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  IH  feel  long  and 
whose  altitude  is  10  feet  6  inches  ?  Ans.  M.5  sij.  ft. 

9.  Two  angles  of  a  si-alene  triangle  together  equal  IIMI'  4'.  What  is 
the  siie  nf  the  third  angle  ?  Ans.  Tfl'  M'. 

3.  One  angle  >if  a  right  triangle  equals  20"  III  rr.  What  is  the  siie 
of  the  other  acute  angle  '  Ans.  M   49  ay. 

i.  A  ladder  OS  feet  long  reaches  to  the  top  of  a  wall  when  its  fiKit 
is  an  feet  from  the  wall.     How  high  is  the  wall  ?  Ans.  60  ft. 

5.  Draw  a  triangle,  and  through  two  of  its  sides  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  base.  Letter  the  different  lines,  and  then,  without  referring  to 
the  text,  write  out  the  proportions  existing  between  the  sides  of  the 

6.  A  triangular  piece  of  sheet  metal  weighs  24  pounds.  If  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  4  feet  and  its  height  R  feet,  how  mucb  does  the  metal 
weigh  per  square  foot  ?  Ans.  2  lb. 

T.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  IB  square  inches.  If  the  altitude  is 
4  inches,  what  does  the  base  measure  ?  Ans.  »  in. 

8.  Two  sides  of  a  right  triangle  are  »2  feet  and  80  feet  long.  How 
long  is  the  hypotenuse?  __  Ans.   115  ft. 

[•OLVCONS. 
ii'i.  A  iMlymron  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  sti^ight 
lines.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  figure  having  mnre 
than  four  sides,  The  bounding  lines  are  called  the  sides, 
and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  the  sides  is  called  the 
perimeter  nf  the  polygon. 

63,  A  regtiilar  iKily^on  is  otie  in  which  all  the  sides 
and  all  the  angles  are  equal. 

64.  A  polygon  of  five  sides  is  called  a  pcntaftoii ;  one 
nf  six  sides,  a  hexntron ;  one  of  seven  sides,  a  heptaKon, 


PcnlnniPiL,       Hpskboti        HepURon.       OctBRim  DeMgon.        Dtuleca 

FIG.  sa, 

etc.     Regular  polygons  having  from  five  to  twelve  sides  are 


USE  OF   LETTKKS  IN    FORMULAS, 


shown  in  Fig.  33.  In  any  polygon,  the  sum  of  all  the 
interior  angles,  as  A-\-B'\'C-'r-D-\-£.  Fig.  34,  equals 
180°  multiplied  by  a  number  which  is  two 
less  than  the  number  of  sides  in  the  poly- 
gon. Hence,  to  find  the  size  of  any  one  of 
the  interior  angles  of  a  regular  polygon: 

Rule  XQ.— Multiply  180"  by  (he  num- 
ber of  sides  less  tivo  and  divide  the  result 
by  the  number  of  sides ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  degrees  in  each  interior  angle. 

Example  I.— If  Fig.  3J  is  a  regular  pentagon,  how  many  degrees  are 
there  in  each  interior  angle  ? 

SoLOTioM. — In  a  pentagon  there  are  five  sides ;  hence,  6  —  3  =  8  and 
180  X  8  =  540;  5M  ■*-  5  =  108'  in  each  angle.     Ans. 

EXAMPI.E3.— It  is  desired  to  makeamiler-box 
in  which  to  cut  a  strip  of  rouldjng  to  fit  around 
a  column  having  the  sha|)e  of  a  regular  hexa- 
gon. Al  what  angle  should  the  saw  run  across 
the  miler-box  ? 

Solution.— In  Fig.  JH.  let  AH.  B  C.  CD, 
etc.  represent  the  pieces  of  molding  as  tliey 
will  (it  around  the  column.      First  find  the  size 
of  one  of  the  equal  angles  of  the  polygon  by 
Pin.M.  the  above   rule.      Number  of  sides  =  6;    8-3 

=  ^-.  hence,  1S0X4  =  "3*1.  and  730-1-6  =  120"  in  each  angle.  Now, 
let  -l/.V  represent  the  mlter-boi  and  O  S  the  direction  in  which  the 
saw  should  run;  then.  A  B  0  \&  the  angle  made  by  the  saw  with  the 
aide  of  the  raiter-box;  but  as  the  polygon  is  a  regular  one.  this  angle 
i»  one-half  the  interior  angle  ABC.  which  we  have  found  to  be  130°. 
Hence,  the  saw  should  run  at  an  angle  of  -^  =  Iki'  uhli  ihc  side  uf  the 
mIter-box.    Ans. 

B5.  The  area  of  any  regular  polygon 
may  be  found  by  drawing  lines  from  the 
center  to  each  angle  and  computing  the 
area  of  each  triangle  thus  formed.  Hence, 
to  find  the  area  of  any  regular  polygon; 

Bale  1\.— Multiply  the  length  of  a  side 
hy  half  the  distance  from  the  side  to  the 
ctnter,  and  tliat  product  by  the  number  of  sides 
product  '.fill  be  the  area  of  the  figure. 


26 


MENSURATION  AND 


i 


Example. — In  Fig.   86  the  side   B  C  of  the  regular  hezagoi 
12  inches  and  the  distance  A  O  is  10.4  inches ;  required  the  area  of  ^ 

polygon. 

Solution.—    10.4  -4-2  =  5.2;  12x6.2x6  =  8744  sq.  in.    Ans. 

66.  To  obtain  the  area  ^ 
any  irregular  polygon,  draw  dissm.^ 
onals  dividing  the  polygon  i 
triangles  and  quadrilaterals, 
compute  the  areas  of  these  sep-^ 
rately;  their  sum  will  be 
area  of  the  figure. 

FlO.  87. 

Example. — It  is  required  to  find  the  area  of  the  polygon  A  B  CDEi 
Fig.  87. 

Solution. — Draw  the  diagonals  B  F  Sind  C  F  a.nd  the  line  P^^ 
perpendicular  to  D  Ej  dividing  the  figure  into  the  triangles  A  B  Ir^ 
B  C F,  and  FG E  and  the  rectangle  FC DC  Let  it  be  supposed thai^ 
the  altitudes  of  the  figures  and  the  lengths  of  the  sides  A  B^  D  G, 
G  E  are  as  indicated  in  the  polygon  above.    Then, 

AreaiABF     = -15.21^  =   56 sq.  in. 


Area  BCF     = 


2 
14x5 


85  sq.  in. 


Area  FCD  (7  =  14  X  10  =  140  sq.  in. 

Area  FG  E     — 5 =  45  sq.  in. 

Total  area  =  56  -h  35  -h  140  +  45  =  276  sq.  in.    Ans. 


EXAMPI^ES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  one  of  the  angles  of  a  regular 
octagon  ?  Ans.   185*. 

2.  Find  the  area  of  the  polygon  A  B  C  D  E  F  (see  Fig.  87),  suppo- 
sing each  of  the  given  dimensions  to  be  increased  to  1^  times  the  length 
given  in  the  figure.  Ans.  621  sq.  in. 

8.  What  is  the  area  of  a  regular  heptagon  whose  sides  are  4  inches 
long,  the  distance  from  one  side  to  the  center  being 4.15  inches? 

Ans.  58.1  sq.  in. 

4.  At  what  angle  should  the  saw  run  in  a  miter-box  to  cut  strips 
to  fit  around  the  edge  of  a  table  top  made  in  the  shape  of  a  regular 
pentagon?  Ans.  54°. 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


THE   CIRCLE. 
«7.    A  circle  (Fig.  38)  is  a  figure  bounded 
by  a  curved  line,  called  the  circumference, 
e^^ery  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from 
a    point  within,  called  the  center. 


68,  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  center 
and  terminated  at  both  ends  by  the  cir- 
cumference; thus,  A  B  {Fig.  39)  is  a  diam- 
eter of  the  circle. 


,  The  raainsof  a  circle,  A  O  (Fig.  40), 
>»   a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  O        ,-^      ^\ 
^<=*    ihe  circumference.     It  is  equal  in  length      /  \ 

to    one-half     the     diameter.       r  **  ! 

The  plural  of  radius  is  nulil,      \  J 

\  and  all  radii  of  a  circle  are         ^v._— ^ 
I  equal.  fiQ.  ■«. 

70.     An  arc  of  a  circle  (see  a  e  b.  Fig.  41) 
ho.  «.         is  any  part  of  its  circumference. 

*31.  A  chord  is  a  straight  line  joining 
***y  two  points  in  a  circumference;  or  it  is  a 
^raight  line  joining  the  extremities  of  an 
W"c;  thus,  the  straight  line  A  B,  Fig.  42,  is 
*  chord  of  the  circle  whose  corresponding 
»cis^£5. 

73.  An  Inscribed  angle  is  one  whose 
vertex  lies  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  and  whose  sides  are  chords,  It 
is  measured  by  one-half  the  intercepted 
arc.  Thus,  in  Fig,  43,  W  5  C  is  an  in- 
scribed angle,  and  it  is  measured  by  one- 
half  the  arc  ADC. 


■JS  MENSIRATION   AND  M 

l^XAMPLB— If  in  Fig.  +3,  ilie  arc  A  D  C  =  I  ot  the  circumference. 
what  is  the  measurement  of  the  inscribed  angle  ARC' 

Solution, — Since  the  atiRle  is  an  inscribed  angle,  il  is  m(;a5ured  by 
line-half  the  intercepted  arc,  or  I  X  i  —  1  of  the  circumference.  The 
whole  circumference  =  380  ;  lience,  360'  x  j  =  "2  ;  therefore,  angle 
A  BCistun  angle  of  IT. 

73.     If  a  cirelc  is  divided  into  halves,  each  half  is  called 

a   senilclivle.   and   each    half    circumference   is   called    a 

se  ml  -  c  I  re  ti  ni  fe  re  nee . 

Any  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is 
a  right  angle,  since  it  is  measured  by 
^^  one-half  a  semi-circumference,  or  180" 
-!-  2  =  !to°.  Thus,  the  angles  ADC 
and  ABC,  Fig.  44,  are  right  angles, 
since  they  are  inscribed  in  a  semicircle. 


i  one  whose  vertexes  lie 
J  whose  H 


74.     An  luscHbed  polygon  i: 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  am 
sides  are  chords,  rs  A  BCD  li.  Fig.  45. 
The  sides  of  an  inscribed  regular  hex- 
agon have  the  same  length  as  the  radius 
of  the  circle. 

If,  in  any  circle,  a  radius  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  any  chord,  it  bisects 
(cuts  in  halves)  the  chord,     Thus,  if  the  v\o.  a. 

radius   O  C.   Fig.   4fi.  is  perpendicular  to   the   chord  A  B, 
A  D=  Dli. 

J  Example,— If  a  regular  pentagon  is  inscribed 

in  a  circle  and  a  radius  is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  sides,  what  are  the  lengths  of  (he 
two  parts  if  the  side,  the  perimeter  al  the  pen- 
tagon being  37  inches  ? 

Soi.CTioN. — A  pentagon  has  live  sides,  and 
since  it  is  a  regular  pentagon,  all  the  sides  are 
'if  equal  lengths;  the  perimeter  of  the  pentagon, 
which  equals  the  distance  around  it,  ur  equals 
the  sum  of  all  the  sides,  is  87  inches.  There- 
fore, the  length  of  one  side  =  2?  -fr  5  =  Sj  inches.  Since  the  penta- 
gon is  an  inscrilicd  pentagon,  its  sides  are  chords,  and  as  a  radius 
perpendicular  lo  a  chord  bisects  it.  we  have  5|  -j-  2  =  2,'^  inches,  which 
equals  the  length  nf  each  of  the  parts  nf  the  side  cut  by  a  radius  per- 
pendicular to  il.     Ans. 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


■iSt 


Nthe  c 
and  • 


75.     If,  from  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
perpendicular  is  let  fall  upon  a  diameter,  it  will  divide 
the   diameter   into   two   parts,    one   of 
which  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
perpendicular  as  the  perpendicular  is  to 
the  other  part.     That  is,  the  perpendic-    , 
'vlar  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
'  E  two  parts  of  the  diameter. 
If  A  B.  Fig-  47,  is  the  given  diameter 
■•and  Cany  point  on  the  circumference,  kii. 4;. 

then  A  D  :  C D=  CD  :  D B,  f*/?beinga  mean  proportional 
between  A  D  and  D  IS. 

Examplb:.— IE  t/k'  -  80  feet  and  1  li -li  feet,  what  is  tile  diamelcr 
of  Ihe  circle,  //A' being  perpendicular  V>  A  B1 

SoLCTioN.—    30  feet  -<-  2   feet  =  15  feet  =  J  H.      And    B  /  :  I H 
^^^  IN  :  /A.QvS:  15  =  IB  :  I  A. 

^^k  Th 

HoHth' 
I         of  th 


.  Therefore.   I A  ~    ^-    =-^=2«t  feet  and  /  .-/  -t- /  fl  -  284 -1- 8 
^BH  feet  =  A  /i.  the  diameter  »f  tlie  circle.     Ans. 
r  76.    When  the  diameter  of  a  circle  and  the  lengths  of 
r»  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  are  given,  the  length 
f  the  perpendicular  maybe  found  by  multiplying  the  lengths 
of  the  two  parts  together  and  extracting  the  square  root  of 
the  product. 
_      ExAKPLB.— In   Fig.  47,  the  diameter  of  the  cirele  ^  J  is  8fti  feet 
1  the  distance  if  7  is  8  feet;  wlial  is  the  length  of  the  line  H K"! 

—Ah  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  38i  feet  and  as  .ff  /  is 

Ml,  /A  is  equal  to  3t)i  —  8  ^  381  feet.    The  two  parts,  therefore,  are 

dSdifcet,  and  their  product  =  8  x26i  =  8  X^  =  2a;  the  square 

s  HK=lH-\-lK,  or 


if  their  product  =  yS35  =  15  feet,  and  a 
tH.  HK-  15  X  2  r;  ai  ft-    Ati». 


1.     To  find  Ihe  circu 
Sing  given : 

[  Bute  la. — Miiiliply  Ih, 
I  Kx AMPLE. —What  is  the  lir 
pinches? 

A-Tlox.—     IS  x8.Ul«  =  47.124  i 
To  find  the  diameter  of 
ing  Riven: 


of  ; 


-de,  the  diameter 


aiHt-U-r  by  -i.Uin. 
ference  of  a  cirtlt  wlios 


r<-ntnfcrencc 


Rule  13. — Divide  tht  circumference  by  S.  I^IS. 

Example. — What  b  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  i» 
«IS.e73  inches  7 

Solution.—    65.973  +  8.H1B  =  21  in.    Ans, 

70.     To  find  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle; 

Rule  14. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  of  which  the  arc  is  a  part  by  the  number  of  degrees  in 
the  arc  and  divide  by  SGO. 

EXAHPi.E.'-What  is  the  length  of  an  arc  of  34°,  the  ndius  of  the  arc 
being  18  inches  t 

Solution.  —  IS  x  3  =  36  in.  =  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  36 
X  8,1418  =  118.1  in.,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  the  are  is 

113.1  Xggg  =  7-M  in.,  or  the  lengfth  of  the  arc.     Aos. 

80,  To  find  the  area  of  a  circle: 

Rule  16. — Square  the  diameter  and  multiply  by  .  735^. 
BXAUPLB. — What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  13  inches  ? 
Solution.—     15'  =:  235;  and  2S5  x  .7854  =  176,T38q.  in,     Ans. 

81.  Given  the  area  of  a  circle,  to  find  its  diameter: 
Rule  10. — Divide  the  area  by  .  7SS4  and  extract  the  square 

root  of  the  quotient. 

ExAVPLB  I. — The  area  of  a  circle  =  17. 871, 11  square  inches.  What  is 
its  diameter  in  feet  ? 


Solution.- 


V^ 


i7.e:i  .■!_ 


150  inches. 


:  I3i  feet,  or  the  diameter,     Ans. 


Example  2,— What  is  the  area  of  a  flat  circular 
ring.  Fig.  48.  whose  outside  diameter  is  10  inches 
and  inside  diameter  is  4  inches  ? 

Solution.— The  area  of  the  large  circle  =  10' 

<.7854  =  78,M  sq.  in.;   the  area  of  the  small 

circle  =  4'  X  -7854  =  13.57  sq.  in.     The  area  of 

the  ring  is  the  difference  between  these  areas,  or 

Fio,  48.  78.54  -  13.57  =  05,97  sq,  in,     Ans. 

88.    To  find  the  area  of  a  sector  (a  sector  of  a  circle  is 

the  area  included  between  two  radii  and  the  circumference. 

as.  for  exstirple,  the  area  B  A  C  O,  F^.  36) : 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


Kale  17. — Divide  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  of  the 
'fetor  by  SGO.  Multiply  the  result  by  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
U'hich  the  sector  is  a  part. 

Example. — The  number  o£  degrees  in  the  angle  formed  by  drawing 
radii  from  the  center  nt  a  circle  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the 
circle  is  75'.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  IS  inches;  what  is  the  area 
of  the  sector  ? 


Solution.— 


fj:  and  IS*  >:-'?854  =  113.1  sq.  i 


1)8.1  x^  =  a 


To  find  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  (a  aeg:- 
6t  of  a  circle  is  the  area  included  between  a  chord  and 
its  arc;  for  example,  the  area  ABC,  Fig.  43)  when  its 
chord  and  height  are  given.  There  is  no  exact  method, 
except  by  applying  principles  of  trigonometry.  The  follow- 
ing rule  gives  results  that  are  exact  enough  for  practical 
purposes. 

Bale  1«. — Divide  the  diameter  by  the  height  of  the  seg- 
ment;  subtract  .608  from  the  quotient  and  extract  the  square 
root  of  the  remainder.  This  result  multiplied  by  Jf  times  the 
square  of  the  height  of  the  segment  and  then  divided  by  S 
will  give  the  area,  very  nearly. 

The  rule,  expressed  as  a  formula,,  is  as  follows,  where 
f)  =  the  diameter  of  the  circle  and  h  =  the  height  of  the 
segment  (see  Fig.  49): 


Area  of  A  BCA 


-    3    ^   A 


ExAiiPLB.— What  is  the  area  of  the  segment 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  54  inches,  the 
beight  of  the  segment  being  30  inches  ? 

Solution.— Substituting  io  the  formula. 

4x30'_4x400 


1.800. 


1,600 


~  X  1.446  =  771 ,8  «q.  in. 

Note.— Had  the  chonl  A  C.  Fig.  40,  been  given  instead  of  the 
the  diameter  would  have  been  found  as  explained  in  Art.  TS. 


MENSURATION  AND 
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EXAMPLES   FX>R  PRACTICE. 

1.    An  angle  inscrihed  in  a  circle  intercepts  one- third  of  thecireut^ 

I'fBrence.    How  many  degrees  are  there  In  the  angle  ?  Ans.  fl(^ 

SuppoM  that  in  Fig.  47,  the  diameter  A  Jf  =  Hi  feet  and  tl — : 

distaoce^/sSfeet.    What  isthe  lengthof  theline/ZA"?      Ans,    12  f^ 

8.     The  diameter  of  a  flywheel  is  18   feet.     What  is  the  distance 

around  it  to  the  nearest  16th  of  an  inch  ?  Ans.  56  (t.  6^,  t^ 

4.  A  carriage  wheel  was  observed  to  make  Tt|  turns  while  guit^ 
0  yards.    What  was  its  diameter  ?  Ans,  4  ft.,  nearly 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  an  arc  uC  )I4-,  the  radius  of  the  arc  betiiH 
^9a  inches  ?  Ans.  83.51  i^ 

8.     Find  the  area  of  a  circle  2  feet  H  inches  in  diameter. 

Ans.  3.076  sq.  f 
7.     What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  contain  IHO  squa^ 
aches?  Ans.   11.381^ 

S.     Compute  the  area  of  a  segment  whose  height  is  11  inches  ans 
P  the  radius  of  whose  arc  is  31  inches.  Ans.  Sid.m  sq.  i^ 

Find  the  area  of  a  flat  circular  ring  whose  outside  diameter 
|:U  inches  and  whose  inside  diameter  is  8  inches.  Ans.  84. S3  s<|.  i:a 


THE    PRISM   ANI>   CYUPTDKK. 

84.  A  solid,  or  body,  has   three   dimensions:    lengtKr"*    ^ 
[breadth,  and   thickness.     The   sides   which   enclose   it   amr 
Lcalled  the  flic-ee,  and  their  lines  of  intersection  are  call^ 
|.thc  edges. 

85.  A  prism  is  a  solid  whose  ends  are  equal  and  pa.  - 
allel  polygons  and  whose  sides  are  paralieJograms.  PrisiKT 
take  their  names  from  the  form  of  their  ba.sea.  Thus,  a  tr" 
angular  prism  is  one  having  a  triangle  for  its  base;  a  \\c^^ 
agonal  prism  is  one  having  a  hexagon  for  its  base,  etc. 

86.  A  cylinder  is  a  body  of  uniform  diameter  who  = 
ends  are  equal  parallel  circles 

87.  A    paralleloplpedon    (Fig. 
I  50)  is  a  prism  whose  bases  (ends)  are 

parallelograms. 

88.  A  cube  (Fig.  61)  is  a  prism 
J  whose  faces  and   ends   are  squares. 

Al!  the  faces  of  a  cube  are  equal.  ■'"'•  ■""- 

In  the  case  of  plane  figures,  wf  iire  concerned' 


Lwith  perimeters  i 


In  the  case  of  solids,  we  ar^^ 


L 


<^oiicerned  with  the  areas  of  their  outside  surfaces  and  with 
tt»«ir  contents  or  volumes. 

89,  The  entire  surface  of  any  solid  is  the  area  of  the 
■^?'liole  outside  of  the  solid,  including  the  ends. 

The  convex  sm*&ce  of  a  solid  is  the  same  as  the  entire 
svirface.  except  that  the  areas  of  the  ends  are  not  included. 

50,  A  unit  of  voliuue  is  a  cube  each  of  whose  edges  is 
ecjiial  in  length  to  the  unit.  The  volume  is  expressed  by 
tl:i.«  number  of  times  it  will  contain  a  unil  of  volume. 

Thus,  if  the  unit  of  length  is  1  inch,  the  unit  of  volume 
^*'"  i  II  be  the  cube  whose  edges  each  measure  1  inch,  this  cube 
'-**^  ing  1  cubic  inch  ;  and  the  number  of  cubic  inches  the  solid 
*^*^Btains  will  be  its  volume.  If  the  unit  of  length  is  1  foot, 
***^  unit  of  volume  will  be  1  cubic  foot,  etc.  Cubic  inch,  cubic 
*'^*oi,  and  cubic  yard  are  abbreviated  to  cu.  in,,  cu.  ft.,  and 
'^**-  yd.,  respectively. 

Instead  of  the  word  volume,  the  expression  cubical  con- 
^^**)ts  is  sometimes  used. 

51,  To  find  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  prism  or 
*^>-linder: 

Sale  19. — Multiply  the  perimeter  of  the  base  by  the  altitude. 
XxAXPLB  1. — A  block  of  marble  is  S4  inches  lon^  and  its  ends  arc 

icbes  square.     What  is  the  area  of  its  cunvei  surface  ? 
Solution.  —    B  x  4  =  86  =  the   perimeter  of  the  base ;    3ft  x  24 
==  *Mte\.  in.,  the  convex  area,     Ans. 

To  find  the  entire  area  of  the  outside  surface,  add  the  areas  of  the 
''^•j  ends  to  the  convex  area.  Thus,  the  area  of  the  two  ends 
==    »  X  9  X  3  =  162  sq,  in, ;  864  +  162  =  1.036  sq.  in.     Ans. 

KxAUpLB  3. — How  many  square  feet  of  sheet  iron  will  be  required 
**«■  a  pipe  11  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long,  neglecting  the  amount 
•^^'^reteary  for  lapping  ? 

Solution, — The  problem  is  to  find  the  convei  surface  of  a  cylinder 
♦    feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long.     The  perimeter,  or  circumference. 
**'     the  base  =  It  X  3-1418  =  1,S  x  a,!418  =  4.712  ft.     The  convex  Bur- 
**»=«  =  4-712  X  10  =  47,18  sq,  (l,  of  metal.     Ans, 

^2.     To  find  the  volume  of  a  prism  or  a  cylinder: 
BiUe  80. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  altitude. 
ExAUpLB  1, — What  is  the  weight  of  a  length  of  wrought-iron  shaft- 
"*B  lU   (eet  long  and  'i   inches   in   diameter?    Wrought  iron  weighs 
'^  ^dikkI  pur  «utMD  inch. 
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SomxiON— The  shaft  is  a  cylinder  16  ft.  long.  The  area  of  one 
md,  or  the  base.  =  2'  x  ."854  =  3.1416  sq.  in.  Since  the  weight  of 
s  given  per  cubic  inch,  the  contents  of  the  shaft  must  be 
found  in  cubic  inches.  The  length.  18  ft,,  reduced  to  inches  =  16  x  1^ 
=  193  io, :  3-1410x192  =  603.18  cu,  in.  =  the  volume.  The  weight 
=  603.18  X. 38  =168,89  lb,     Ans. 

Example  2. — Find  the  cubical  contents  of  a  hexagonal  prism.  Fig.  5J, 
IS  inches  long,  each  edge  of  the  base  being  1  inch  long. 

Solution. — In  order  to  obtain  the  area  of  on^ 

end,  the  distance  CJ}  from  the  center  C  to  one  side 

it  be  found. 

In  the  right  triangle  CU  A.  aide  A  V  =  k  A  .& 

ir  {  inch,  and  since  the  polygon  is  a  hexagoa: 

side  C^  =  distance  A  B.  or  \  inch  (Art.    7*^ 

Hence,    C A    being    the    hypotenuse,    the    leng^-* 

Pio,  SB.  of  side  C  D  =  4/1*  -  (J)'  =  ^V  -  .0'  =  //iS,     •* 

.866  inch.     Area  of  triangle /*  CB=  —^^^^^  =  .433  sq.  in. ;  area  of  t» 
whole  polygon  =  .433  X  8  =  2.fi98  sq.  iiL     Hence,  the  c 


find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  stes 
S3.    The  boiler  is  16  feet  long  betwe 


heads,  54  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  mean  water-line  Af  N  is  S 
distance  of  16  inches  from  the  top  of  the  boiler.    The  volume  of 
n  outlet  casting  may  be  neglected. 

Solution. — The  volume  of  the  steam  space,  which  is  that  sp*-' 
within  the  boiler  above  the  surface  Af  NO  P  of  the  water,  is  found  '^-^  -^ 
the  rule  for  finding  the  volume  of  a  prism  or  cylinder,  the  area  M I^      -- 
being  the  base  and  the  length  NO  the  altitude.     First  obtain  the  »r^* 
of  the  segment  M  N  S.  whose  height  i4is  16  inches,  in  square  feet;  Ih^^ 
multiply  the  result  by  16.  the  length  of  the  boiler. 

By  the  formula  given  in  Art.  83,  the  area  of  the  segment  = 
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^^^  =  »41.33;  |/^-. 608  =  ^,^7767  =  1.683. 

Hence,  the  area  =  341.33  X  1668  =  507.68  sq.  in.  This  reduced  to 
■q-  ft.  =  56T.63  +  144  =  S.B42  sq.  ft.,  and  the  volume  therefore  =  8.H2 
X  18  =  6a.0T  cu.  ft.    Ans. 

In  the  above  solution,  the  space  occupied  by  the  stays  is 
oot  considered,  for  sake  of  simplicity.  They  are  not  shown 
"*   the  figure. 

Example  4.— In  the  above  boiler  there  are  60  tubes.  3^  inches  out:iide 
'''^^tneier.  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  it  take  to  fill  the  boiler  up 
'**  the  mean  water  level,  there  being  281  cubic  inches  in  a.  gallon  ? 

SoLCTION. — Find  the  volume  in  cubic  inches  of  that  part  of  the 
'***«Ier  below  the  surface  of  the  water  M NO  P,  since  the  contents  of  a 
E^-lIon  is  given  in  cubic  inches,  and  from  it  subtract  the  volume  of  the 
t*^  b«»  in  cubic  inches. 

This  may  be  done  by  first  finding  the  /o/a/ area  of  one  end  of  the 
•**>ler  in  square  inches,  from  it  subtracting  the  area  of  the  seg- 
"^^^nt  ilf  N  S.  and  the  areas  of  the  ends  of  the  tubes  in  square  inches, 
****!  then  by  multiplying  the  result  by  the  length  of  the  boiler  in  inches. 
Total  area  of  one  end  =  fi4'  X  .7854  ~  2,280.23  sq.  in. 
Area  of  segment  M N S.  as  found  in  last  example.  =  567.63  sq,  in, 
Area  of  the  end  of  one  tube  =  8.85»  x  .780*  =  8.2B58  sq.  in. 
Area  of  the  ends  of  the  60  tubes  =  B.2fl58  X  «0  =  4D7.75  sq.  in. 
Hence,  the  area  to  be  subtracted  =  667.63  4-  497.TS  =  I.OQS.BS  sq.  ia 
^^btracting.  2.SB0.23  -  1,065.38  =  1.234.8S  sq.  in.  =  net  area. 

The  cubical  contents  =  1.224,85  X  18  X  13  =  235,171.2  cu.  in.  This 
**vi<Jcd  by  231  will  give  the  number  of  gallons;  whence.  235.171.9 
"^  ®3l  =  1,018.06  gal.  of  water.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES  FOB  PRACTICE. 

Find  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  convei  surface  of  a  bar  of 
""*'n  4i  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  5  inches  long,      Ans.   l,348.53sq.in. 
~        Find  the  area  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  above  bar. 

l,376.Dsq.  in. 

Wbat  is  the  area  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  hexagonal  prism 

«  base  is  shown  in  Fig.  52  ?  Ans.  77, 1B6  sq,  in. 

_'"*-      A  multitubular  boiler  has  the  following  dimensions:  diameter, 

■*»thes;  length  between  heads,  15  feet;  number  of  tubes,  56;  outside 

j'^'^ieter  of  tubes.  3  inches;  distance  of  mean  water-line  from  top  of 

r^**«r.  16  inches,     (a)  Compute  the  steam  space  in  cubic  feet,    (i)  Find 

"*  number  of  gallons  of  water  required  to  fill  the  boiler  up  to  the  mean 

*at,er.Une,  .      ^        i  (ul    56.4  cu.  ft. 

""■  U^)    800  gaL 
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THE  PYKAMID  AND  CONE. 

93.     A  pyramid  (Fig.   54)  is  a   solid  whose  base  is  a 

polygon  and  whose  sides  are 
triangles  uniting  at  a  common 
point,  called  the  vertex. 

94.  A  cone  (Fig.  55)  is  a 
solid  whose  base  is  a  circle  and 
whose  convex  surface  tapers 
uniformly   to   a    point    called 


Pig.  m. 
the  vertex. 


Fig.  56. 


95.  The  altitude  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  v^tex  to  the  base. 

96.  The  slant  helgrht  of  a  pyramid  is  a  line  drawn  from 
the  vertex  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  base. 
The  slant  height  of  a  cone  is  any  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  vertex  to  the  circumference  of  the  base. 

97.  To  find  the  convex  area  of  a  pyramid  or  cone : 

Rule  21. — Multiply  the  perimeter  of  the  base  by  one-half 
the  slant  height. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  convex  area  of  a  pentagonal  pyramid  if 
one  side  of  the  base  measures  6  inches  and  the  slant  height  is  14  inches  ? 

Solution. — The  base  of  a  pentagonal  pyramid  is  a  pentagon,  and, 

consequently,  has  fives  sides. 

14 
6  X  5  =  30  inches,  or  the  perimeter  of  the  base.    30  x  -o"  =  210  sq.  in. , 

or  the  convex  area.     Ans. 


Example  2. — What  is  the  entire  area  of  a  right  cone  whose  slant 
height  is  17  inches  and  whose  base  is  8  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Solution.— The  perimeter  of  the  base  =  8  x  3.1416  =  25.1328  in. 

17 
Convex  area  =  25.1328  X  y  =  213.63  sq.  in. 

Area  of  base  =      8»  X   7854  =    50.27  sq.  in. 

Entire  area  =  263.90  sq.  in.     Ans. 

98.     To  find  the  volume  of  a  pyramid  or  cone : 

Uiile  22. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  one-third  of 
the  altitude. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  each  edge 
of  whose  base  measures  6  inches  and  whose  altitude  is  8  inches  ? 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN   FORMULAS 


Solution. — Draw  the  base  as  shown  in  l-'ig.  56; 
it  will  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  alt  of  whose  sides 
are  6  inches  long. 

Draw  a  perpendicular  B  D  from  the  vertex  i" 
■  tie  liase*  it  will  divide  the  base  into  two  equal 
parts,  since  an  equilateral  triangle  is  also  isosceles, 
and  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  triangle.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  area  of  the  base,  this  altitude  must 
■^  determined. 

In  the  right  triangle  .ff  Z>  ^,   the   hypotenuse  HA 
"de  A  D  =  -A  inches,  to  find  the  other  side, 

/.'  D  =  f'fl'  ~  3'  =  5,3  in.,  nearly 
Area  of  the  base,  or  li  A  C.  =  ^^^^  =  15.6  sq.  1 
ume  =  10.8  X  |  =  41-6  cu.  in.     Ans- 

BxAtrpLB  S.— What  is  the  volume  of  a  cone 
'8  inches  and  whose  base  is  U  inches  in  diameter  ? 

SoLUTioH.— Area  uf  the  base  =  U"  x  ."8.V1  =  isg 
the  Volume  -  158.W  X  ~  =  923.84  cu.  in.    Ans. 


Hence,  the  vol- 

hiiNe  altitude  is 
1  sq.  in.     Hence, 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 
Find  the  convex  surface  of  a  square  pyramid  whose  slant  height 
^  inches  and  one  edge  of  whose  base  is  li  inches  long. 

Ans.  42(1  sq,  in. 

What  is  the  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  one  edge  of  whose 

measuresSinchesand whosealtltudeis4incbes?      Ans.  S.Scu  in. 

Find  the  volume  of  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  12  inches  and  the 

'^"'cutnference  of  whose  base  is  31.416  inches.  Ans.  3I4.1IJ  ctK'in. 

Find  the  diameter  of  the  base  and  then  its  area. 


THE  FRUSTUM  OF  A  PTRAMII*  OR  CONE. 

99.  If  a  pyramid  be  cut  by  a 
plane,  parallel  to  the  base,  so  as  to 
form  two  parts,  as  in  Fig.  57,  the 
lower  part  is  called  the  frustum 
of  the  pyramid. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  m  a  similar 
I  net,  as  in  Fig.  58.  the  luwer  part  is 
called  the  ftnistum  of  the  cone. 


38  MENSURATION  AND  §  8 

100.  The  upper  end  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  or 
cone  is  called  the  upper  base,  and  the  lower  end  the  lo-^er 
base.  The  altitude  of  a  frustum  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  the  bases. 

101.  To  find  the  convex  surface  of  a  frustum  of  a 
pyramid  or  cone : 

Rule  S3. — Multiply  one-half  the  sum  of  the  perimeters  of 
the  two  bases  by  the  slant  height  of  the  frustum. 

Example  1. — Given,  the  frustum  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  in  which 
one  side  of  the  lower  base  measures  10  inches,  one  side  of  the  upper 
base  measures  6  inches,  and  whose  slant  height  is  9  inches;  find  the 
area  of  the  convex  surface. 

Solution. —    10  in.  x  8  =  80  in.,  the  perimeter  of  the  lower  base. 

6  in.  X  8  =  18  in.,  the  perimeter  of  t^e  upper  base. 

80  A-  18 

— 5 —  =  24  in.,  or  one-half  the  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  the  two 

bases.    24  X  9  =  216  sq.  in.,  the  convex  area.     Ans. 

Example  2. — If  the  diameters  of  the  two  bases  of  a  frustum  of  a 
cone  are  12  inches  and  8  inches,  respectively,  and  the  slant  height  is 
12  inches,  what  is  the  entire  area  of  the  frustum  ? 

c                       (12  X  8. 1416)  4- (8  X  8. 1416)  ^,„      ^„^^ 
Solution.—   ^ — — '-^ ^X  12  =  876.99  sq.   in.,   the 

area  of  the  convex  surface. 

Area  of  the  upper  base  =  8*  X  .7854  =  50.27  sq.  in. 
Area  of  the  lower  base  =  12*  X  .7854  =  113.1  sq.  in. 
The  entire  area  of  the  frustum  =  876.99  -f  50.27  -f- 118.1  =  540.86  sq.  in. 

Ans. 

102.  To  find  the  volume  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone : 

Rule  24. — Add  together  the  areas  of  the  upper  and  lower 
bases  and  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  areas ; 
multiply  the  sum  by  one-third  of  the  altitude. 

Example  1. — Given,  a  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid  (one  whose  base 
is  a  square) ;  each  edge  of  the  lower  base  is  12  inches,  each  edge  of  the 
upper  base  is  5  inches,  and  its  altitude  is  16  inches;  what  is  its  volume? 

Solution. — Area  of  upper  base  =  5  x  5  =  25  sq.  in. ;  area  of  lower 
base  =  12  x  12  =  144  sq.  in. ;  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two 

areas  =  1^25  X  144  =  60.     Adding  these  three  results,  and  multiplying 

by  one-third  the  altitude.  25  -1-144  -h  60  =  229;  229  X  ^  =  1.2211  cu.  in. 

o 

=  the  volume.     Ans. 
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Example  2. — How  many  gallons  uf  water  will  a  round  tank  hold 
■rhkh  is  4  feet  in  diameter  at^the  top,  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
md  8  (cei  deep  ? 

Sou;tios. — There  are  231  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon,  and  the  volume 
a(  tbc  tank  should  be  found  in  cubic  inches.  The  tank  is  in  the  shape 
of  the  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  upper  diameter  =  ix  12  =  48  inches; 
ihc  lower  diameter  =  5  X  12  =  80  inches,  and  the  depth  =  8  x  12 
=  W  inches.  Area  of  upper  base  =  -W'  x  .7854  =  1.809,56  sq.Jn.j  area 
rf  lower  base  =  60*  X  ."854  =  2.827.44  sq,  in.;  t/l.809.M  x"3.827:44 
=  2.M1-BS. 

Wtience.    1.809.58  +  3,827.44  +  2,261,05  =  6,888,65;    8.898.95  X  ^ 

=  iaf),'MA  cu.  in.  =  contents.  Now.  since  there  are  281  cu.  in.  in 
I  gallon,  the  tank  will  hold  220.766.4  +  331  =  B55.7  gal.,  nearly.       Ans. 

BXAMfLBS  FOR   PRACTICE. 

I.  Pibd  the  convex  surface  of  the  fruslum  of  a  square  pyramid,  one 
eigrof  whose  lower  base  is  15  inches  long,  one  edge  of  whose  upper 
base  is  14  inches  long,  and  whose  slant  height  is  1  inch.    Ans.  68  sq.  in. 

l  Find  the  volume  of  tbc  above  frustum,  supposing  its  altitude  to 
be  S  Inches.  Ans.  631  cu.  in. 

S  Find  the  volume  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  12  feet 
*nii  the  diameters  of  whose  upper  and  lower  bases  arc  8  and  10  feet, 
rwpKtivcly.  Ans.   706.56  cu.  ft. 

4.  If  a  tank  had  the  dimensions  of  example  3,  how  many  gallons 
wMildithold?  Ans,  5,734.2  gal.,  nearly. 


THE  SPITERE  AND  CYLI?«DRICAIi  IITNG. 

103.  A  sphere  {Fig.  5S))  is  a  solid  bounded 
by  a  uniformly  curved  surface,  every  point 
of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
within,  called  the  centef. 

The  word  bull,  or  globe,  is  generally  used  1 
instead  of  sphere. 

104.  To  find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  s 
spfaere: 

Bule  35. — S^uarf  the  diametir  and  muttiflj-  the  result 

ExAMn^. — What  is  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  diam- 
eter U  H  inches  » 

SoLCrioM.  —  Diameter    squared  X  it  14 III  =  14»  X  3  1410  =  U  x  14 
&1418  =  01S.1R  sq.  in.     Ans. 


40  MENSURATION  AND  §  3 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
equals  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  multiplied  by  the 
diameter,  a  rule  often  used ;  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  the 
intersection  of  its  surface  with  a  plane  passing  through  its 
center ;  for  instance,  the  great  circle  of  a  sphere  6  inches 
diameter  is  a  circle  of  6  inches  diameter.  Any  number  of 
great  circles  could  be  described  on  a  given  sphere. 

105.  To  find  the  volume  of  a  sphere : 

Rule  26, — Cube  the  diameter  and  multiply  the  result  by 
.6236. 

Example. — What  is  the  weight  of  a  lead  ball  12  inches  in  diameter, 
a  cubic  inch  of  lead  weighing  .41  pound  ? 

Solution.— Diameter  cubed  x  .5236  =  12  X  12  X  12  X  .5286  =  904.78 
cu.  in.,  or  the  volume  of  the  ball.  The  weight,  therefore,  =904.78 
X  .41  =  870.96  lb.     Ans. 

106.  To  find  the  convex  area  of  a  cylindrical  ring : 

A  cylindrical  ringr  (Fig.  60)  is  a  cyl- 
inder bent  to  a  circle.  The  altitude  of 
the  cylinder  before  bending  is  the  same 
as  the  length  of  the  dotted  center  line  D. 
The  base  will  correspond  to  a  cross- 
section  on  the  line  A  B  drawn  from  the 
center  O,  Hence,  to  find  the  convex 
Fig.  60.  area : 

Rule  27. — Multiply  the  circumference  of  an  imaginary 
cross-section  on  the  line  A  B  by  the  length  of  the  center 
line  D. 

Example. — If  the  outside  diameter  of  the  ring  is  12  inches  and  the 
inside  diameter  is  8  inches,  what  is  its  convex  area  ? 

Solution. — The  diameter  of  the  center  circle  equals  one-half  the  sum 

12  4-8 
of  the  inside  and  outside  diameters  =  — ^ —  =  10,   and   10x3.1416 

=  31.416  in.,  the  length  of  the  center  line. 

The  radius  of  the  inner  circle  is  4  inches;  of  the  outside  circle, 
6  inches ;  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  cross-section  on  the  line  A  B 
is  2  inches.  Then,  2x3.1416  =  6.2832  in.,  and  6.2832x81.416 
=  197.4  sq.  in.,  the  convex  area.     Ans. 


S  3  USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 

107.    To  find  the  volume  of  a  cylindrical  ring: 

Rale  28. —  The  volume  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  cylin 
der  wha%e  altitude  equals  the  length  of  the 
detted  center  line  D  (Fig.  61)  and  whose 
hast  is  the  same  as  a  cross-section  of  the   , 
ring  on  the   line  A  B  drawn  from   , 
eentrr  O.     Hence,  to  find  the  volume  of  a  \ 
cylindrical  ring,  multiply  the  area  of  & 
imaginary  cross-section  on  the  tine  A  B 
by  the  length  of  the  center'line  D.  •''o  "i- 

Example. — What  is  the  volume  of  a.  cylindrical  ring  whose  o 
diameter  is  13  inches  and  vhose  inside  diameter  is  6  inches? 

Soi-iTTiosc.— The  diameter  of  the  center  circle  equals  one-half  tha| 
ura  of  th«  inside  and  outside  diameters  =  — ^ —  =  10, 

10  X  3-  14lfl  =  31.416  inches,  the  length  of  the  center  hne. 

The  radius  of  the  outside  circle  ~  6  inches;   of  the  inside  c 
=  4  inches ;  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  cross-section  on  the  line  A  h 

Then.  S*  X  -1854  =  8.U16  sq.  in.,  the  area  of  the  imaginary  c 

.  the  volume.    Ans. 


M 


And  3.1416  X  31.416  =  tl?.T  ci 


EXAMPLES  I 


I  PIIACTICB. 


1.     Wliat  is  the  volume  of  a  spher 


3.  How  many  square  inches  in  the  surface  of  the  above  sphere  ? 

Ans.  3,S27.44sq.  in. 
8.     Required  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  circular  ring,  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  ring  being  10  inches  and  the  inside  dia 
7|  iiiclics.  Ans.  107.B5  sq.  i 

4.  Find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ring  in  the  last  example. 

Ans.  33,78  cu.  i 

5.  71i«  surface  of  a  sphere  contains  314.1S  square  inches.     Wliat  is  4 
the  volume  oi  the  sphere  ?  Ans.  033.6  cu.  in.  \ 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS, 


MATTEB  AWD  ITS  PEOPEBTLES. 


Tpri 

I  1.  Mechanics  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  action 
of  forces  on  bodies  and  the  effects  that  they  produce;  it 
treats  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  movement  and  equilibrium 
of  bodies  and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied. 


UATTER. 

3.  Uatter  is  anything  that  occupies  space.  It  is  the 
substance  of  which  all  bodies  consist.  Matter  is  composed 
of  imlecules  and  atoms. 

3.  A  molecule  is  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  that 
can  exist  without  changing  its  nature. 

4.  An  atom  is  an  indivisible  portion  of  matter. 
Atoms  unite  to  form  molecules,  and  a  collection  of  mole- 
cules forms  a  mass  or  body. 

A  drop  of  water  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  until 
each  particle  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  seen  by  the  most 
powerful  microscope,  but  each  particle  will  still  be  water. 

Now,  imagine  the  division  to  be  carried  on  still  further, 
miti]  a  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go 
without  changing  the  nature  of  the  particle.  The  particle 
of  iraCer  is  now  so  small  that,  if  it  be  divided  again,  it  will 
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cease  to  be  water,  and  vrilt  be  something  else;  we  call  this 
particle  a  niolecuU, 

If  a  molecule  of  water  be  divided,  it  will  yield  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  1  of  oxygen  gas.  If  a  molecule  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  divided,  it  will  yield  9  atomsof  hydrogen,  1  of 
sulphur,  and  4  of  oxygen. 

5.  Bodies  are  composed  of  collections  of  molecules. 
Matter  exists  in  three  conditions  or  forms:  solid,  liquid,  and 
gasfoHS. 

6.  A  solid  body  is  one  whose  molecules  change  thetr 
relative  positions  with  great  difficulty;  as  iron,  wood, 
stone,  etc. 

7.  A  liquid  body  is  one  whose  molecules  tend  to  change 
their  relative  positions  easily.  Liquids  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  shape  of  vessels  that  contain  them,  and  their 
upper  surface  always  tends  to  become  perfectly  level.  Water, 
mercury,  molasses,  etc.,  are  liquids. 

8.  A  irasooiis  body,  or  gas,  is  one  whose  molecules  tend 
to  separate  from  one  another;  as  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc. 

Gaseous  bodies  are  sometimes  called  aeriform  (air-like) 
bodies.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes:  the  so-called 
^'permanent "  gases  and  vapors. 

9.  A  permanent  g:as  is  one  that  remains  a  gas  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  pressures. 

10.  A  vapor  is  a  body  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a 
liquid  or  solid,  but  when  heat  is  applied,  becomes  a  gas,  aa 
steam. 

One  body  may,  under  different  conditions,  exist  in  all 
three  states;  as,  for  example,  mercury,  which  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  aliquid,  becomesasolid  (freezes)  at  40°  below 
zero,  and  a  vapor  (gas)  at  600°  above  zero.  By  means  of 
great  cold,  all  gases,  even  hydrogen,  have  been  liquefied, 
and  many  solidified. 

By  means  of  heat,  all  solids  have  been  liquefied,  and  a 
great  many  vaporized.  It  is  probable  that,  if  we  had  the 
means  of  producing  sufficiently  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
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.  coM,  all  solids  might  be  converted  into  gases,  and  all  gases 
^  into  solids. 

11.  Every  portion  of  matter  possesses  certain  qualities 
called  properties.  Properties  of  matter  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  general  ^T\A  special. 

13.  General  properties  of  mattei-  are  those  that  are 
common  to  all  bodies.  They  are  as  follows;  Extension, 
impenetrability,   xveight,   indestructibility,    inertia,   mobility, 

E  divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility,  expansibility,  and 
iglast  icily. 
13.  Extension  is  the  property  of  occupying  space.  Since 
all  bodies  must  occupy  space,  it  follows  that  extension  is  a 
general  property, 
14.  By  Impenetrability  we  mean  that  no  two  bodies 
can  occupy  exactly  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
15.  Weight  is  the  measure  of  the  earth's  attraction 
*ipon  a  body.  All  bodies  have  weight.  In  former  times  it 
iffas  supposed  that  gases  had  no  weight,  since,  if  unconfineji, 
they  tend  to  move  away  from  the  earth,  but,  nevertheless, 
tbey  will  finally  reach  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  go, 
"being  held  in  suspension  by  the  earth's  attraction.  Weight 
is  measured  by  comparison  with  a  standard.  The  standard 
is  a  bar  of  platinum  weighing  1  pound,  owned  and  kept  by 
the  Government. 

16.  Inertia  means  that  a  body  cannot  put  itself  in 
»notion  nor  bring  itself  to  rest.  To  do  either  it  must  be 
acted  upon  by  some  force. 

17.  Mobility  means  that  a  body  can  be  changed  in 
jXJsition  by  some  force  acting  upon  it. 

18.  Divisibility  is  that  property  of  matter  by  virtue  of 
■^hich  a  body  may  be  separated  into  parts. 

19.  Porosity  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  fact  that 
there  is  space  between  the  molecules  of  a  body.  The  mole- 
<::nles  of  a  body  are  supposed  to  be  spherical,  and,  hence, 
there  is  space  between  them,  as  there  would  be  between 
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peaches  in  a  basket.  The  molecules  of  water  are  larger 
than  those  of  salt ;  so  that  when  salt  is  dissolved  in  water, 
its  molecules  wedge  themselves  between  the  molecules  of  the 
water,  and,  unless  too  much  salt  is  added,  the  water  will 
occupy  no  more  space  than  it  did  before.  This  does  not 
prove  that  water  is  penetrable,  for  the  molecules  of  salt 
occupy  the  space  that  the  molecules  of  water  did  not. 

Water  has  been  forced  through  iron  by  pressure,  thus 
proving  that  iron  is  porous. 

20.  CompresslbllUj'  is  a  natural  consequence  of  poros- 
ity. Since  there  is  space  between  the  molecules,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  means  of  force  (pressure)  they  can  be  brought 
closer  together,  and  thus  the  body  be  made  to  occupy  a 
smaller  space. 

21.  Expansibility  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  fact 
that  the  molecules  of  a  body  will,  under  certain  conditions 
(when  healed,  for  example),  move  farther  apart,  and  so 
cause  the  body  to  expand,  or  occupy  a  greater  space. 

22.  KlastU-ltyis  that  property  of  matter  which  enables 
a  body  when  distorted  within  certain  limits  to  resume  its 
original  form  when  the  distorting  force  is  removed.  Glass, 
ivory,  and  steel  are  very  elastic,  clay  and  putty  in  their 
natural  state  being  very  slightly  so. 

23.  Indestructibility  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  destroy  matter.  A  body  may  undergo 
thousands  of  changes,  be  resolved  into  its  molecules,  and 
its  molecules  into  atoms,  which  may  unite  with  other  atoms 
to  form  other  molecules  and  bodies  entirely  diflferent  in 
appearance  and  properties  from  the  original  body,  but  the 
same  number  of  atoms  remain.  The  whole  number  of 
atoms  in  the  universe  is  exactly  the  same  now  as  it  was 
millions  of  years  ago,  and  will  always  be  the  same.  Matter 
is  indestructible. 

24.  Special  properties  are  those  that  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  bodies.     Some  i)f  the   most  important  are  as 
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ollows:    hardness,    tenacity,    brittUness^    inalUability,    and 

utility. 

S3.  Hardness. — A  piece  of  copper  will  scratch  a  piece 
o£  -wood,  steel  will  scratch  copper,  and  tempered  steel  will 
scratch  steel  in  its  ordinary  state.  We  express  all  this  by 
Saying  that  steel  is  harder  than  copper,  and  so  on,  Emery 
an<i  corundum  are  extremely  hard,  and  the  diamond  is  the 
"ardest  of  all  known  substances.  It  can  only  be  polished 
^*'itli  its  own  powder. 

S<J.  Tenacity  is  the  term  applied  to  the  power  with 
''^'Hich  some  bodies  resist  a  force  tending  to  pull  them  apart, 
^teel  is  very  tenacious. 

^7.  Brlttleneas.  —  Some  bodies  possess  considerable 
Po-wer  to  resist  either  a  pull  or  a  pressure,  but  they  are 
Easily  broken  when  subjected  to  shocks  or  jars;  for  exam- 
I^^e,  good  glass  will  bear  a  greater  compressive  force  than 
^'^cist  woods,  but  may  be  easily  broken  when  dropped  upon 
^   hard  floor;  this  property  is  called  brittlcncss. 

S8,  Malleability  is  that  property  which  permits  of  some 
'^oclies  being  hammered  or  rolled  into  sheets.  Gold  is  the 
'^ost  malleable  of  all  substances. 

So.  Ductility  is  that  property  which  enables  some 
"^^tJies  to  be  drawn  into  wire  Platinum  is  the  most  ductile 
**f  all  substances. 


k 


MOTION  XSY>  TELOCITY. 


DEFIXITIONS. 

^O.  Motion  is  the  opposite  of  rest  and  indicates  a  chang- 
es of  position  in  relation  to  some  object  which  is  for  that 
Purpose  regarded  as  being  fixed.  If  a  large  stone  is  rolled 
"'^'W-n  hill,  it  is  in  motion  in  relation  to  the  hill. 

I  f  a  person  is  on  a  railway  train  and  walks  in  the  oppo- 
^'■^  direction  from  that  in  which  the  train  is  moving,  and 
****!  the  same  speed,  he  will  be  in  motion  as  regards  the 
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train,  but  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  earth,  since,  until  he 
gets  to  the  end  o£  the  train,  he  will  be  directly  over  the 
spot  at  which  he  was  when  he  started  to  walk. 

31.  The  path  of  a  body  in  motion  is  the  line  described 
by  a  certain  point  in  the  body  called  its  center  of  gravity. 
No  matter  how  irregular  the  shape  of  the  body  may  be,  nor 
how  many  turns  and  twists  it  may  make,  the  line  that  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  this  point  for  every  instant  that  it  is 
in  motion  is  the  path  of  the  body. 

32.  Velocity  is  rate  of  motion.     It  is  measured   by  a. 

unit  of  space  passed  over  in  a  unit  of  time.  When  equal 
spaces  are  passed  over  in  equal  times,  the  velocity  is  said 
to  be  unirorm. 

If  the  flywheel  of  an  engine  keeps  up  a  constant  speed  of 
a  certain  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  the  velocity  of 
any  point  is  uniform.  A  railway  train  having  a  constant 
speed  of  40  miles  per  hour  moves  40  miles  every  hour, 
or  ff  =  f  mile  every  minute,  and  since  equal  spaces  are 
passed  over  in  equal  times,  the  velocity  is  uniform. 

33.  Variable  Velocity. — When  a  body  moves  in  such 
a  way  that  the  spaces  passed  over  in  equal  periods  of  time 
are  unequal,  its  velocity  is  said  to  be  Tarlable. 

34.  The  rate  of  motion  of  a  body  with  a  variable  veloc- 
ity may  increase  or  decrease  at  a  uniform  rate.  When  the 
velocity  varies  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  body  is  said  to 
have  a  uniformly  varying:  velocity. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  uniformly  varying  velocity 
is  a  falling  weight.  Suppose  a  stone  is  dropped  from  a  high 
bridge.  It  starts  from  a  state  of  rest  with  no  velocity,  but 
its  velocity  constantly  increases  until  it  strikes.  Its  increase 
in  velocity  during  any  equal  units  of  time  is  nearly  the 
same.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  its  velocity  will 
have  increased  from  0  to  a  rati  of  32.16  feet  per  second, 
nearly;  during  the  next  second  the  velocity  will  have 
increased  by  the  same  amount,  making  the  velocity  at  the 

i  of  the  second  second  64.32  feet.    At  the  end  of  the  third 
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■•Second  a  like  increase  will  have  taken  place,  and  the  veloc- 
ity will  then  be  3  X  33.16  =  96.48  feet  per  second. 

35.  The  change  in  the  velocity  of  a  body  during  a  period 
of  time  is  called  its  accelerjitlon  for  that  period.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  falling  weight  just  considered,  the  change 
of  32.16  feet  per  second  that  takes  place  in  its  velocity 
during  each  second  is  its  acceleration  in  feet  per  second  for 
**ch  second  considered.  If  the  period  of  time  considered 
«a<i  been  2  seconds,  the  acceleration  would  have  been  the 
increase  in  velocity  during  this  time,  that  is,  64.33  feet  per 
Second  for  each  2  seconds  considered. 

36.  The  change  in  velocity  may  be  from  a  higher  to  a 
lo-wer  rate.  Thus,  when  a  stone  is  thrown  upwards,  it  leaves 
the  hand  with  a  given  velocity;  its  upward  motion  is  con-  - 
®t^ntly  resisted  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  resistance 
'^f  the  air,  and  in  consequence  of  these  resistances,  it  moves 
slower  and  slower  unti!  it  finally  stops  and  begins  to  return 
t*^  the  earth.  A  change  in  velocity  of  this  kind  is  some- 
times called  retardation. 

3™.  The  mean  or  avera^re  velocity  of  a  body  moving 
*'t.h  a  variable  velocity  can  only  be  given  for  a  slated  period 
*-*'  time,  and  is  numerically  equal  to  the  uniform  velocity 
that  will  take  the  body  over  the  same  distance  in  the  same 
tirne. 


BnLES  FOR  TELOCITY  PROBLEMS. 

^SiS.    Uniform  and  Average  Velocity. — 

*-^t  r^=  distance; 

/=  time; 

J'  =  velocity. 

^tule  1, —  To  find  the  uniform  or  the  average  velocity  that 
"  ^o4y  must  have  to  pass  over  a  certain  distance  or  space  in  a 
f  ■*'*■«  itme,  divide  the  distance  by  the  time. 
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Example  1. — ^The  piston  of  a  steam  engine  travels  8,000  feet 
5  minutes  ;  what  is  its  average  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  ? 

Solution. — Here  8,000  feet  is  th^  distance,  and  5  minutes  is  i 
time.    Applying  the  rule,  8,000  -•-  5  =  600  ft.  per  min.    Ans. 

Caution. — Before  applying  the  above  or  any  of  the  succeed: 
rules,  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  values  given  to  the  deno : 
nations  required  in  the  answer.    Thus,  in  the  above  example,  if 
velocity  is  required  in  feet  per  second  instead  of  in  feet  per  minia.t:^ 
the  5  minutes  must  be  reduced  to  seconds  before  dividing.     The 
ation  will  then  be:  5  minutes  =  5  X  60  =  800  seconds.    Applying 
rule,  8,000  -#-  300  =  10  ft.  per  sec.    Ans. 

If  the  velocity  is  required  in  inches  per  second,  it  is  necessary  ^  _^ 
reduce  the  8,000  feet  to  inches  and  the  5  minutes  to  seconds,  befoT"'*^ 
dividing.      Thus,   8,000  feet  X  12  =  36,000  inches.      5   minutes  X 
=  800  seconds.     Now  applying  the  rule,  86,000  -•-  800  =  120  in.  pe: 
sec.     Ans. 

Example  2. — ^A  railroad  train  travels  50  miles  in  li  hours;  what 
its  average  velocity  in  feet  per  second  ? 

Solution. — Reducing  the  miles  to  feet  and  the  hours  to  seconds, 
50  miles  X  5,280  =  264,000  feet,  li  hours  X  60  X  60  =  5.400  seconds. 
Applying  the  rule.  264,000  -*-  5,400  =  48}  ft.  per  sec    Ans. 

39,  If  the  uniform  velocity  (or  the  average  velocity) 
and  the  time  are  given,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  distance 
that  a  body  having  the  given  velocity  will  travel  in  the 
given  time  : 

Rule  2. — Multiply  the  velocity  by  the  time. 

Or,  d—vt. 

Example  1. — The  velocity  of  sound  in  still  air  is  l,0d2  feet  per 
second ;  how  many  miles  will  it  travel  in  16  seconds  ? 

Solution.— Reducing  the  1,092  feet  to  miles,  1,092  -f-  5,280  =s  Jfff. 

Applying  the  rule,  |}|§  X  16  =  8.81  mi.,  nearly.    Ans. 

Example  2. — The  piston  speed  of  an  engine  is  11  feet  per  second, 
how  many  miles  does  the  piston  travel  in  1  hour  and  15  minutes  ? 

Solution. —  1  hour  and  15  minutes  reduced  to  seconds  =  4,500 
seconds  =  the  time.  11  feet  reduced  to  miles  =  j\^  mile  =  velocity 
in  miles  per  second.    Applying  the  rule,  ^J^  X  4,500  =  9.875  mi.    Ans. 

4:0,  If  the  distance  through  which  a  body  moves  is 
given,  and  also  its  average  or  uniform  velocity,  and  it  is 
desired  to  know  how  long  it  takes  the  body  to  move  through 
the  given  distance-. 
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*  Snle  8, — Divide  tkc  Jistanc.-.  or    ifmci-  fyassfif  over,  by  the 

<"■  '  =  ;■ 

KiuiPLE  I. — Suppose  that  the  radius  of  the  crank  of  a  steam  eogine 
Bliinchesand  that  the  shaft  makes  120  revolutions  per  minute;  how 
tejiflllit  Uke  the  crankpin  to  travel  18.)Mt).e  feel  ? 

SoU'TlOH. — Since  tiie  radius,  or  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
itfltoihe  center  of  the  crankpin,  is  13  inches,  the  diameter  of  the 
liicleit  moves  in  is  13  inches  X  2  =  30  inches  =  2.5  feet.  The  circuro- 
ItttMeot  this  circle  is  2.5  X  3.1410  =  7.854  feet,  7,854  X  120  =  U%M 
lw  =  ilislancc  that  the  crankpin  travels  in  1  minute  =  velocity  infect 
ptf  minute.    Applying  the  rule,  18,849.6  -t-  942.48  =  20  min.    Ans. 

EuKPLB  2. — A  point  on  the  rim  of  an  engine  flywheel  travels  at  the 
Wtol  150  feet  per  second ;  how  long  will  it  take  it  to  travel  45.1KW  feet  ? 

SctUTioK.— Applying  the  rule, 

45,000  +  150  =  300  sec.  =  5  min,     Ans. 


I    PKAtTICE, 

A  locomotive  has  drivers  80  inches  in  diameter.     If  they  make 

Wnvolulions  per  minute,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  (u)  feet 

pwwcond?  {d)  miles  per  hour  ?  ( («)    103,37?  ft.  per  sec. 

^^' U*)      60,704  mi.  perhr. 

i-    A»uming  the  velocity  of  steam  as  it  enters  the  cylinder  lo  be 

M  (eet  pec  second,  how  far  can  it  travel,  if  unobstructed,  during  the 

time  the  flywheel  of  an  engine  revolves  7  times,  it  the  number  of 

rerolutions  per  minute  are  130  f  Ans.  8,150  ft. 

S.    The  average  speed  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  being  528  feet  per 

miaiite.  how  li>ng  will  it  take  the  piston  to  travel  4  miles  > 

Ans.  40  min. 

ny  feet  per  second  ? 

Ans.  68}  ft. 

s  around  once  in  24  hours.     If  the  diameter  be 

is  the  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  equator  in 

loiln  per  minute  7  Ans.  17. 45^  mi.  per  min. 

&     The   stroke   of  an  engine   is  28  inches.     If  the   engine   makes 

It.MO  strokes  per  hour,  (a)  what  is  its  speed  in  feet  per  minute  ? 

I   (Bho*  tor  will  this  piston  travel  in  11  minutes  ? 

I  {a)    443i  ft.  per  min. 
1  Wl    4,879  fl.  8  in. 


4.   A  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour  equals  how  n 


S.    The  earth  t 
Bkea  ai  6.000  miles,  n 
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FORCE. 

GENEBAi  PRINCIPLES. 

41.  Force  is  known  only  by  the  effects  it  produces  on 
matter.  Forces  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  in  the  same 
way  that  quantities  of  matter  or  distances  are  compared; 
the  only  way  in  which  forces  can  be  examined  in  reference 
to  one  another  is  by  noting  their  relative  effects  in  the 
production  of  motion  or  a  change  of  state  in  matter. 

The  most  familiar  conception  of  force  is  that  of  a  push  or 
pull  that  tends  to  produce  or  destroy  motion.  If  the  force 
is  great  enough,  its  effect  is  seen  in  a  change  in  the  state 
of  motion  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts;  that  is,  it  either 
produces  motion  in  the  body  or  destroys  some  or  all  of  the 
motion  already  existing.  If,  however,  the  body  acted  on 
by  a  force  is  so  situated  that  the  force  applied  to  it  is 
opposed  by  a  resisting  force  of  equal  magnitude,  no  change  in 
motion  is  produced.  In  this  case  the  force  is  not  perceiv- 
able, unless  some  other  force  is  introduced  whose  effects 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  the  first  force. 

42.  Forces  are  called  by  various  names  according  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  manifest  themselves.  Manifestations  of 
force  are:  attraction,  repulsion,  cohtsion,  adhesion,  accelera- 
tion, retardation,  resistance,  etc.,  and  the  forces  producing 
these  manifestations  are  called  attractive,  repulsive,  cohesive, 
adhesive,  accelerating,  retarding,  resisting,  etc.  forces. 

43.  Comparison  of  Forces. — In  considering  the  eilectB 
of  a  force  on  a  body,  some  standard  of  comparison  must  be 
used.  The  standard  most  commonly  adopted  in  English- 
speaking  countries  is  the  pound,  which  is  the  force  required 
to  raise  a  standard  mass  of  matter  from  the  ground  under 
certain  specified  conditions. 

In  practice,  force  is  always  regarded  as  a  pressure;  that 
is,  a  force  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  a  weight.     For  example,  the  effect  of  a  force  of 
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is  acting  upon  a  body  is  the  same  as  the  pressure 
ISO  pounds  exerted  by  a  weight  of  20  pounds. 

|tt.  In  order  that  we  may  compare  the  effect  of  a  force 

a  body  with  that  of  another  force  on  another  body,  it 

Ueccssarj-  that  the  following  three  conditions  be  fulfilled 

A  [o  both  bodies: 
I-    The  point  of  application,  or  point  at  which  the  force 
icis  upon  the  body,  must  be  known. 

The  direction  of  the  force,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
I6eitraight  line  along  which  the  force  tends  to  move  the 
point  of  application,  must  be  known. 

J    Tile  magnitude  or  value  of  the  force  in  comparison 
»itli  the  given  standard  must  be  known. 

45,  Itvdncrtlon  of  Forces, — When  a  number  of  forces 
I  act  upon  a  body  and  produce  a  certain  effect,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  find  a  singlt-  force  that,  when  substituted  for 
the  given  forces,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  In  order  to 
find  the  point  of  applicatinn,  the  direction,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  this  single  force,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  above 
Uuee  conditions  of  every  one  of  the  given  forces. 


NEWTON'S  LAWS  OF  MOTION. 

46.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  relations  between 
force  and  motion  were  first  stated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
are  called  Nnfton's  Three  Laws  of  Motion.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1,  All  bodies  continue  in  a  slate  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
mction  in  a  straight  hnc,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  external 
force  that  compels  a  change. 

a.  Every  motion  or  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
aelmg  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  straight 
hme  alcng  which  the  force  acts. 

3.     To  every  action  there  is  always  opposed  an  equal  reaction. 

These  laws  in  their  accepted  form,  as  just  given,  have 
been  more  or  less  indirectly  derived  from  experiment,  but 
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they  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  defy  complete  experimental 
verification. 

47.  Exemplltlcatlon  ofttae  First  Lavr. — In  the  first  law 
of  motion,  it  is  stated  that  a  body  once  set  in  motion  by  any 
force,  no  matter  how  small,  will  move  forever  in  a  straight 
line,  and  always  with  the  same  velocity,  unless  acted  upon 
by  some  other  force  that  compels  a  change.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  actually  verify  this  law,  on  account  of  the  earth'fi 
attraction  for  all  bodies,  but,  from  astronomical  observa- 
tions, we  are  certain  that  the  law  is  true.  This  law  is  often 
called  the  law  of  Inertia. 

48.  The  word  Inertia  is  so  abused  that  a  full  under- 
standing of  its  meaning  is  important.  Inertia  is  not  a  force, 
although  it  is  often  so  called.  If  a  force  acts  upon  a  body 
and  puts  it  in  motion,  the  effect  of  the  force  is  stored  in  the 
body,  and  a  second  body,  in  stopping  the  first,  will  receive  a 
blow  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  original  force,  assuming 
that  there  has  been  no  resistance  of  any  kind  to  the  motion 
of  the  first  body. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  person  to  jump  from  a  fast-moving 
train,  for  the  reason  that,  since  his  body  has  the  same  veloc- 
ity as  the  train,  it  has  the  same  force  stored  in  it  that  would 
cause  a  body  of  the  same  weight  to  take  the  same  velocity 
as  the  train,  and  the  effect  of  a  sudden  stoppage  is  the 
same  as  the  effect  of  a  blow  necessary  to  give  the  person 
that  velocity. 

By  "  bracing  "  himself  and  jumping  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  train  is  moving,  and  running,  he  brings  himself 
gradually  to  rest,  and  thus  reduces  the  danger.  If  a  body 
is  at  rest,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  in  order  to  be 
put  in  motion,  and,  no  matter  how  great  the  force  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  instantly  put  in  motion. 

The  resistance  thus  offered  to  being  put  in  motion  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  called  the  resistance  of  inertia.  It 
should  be  called  the  resistance  due  to  inertia. 

49.  Exemplification  of  the  Second  Law. — From  the 
second  law,  we  see  that  if  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  a 
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body,  iheir  final  effect  on  the  body  will  be  in  proportion 
to  their  magnitudes  and  to  the  directions  in  which  they 
act. 

Thus,  if  the  wind  is  bli 


nng  du 


west  with  a  velocity  of 
50  miles  per  hour,  and 
a  ball  is  thrown  due 
north  with  the  same 
velocity,  or  50  miles  per 
hour,  the  wind  will  car- 
ry the  ball  west  while 
the  force  of  the  throw 
is  carrying  it  north,  and 
the  combined  effect  will 
be  to  cause  it  to  move 
northwest. 

The  amount  of  depar- 
ture from  due  north  will 
be  proportional  to  the 
force  of  the  wind  and 
independent  of  the  ve- 
locity due  to  the  force 
of  the  throw. 

60.  In  Fig.  1  a  ball  e 
is  supported  in  a  cup, 
the  bottom  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  lever  o 
in  such  a  manner  that  o 
will  swing  the  bot- 
tom horizontally  and 
allow  the  ball  to  drop. 
Another  ball  b  rests  in 
a  horizontal  groove  that 
is  provided  with  a  slit 
in  the  bottom.  A  swing- 
ing arm  is  actuated  by  the  spring  d  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  drawn  back,  as  shown,  and  then  released,  it  will  strike 
the  lever  o  and  the  ball  b  at  the  same  time.     This  gives  b 
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an  impulse  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  swings  e>  so  as  to 
allow  e  to  fall. 

On  trying  the  experiment,  it  is  found  that  b  follows  a 
path  shown  by  the  curved  dotted  line,  and  reaches  the  floor 
at  the  same  instant  as  f,  which  drops  vertically.  This 
shows  that  the  force  that  gave  the  first  ball  its  horizontal 
movement  had  no  effect  on  the  vertical  force  that  com- 
pelled both  balls  to  fall  to  the  floor;  the  vertical  force  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  if  the  horizontal  force  had  not 
acted.  The  second  law  may  also  be  stated  as  follows:  A 
force  has  the  same  effect  in  producing  motion,  whether  it  acts 
upon  a  body  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and  whether  it  acts  alone  or 
with  other  forces. 

51.  XIxempIlQcatioii  of  the  Third  Xaw. — The  third 
law  states  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  A  man  can- 
not lift  himself  by  his  boot  straps  for  the  reason  that  he 
presses  downwards  with  the  same  force  that  he  pulls 
upwards;  the  downward  reaction  equals  the  iipward  action, 
and  is  opposite  to  it. 

In  springing  from  a  boat,  we  must  exercise  caution  or 
the  reaction  will  drive  the  boat  from  the  shore.  When  we 
jump  from  the  ground,  we  tend  to  push  the  earth  from  us, 
while  the  earth  reacts  and  pushes  us  from  it. 


1  opposite  directions,  each 
s  the  force  that  the  rope 


EXAUPLB. — Two  men  pull  oa  i 
exerting  a  force   of   100  pounds; 

Solution, — Imagine  the  rope  to  be  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  that  one 
man  pulls  with  a  force  of  100  pounds.  The  rope  evidently  resists 
100  pounds.  According  to  Newton's  third  law,  the  reaction  of  the  tree 
is  also  100  pounds.  Now,  supfiose  the  rope  to  be  slacked,  but  that  one 
end  is  still  fastened  to  the  tree ;  the  second  man  then  takes  hold  of  the 
rope  near  the  tree,  and  pulls  with  a  force  of  100  pounds,  the  first  man 
pulling  as  before.  The  resistance  of  the  rope  is  100  pounds,  as  before, 
since  the  second  man  merely  takes  the  place  of  the  tree.  He  i» 
obliged  to  exert  a  force  of  100  pounds  to  keep  the  rope  from  slipping 
through  his  fingers.  If  the  rope  is  passed  around  the  tree,  and  each 
man  pulls  an  end  with  a  force  of  100  pounds  in  the  same  and  parallel 
directions,  the  stress  in  the  rope  is  100  pounds,  as  before,  but  the  tree 
must  resist  the  pull  of  both  men,  or  200  pounds. 
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SS.  X>yiiainle8,  also  called  kinetics,  is  that  branch  of 
mechanics  that  treats  of  forces  and  their  effects  when  they 
p*-€fduce  a  ckartge  in  motion  in  the  bodies  on  which  they  act, 

S3.  Statics  is  that  branch  of  mechanics  that  treats  of 
forces  and  their  effects  when  th^y  Ao  not  produce  a  change 

Ssnotion  in  the  bodies  on  which  they  act. 
GRAVITATION  AND  WEIGHT. 
54.     Everybody  in  the  universe  exerts  a  certain  attract- 
ive  force  on  every  other  body,  which  tends  to  draw  the  two 
tog-ether.     To  scientists,  this  attractive  force  is  known  as 

J-t  a  body  is  held  in  the  hand,  a  downward  pull  is  felt, 
^ri<i  if  the  hold  is  loosened,  the  body  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
I^h is  pull,  which  we  commonly  call  ■weight,  is  the  attrac- 
'"^n  between  the  earth  and  the  body. 
I  S5.     The  attraction  between  the  earth  and  bodies  at  or 

•^^a-r  its  surface  is  denoted  by  the  term  force  of  gravity. 
*H5s  attraction  is  generally  considered  as  acting  along  the 
"*«  joining  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  the  center 
*"  t  he  earth.  By  center  of  gravity  is  meant  that  point  of 
'  t>cidy  at  which  its  whole  weight  may  be  assumed  to  be 
**»*  cent  rated. 

^»^,  The  weight  of  a  body  is  directly  proportional  to 
'"^  force  of  gravity.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  weight 
"*  ^  body  can  only  be  uniform  everywhere  if  the  force  of 
8^^-vity  is  uniform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  of 
P^-Vity  varies  in  different  locations;  consequently,  the 
•*»ghl  of  the  body  is  not  the  same  at  all  points  on  the  surface 
"  the  earth.  This  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  sensitive 
^*~ing  balances. 

-ACCELERATING  AND  BETARDrNG  FOBCES. 

^1.  According  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  if  a  body  is 
•^t  in  motion  by  a  force  and  the  force  then  ceases  to  act, 
the    bo^jy  ^j]i  continue  to  move  at  the  rate  it  had  at  the 
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instant  the  action  of  the  force  was  discontinued,  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  other  force. 

If,  however,  a  force  acts  upon  a  body  for  a  given  period 
of  time,  say  1  second,  and  imparts  to  it  a  certain  amount  of 
motion,  and  then,  instead  of  ceasing  to  act,  acts  with  the 
same  intensity  during  the  next  second,  it  will  impart  to  the 
body  an  increase  in  velocity  equal  to  the  velocity  imparted 
during  the  first  second.  Then,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of 
the  second  second  will  be  twice  that  at  the  end  of  the  first. 
During  the  third  second  a  like  increase  in  velocity  will  be 
produced,  making  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  third  sec- 
ond three  times  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  the  first.  This 
uniform  increase  in  velocity  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
constant  force  continues  to  act  on  the  body.  A  constant 
force  when  producing  a  constant  acceleration  is  called  a 
constant  accelerating:  force. 

68,  If  a  constant  force  is  applied  to  a  body  in  motion  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  opposes  the  motion,  its  effect  will  be 
to  reduce  the  motion  by  a  certain  amount,  which  will  be 
the  same  for  each  second  during  which  it  acts.  In  this 
case,  the  force  is  called  a  constant  retarding  force. 

We  thus  see  that  the  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting 
upon  a  body  in  motion  is  to  produce  a  uniform  acceleration 
or  retardation  in  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  body,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  motion  of  the  body  is  not  opposed 
by  varying  resisting  forces. 

59.    Acceleration  Due  to  the  Force  of  Gravity. — If  a 

body  falls  freely  under  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
its  velocity  will  increase  at  a  uniform  rate;  in  other  words, 
it  will  be  accelerated.  Since  the  force  of  gravity  varies  in 
different  localities,  it  follows  that  the  acceleration  produced 
by  it  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  The  greatest  range  in 
the  acceleration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  United 
States  is  from  a  minimum  of  about  32.089  feet  per  second 
up  to  a  maximum  of  about  32.186  feet  per  second  for  each 
second.  In  the  latitude  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  acceleration  is  nearly  32.16  feet  per  second; 
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is  value  will  be  used  in  all  calculations  in  this  Course  that 
involve  the  use  of  acceleration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity.    I 
Id  accordance  with  the  practice  of  most  scientific  writers, 
ve  will  denote  the  acceleration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity 
by  the  letter  g. 

60.  Mass. — If  the  weight  of  a  body  at  any  place,  as 
dftermined  by  a  spring  balance,  is  divided  by  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  that  place,  a  numerical 
value  will  be  obtained  that,  for  the  same  body,  will  be  the 
same  wherever  it  may  be  weighed.  This  quotient  is  called 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  is  generally  designated  by  the 
letter  m. 

Rule  4. —  To  find  the  mass  of  a  body,  divide  its  vjeigkt  by 
$hf  atftUration  due  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
Let  \l'=  the  weight  of  a  body; 

g  =  acceleration  due  to  gravity; 

HI  =  mass  of  the  body. 


Then, 


\V 


-Applying  the  rule,  m 


body  weighing  »l 


81.  Law  of  Gravitation. — The  attractive  force  by 
which  one  body  tends  to  draw  another  body  toward  it  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  mass  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their  centers  of  gravity. 

62.     Laws  of  Weight.— 

1.  Bodies  weigh  most  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Below 
tie  surface,  the  weight  decreases  directly  as  the  distance  to 
Ike  tenter  of  the  earth  decreases. 

2.  Above  the  surface,  the  weight  decreases  inversely  as  tht 
square  ttf  the  distance. 

63.  Cliange  In  Motion  of  a  Body. — A  change  in  the 
motion  of  a  body  cannot  take  place  without  the  action  of 
an  accelerating  or  retarding  force.     The  force  required  to 
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produce  a  given  acceleration  or  retardation  in  a  body  is 
given  by  the  following  rule,  where 

f  =  force  in  pounds ; 

a  =  acceleration  or  retardation  in  feet  per  second. 

Bule  6. — Multiply  the  mass  of  the  body  by  the  accelera- 
tion^  or  retardation^  in  feet  per  second. 

Or,  f=.ma. 

W  W 

Since  w  =  —  (see  rule  4),  this  may  also  be  written /=  —  a. 

Example. — ^What  force  will  be  required  to  give  a  body  weighing 
90  pounds  an  acceleration  of  5  feet  per  second  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  6,  we  get 

/  =  ^L.  X  5  =  18.99+  lb.,  say  14  lb.    Ans. 

64.  According  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  a  body  in 
motion  not  acted  upon  by  any  external  force  will  continue 
its  motion  without  any  further  application  of  a  force.  In 
practice,  however,  the  motion  of  a  body  is  always  opposed 
by  some  resisting  force  or  forces.  According  to  the  third 
law  of  motion,  the  force  required  to  overcome  the  resistance 
is  equal  to  the  resistance. 

The  opposing  forces  are  usually  constant,  or  nearly  so. 
Taking  the  opposing  forces  into  account,  the  actual  force 
required  to  accelerate  a  body  meeting  with  resistance  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  accelerating  force  and  the  opposing  forces. 

Illustration. — Imagine  a  weight  of  821.6  pounds  to  be  lying  on  a 
smooth  plane  surface.  Assume  that  it  has  been  determined  experi- 
mentally that  a  force  of  100  pounds  is  required  to  be  exerted  con- 
tinually to  overcome  the  friction  between  the  weight  and  the  surface. 
What  force  will  be  required  to  produce  an  acceleration  of  2  feet  per 
second  ? 

821  6 
By  rule  6,  the  accelerating  force  is  ^^  '    X  2  =  20  pounds.     As  a 

force  of  100  pounds  must  be  exerted  continually  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance due  to  friction,  a  force  of  100  -f-  20  =  120  pounds  will  be  required 
to  produce  the  required  acceleration. 

65.  The  question  is  often  asked,  what  force  is  required 
to  start  a  flywheel  and  keep  it  going  at  a  stated  number  of 
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revolutions  per  minute  ?  This  question,  or  similar  questions, 
cannot  be  answered  without  knowing  the  time  in  which  the 
flywheel  is  to  attain  the  given  speed.  An  accelerating 
force  depending  on  the  mass  of  the  wheel,  its  diameter,  the; 
distribution  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  the  time  offl 
acceleration,  and  the  constant  resistances,  is  required  to  1 
bring  the  wheel  up  to  its  speed.  When  this  speed  has  been 
attained,  the  force  required  to  keep  it  going  will  be  that 

K overcome  the  frictional  and  air  resistances. 
MOMENTUM. 
erience  teaches  us  that  the  same  force  acting 
of  different  weights  produces  different  effects. 
,  e,  if  a  given  force  imparts  a  velocity  of  10  feet 
per  second  in  a  certain  time  to  a  body  weighing  1  pound,  we 
know  from  experience  and  observation  that  it  cannot  impart 
the  same  velocity  in  the  same  time  when  acting  upon  a  body 
weighing  1,000  pounds. 

Scientists  have  shown  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  a  body  J 
in  a  given  time  by  a  force  varies  directly  as  the  force  and  j 
inversely  as  the  mass  of  the  body.  Hence,  forces  may  be  j 
compared  with  one  another  by  comparing  their  effects  in  j 
imparting  velocities  to  bodies  whose  masses  are  known. 

67.  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mass  of  a  ] 
body  by  its  velocity  in  feet  per  second  is  called  the  momen- 
tum of  the  body;  it  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
that  will  produce  the  given  velocity  in  the  body  in  1  second. 
Hence,  we  may  call  momentum  the  time  effect  of  a  force. 

68.  According  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  to  each  other.  Consequently,  if  the 
force  required  to  produce  a  stated  momentum  in  a  given 
time  is  known,  it  is  likewise  known  what  force  is  required  to 
^tstroy  this  momentum,  or  to  bring  the  body  to  rest,  in  an 

I  period  of  time. 
I7hen   a  liquid  body  is  flowing  in  a  stream,  as  from  a 
^le,  the  weight  to  be  considered  in  problems  involving 
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momentum  is  the  weight  of  the  liquid  discharged  in  1  second,     i 
For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  estimate  the  force  with 
which  a  man  must  hold  the  nozzle  of  a  fire  hose  to  prevent 
its  slipping  through  his  hands  when  a  stream  of  water  issues    I 
from  it  with  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second,  the  area  of  the 
opening  in  the  nozzle  being  1  square  inch  and  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  .0361  pound.     The  volume  of  water    , 
discharged  in   1  second  is  1  X  12  X  20  =  240  cubic  inches,    i 
and  since  the  weight  of  1  cubic  inch   is  .0361  pound,   the   i 
weight  discharged  per  second  is  240  X  .0361  =  8.60-1  pounds. 


The  momentum  of  the  stream  is 


33. 16 


0  =  5.38  pounds. 


This  is  the  constant  force  required  to  give  a  body  of  water—  i 
weighing  8.664  pounds  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second,  in-  I 
1  second;  it  also  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  reactiotk  [ 
on  the  nozzle,  and  the  man  must  hold  the  nozjile  with  a  forces 
equal  to  the  reaction,  or  6.38  pounds,  in  order  to  prevent  its- 
slipping  through  his  hands. 


WORK.  POAVEK,  A^'l>  EXERGY. 


WOKK. 

69.  Work  is  the  overcoming  of  resistance  continua 
occurring  along  the  path  of  motion. 

Motion  in  itself  is  not  work;   a  force  must  overcome 
resistance  in  order  that  work  may  be  done, 

70.  TTnlt  or  Work, — The  unit  by  which  the  work  done 
by  a  force  is  measured  is  the  work  done  in  overcoming  a 
resistance  of  1  pound  through  a  space  of  l  foot;  this  unit  is 
called  a  foot-pound.  According  to  the  definition,  it  may 
be  .considered  as  the  force  required  to  raise  1  pound  1  foot 
vertically.     All  work  is  measured  by  this  standard. 

A  horse  going  up  a  hill  does  an  amount  of  work  equal  to 
its  own  weight,  plus  the  weight  of  the  wagon  and  its  con- 
tents, plus  the  frictional  resistances  reduced  lo  an  equivalent 
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■■eight,  multiplied  by  the  vertical  height  of  the  hill.  Thus, 
1/  Ihe  horse  weighs  1,200  pounds,  the  wagon  and  contents 
1,200  pounds,  and  the  frictional  resistances  equal  400  pounds, 
then  if  the  vertical  height  of  the  hill  is  100  feet,  the  work 
done  is  equal  to  (1,900+1,200  +  400)  x  100  =  280,000  foot- 
pounds. 

Rnle  C, — /«  a//  tasfs  Ihe  forte  (or  nsistanct)  mulliplicd 
hy  the  distance  through  whtch  it  acts  equals  the  wurk.  If  a 
weight  is  raised,  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  vertical  height 
of  the  lift  equals  the  work. 

71.  The  total  amount  of  work  done  in  overcoming  a 
given  resistance  through  a  given  distance  is  independent  of 
time;  that  is.  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  takes  1  minute  or 
I  Jcar  in  which  to  do  it;  but  in  order  to  compare  the  rate 
at  which  wort  is  done  by  different  machines  with  a  common 
standard,  time  must  be  considered.  If  one  machine  does  a 
certain  amount  of  work  in  W  minutes  and  another  machine 
does  exactly  the  same  amount  of  work  in  5  minutes,  the 
second  machine  can  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  first  in 
an  equal  period  of  time. 

^^^■C    Power  M 

^  '•ork  is  done. 

73.    The  common  unit  used  for  expressing  the  rate  at 
I      which  work  is  done  is  the  horsepower. 

One  horsepower  is  33.000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute ; 

I     in  other  words,  it  is  33,000  pounds  raised  vertically  1  foot  in 

'     I  minute,  or  1  pound  raised  vertically  33,000  feet  in  1  min- 

,    lite,  or  any  combination  that  will,  when  multiplied  together, 

give  33,000  foot-pounds  in  T  minute.     Thus,  the  work  done 

m  raising   110  pounds  vertically   5   feet   in   1  second  is  a 

bofsepower;    for.  since  in   1   minute  there   are  tiO  seconds, 

110  X  5  X  00=  33,000  foot-pounds  in  1  minute. 

EXAHPI'B. — In  «  steam  engine  the  force  impelling  tlie  piston  for- 
mrds  aad  backwards  is  10,000  pounds.    This  force  overcomes  llic 


POWKIt. 

term  used  t'>  < 
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resistance  due  to  the  load  at  the  rate  of  600  feet  per  minute;  that  is,  it 
moves  the  piston  back  and  forth  at  that  rate.  What  is  the  horsepower 
of  the  engine  ? 

Solution. — ^According  to  rule  6,  the  work  done  is  10,000  X  600 
=  6,000,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  Then,  as  88,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute  represent  a  horsepower,  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  is 
6,000,000  •*-  88,000  =  181.818.    Ans. 


ENBRGT. 

74.  Energry  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  ability  of  an 
agent  to  do  work. 

76.  Kinetic  'Energy, — If  we  have  a  body  at  rest,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force  must  be  exerted  and  a  certain  amount 
of  work  must  be  done  to  set  it  in  motion.  A  part  of  this 
force  will  be  required  to  overcome  those  resistances  outside 
of  the  body,  such  as  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
that  oppose  the  motion  of  all  bodies  with  which  we  have  to 
do ;  another  part  acts  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  body, 
to  start  it  from  its  state  of  rest,  and  give  it  motion  (see 
Newton's  first  law).  The  force  that  overcomes  the  resist- 
ance due  to  the  inertia  of  the  body  does  work,  and  the  work 
so  performed  is  stored  in  the  body;  in  being  brought  to 
rest,  the  body  is  capable  of  overcoming  a  resistance  and 
of  doing  an  amount  of  work  exactly  equal  to  the  work 
expended  in  giving  it  motion.  The  ability  that  the  moving 
body  has  to  do  work  while  being  brought  to  rest  is  called 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body. 

76.     RiQe   for    the   Energry   of  a   Moving^   Body. — 

Let  w=  weight  of  body  in  pounds; 

zf  =  its  velocity  in  feet  per  second ; 
E  =  kinetic  energy  in  foot-pounds. 

Then,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  body  may  be  found 
as  follows : 

Rule  7. — Multiply  the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  square 
of  its  velocity  and  divide  t/te  product  by  twice  tfie  accelercUion 
due  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
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Thus,  if  a  weight  is  raised  a  certain  height,  an  amount 
of  work  is  done  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  and  the 
vertical  height.  If  a  weight  is  suspended  at  a  certain 
■  height  and  allowed  to  fall,  it  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
wrork  in  foot-pounds  that  was  required  to  raise  the  weight  to 
the  height  through  which  it  fell. 

Example  1. — If  a  body  iveighing  25  pounds  falls  from  a  heig^ht  of 
lOO  feci,  how  much  work  can  it  do  ? 

SonTTiON.— Work  =  «'  A  =  25  X  100  =  2,BO0  ft. -lb.     Ans. 

It  requires  the  same  amount  of  work  or  energy  to  stop  a 
body  in  motion  within  a  certain  time  as  it  does  to  give  it 
that  velocity  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Exa)ip:.e  2. — A  body  weighing  GO  pounds  has  a  velocity  of  100  feet 
per  second ;  what  is  its  kinetic  energy  ? 


1 


Solution. — Kinetic  energy  = 


50X100* 


778.83  ft. -lb. 


84.32 

EXAWPI-B  3. — In  the  last  example,  how  many  horsepower  will  be 

required  to  give  the  body  this  amount  of  kinetic  energy  in  8  seconds? 

Solution. —    1  horsepiower  =  33,000  pounds  raised  1  foot  in  1  minute. 

If  7.778.68  foot-pounds  of  work  are  done  in  3  seconds,  in  1  second 


thei 


will  be  done  - 


3.05 


power  =  33,000  foot-pounds  per 
F^e  r  second, 
^^^^  The  number  of  horsepower  required  will  be 


=  2.591.31  foot-pounds  of  work.     1  horse- 
:  33,000  ^  00  =  530  foot-pounds 


=  4.7113  H.  : 


It.  Potential  ener^iy  is  latent  energy i  it  is  (he  energy 
f^^t  a  body  at  rest  is  capable  of  giving  out  under  certain 
ccTtdtiions. 

If  a  stone  is  suspended  by  a  string  from  a  high  tower,  it 
"**  potential  energy.  If  the  string  is  cut,  the  stone  will  fall 
*o  the  ground,  and  during  its  fall  its  potential  energy  will 
change  Into  kinetic  energy,  so  that  at  the  instant  it  strikes 
the  ground  its  potential  energy  is  wholly  changed  into  kinetic 
energy. 
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At  a  point  equal  to  one-half  the  height  of  the  fall,  the 
potential  and  kinetic  energies  are  equal.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  the  potential  energy  is  three-fourths  and 
the  kinetic  energy  one-fourth;  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  the  potential  energy  is  one-fourth  and  the  kinetic 
energy  three-fourths. 

A  pound  of  coal  has  a  certain  amount  of  potential  energy. 
When  the  coal  is  burned,  the  potential  energy  is  liberated 
and  changed  into  kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  heat.  The 
kinetic  energy  of  the  heat  changes  water  into  steam,  which 
thus  has  a  certain  amount  of  potential  energy.  The  steam 
acting  on  the  piston  of  an  engine  causes  it  to  move  through 
a  certain  space,  thus  overcoming  a  resistance,  changing  the 
potential  energy  of  the  steam  into  kinetic  energy,  and  thus 
doing  work. 

Potential  energy,  then^  is  tht  energy  stored  within  a  body 
that  may  be  liberated  and  produce  motion^  thus  generating 
kinetic  energy  and  enabling  work  to  be  done. 

78.  The  principle  of  conservation  of  energry  teaches 
that  energy,  like  matter,  can  never  be  destroyed.  If  a 
clock  is  put  in  motion,  the  potential  energy  of  the  spring  is 
changed  into  kinetic  energy  of  motion,  which  turns  the 
wheels,  thus  producing  friction. 

The  friction  produces  heat,  which  dissipates  into  the  sur- 
rounding air,  but  still  the  energy  is  not  destroyed — it  merely 
exists  in  another  form. 

79.  Work   of  Acceleration  and  Betardatlon.  —  The 

theoretical  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  in  order  to 
start  a  body  from  a  state  of  rest  and  accelerate  it  until  it 
reaches  a  given  velocity  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  body  at  the  ^iven  velocity.  Likewise,  the  theoretical 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  on  a  moving  body  to 
retard  it  and  finally  bring  it  to  rest  is  equal  to  the  kinetic 
energy  the  moving  body  possessed  at  the  moment  retarda- 
tion began.  The  work  that  must  be  done  in  changing  the 
velocity  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  kinetic 
energies  at  the  initial  and  final  velocities.     Since  the  motion 
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flf  all  bodies  is  opposed  by  some  resisting  force  or  forces,  the 
actual  amount  of  work  required  to  give  a  body  the  given 
velocity  will  be  the  sum  of  the  work  of  acceleration  and  the 
■work  required  to  overcome  the  outside  resisting  forces. 

BXAMPLB  1.— A  body  weisliing  1,000  pounds  is  started  from  rest 
and  is  to  altain  a  velocity  of  86  (eet  per  second  in  S  minutes,  passing 
over  a  distance  of  5,2ft)  feet  in  that 
130  pounds  must  be  exerted  to  overcome  the  frictional 
W'hat  work  must  be  done  ? 
Solution.  — Acco  rd : 
1,000X88 


04.3: 


ing  to  thisarticle,  the  work  required 
-  =  130,388  foot-pounds,     i 


accelerate 


the  body  is 

130  pounds  must  act  through  a  distance  of  5,28U  feet 

'•"iciional  resistances,  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction  is  5.280 

>C    130  =  6&3,«00  foot-pounds.     Then,  the  total  amount  of  work  done  is 

lao.BW -I- 633,600  ^  753.998  ft.-lb.    Ans, 

Example  2.— What  horsepower  will  be  required  to  do  the  work  cal- 
*^«laied  in  the  last  example  f 

SoLL-TiON. — As  the  work   is  di 


the  horsepower  is 


FOnCE  OF  A  BLOW. 

SO,  The  questions  arc  frequently  asked,  with  what  force 
*''ill  a  falling  hammer  strike,  or  with  what  force  will  a  pro- 
jetzitile  fired  from  a  gun  strike  an  object  ?  These  questions 
*^a*inot  be  answered  directly,  as  they  are  based  on  a  raiscon- 
*^^ption.  A  moving  body  possesses  kinetic  energy,  or  ability 
^o  (Jo  work,  which  ability  can  only  be  expressed  in  foot- 
P*>xinds,  but  not  in  pounds  of  force,  since  the  work  done  by 
tnc  hammer  or  projectile  in  coming  to  rest  is  not  a  manifes- 
tation of  force,  but  of  energy. 

"Work  is  the  product  of  force  into  distance;  hence,  if  the 
^n^ounl  of  work  a  body  has  done  or  is  capable  of  doing  is 
•^^own,  the  force  can  be  determined  for  each  case  if,  by  some 
Weans,  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  distance  in 
"hich  the  work  is  done.  This  distance  depends  on  vari- 
•J^s  resistances,  such  as  that  due  to  moving  the  object 
Hruck.  the  resistance  to  penetration,  friction,  the  resistance 


^ 
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to  shearing  or  deformation  of  the  body,  etc.  The  distance 
through  which  these  resisting  forces  act  is  generally  inde- 
terminate, and  since  the  average  of  the  resisting  forces 
varies  generally  with  the  distance,  this  average  resisting 
force  is  also  indeterminate;  hence,  the  force  that,  acting 
through  a  distance,  will  absorb  all  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
hammer  or  projectile  cannot  be  determined  for  the  practical 
reasons  given. 

COMPOSITION  ANI>  KESOLUTION  OF  FORCES. 

81.    According  to  Art.  44,  in  order  that  forces  may  be 
compared  with  one  another,  three  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled.    These  conditions  may  all  be  repre- 
^  sented  by  a  line ;  hence,  we  may  represent 

^'®-  *•  forces  by  lines.     Thus,  in  Fig.  2,  let  A  be 

the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  let  the  length  of  the 
line  A  B  represent  its  magnitude,  and  let  the  arrowhead 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts;  then,  the 
line  A  B  fulfils  the  three  conditions  and  the  force  is  fully 
represented. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FORCES. 

83.  When  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  a  body  at  the 
same  time  along  lines  that  meet  in  a  common  point,  their 
combined  effect  on  the  body  may  be  obtained  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  triangrle  of  forces. 

In  Fig.  3  (^),  let  A  and  B  be  two  forces  having  the  mag- 
nitudes and  directions  represented  by  the  two  lines.     To  find 


the  effect  due  to  the  combined  action  of  these  two  forces, 
draw  in  any  convenient  location  a  line  parallel  to  either  of  the 
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lines  representing  the  two  forces,  making  it  equal  in  length, 
to  some  scale,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  force.  Mark  upon 
it  an  arrowhead  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  arrow- 
bead  oa  the  line  representing  the  force.  Then,  from  one 
tttremity  of  the  line  just  drawn  draw  a  Hue  parallel  to  the 
line  representing  the  second  force  and  equal  in  length,  to  the 
same  scale,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  second  force,  and  mark 
the  arrowhead  upon  it.  It  is  essential  that  the  second  line 
tc  so  drawn  that  when  passing  over  the  two  lines  with  a 
pencil,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  either  force,  the 
arrowheads  will  both  point  in  the  same  direction  in  reference 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  pencil. 

The  second  line  may  be  drawn  from  either  end  of  the  first 
line,  but  its  direction  must  be  made  to  fulfil  the  above  abso- 
lutely essential  condition.  Thus,  in  Fig.  3  (H),  the  line  B" 
has  been  drawn  from  the  right-hand  extremity  of  A'.  Start- 
"ig  at  a  with  a  pencil  and  moving  toward  fi,  the  pencil  will 
move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  arrowhead  on  A'  points. 
Passing  over  B'  from  6  to  c,  the  pencil  will  move  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  arrowhead  on  £'  points;  we  thus  see 
that  the  lines  are  drawn  correctly  in  reference  to  each  other. 

Iq  Pig.  3  ((-)^  the  line  B'  has  been  drawn  from  the  left-hand 
**tremily  of  A'.  Starting  at  c  and  following  up  the  lines, 
"  IS  seen  that  in  this  case  the  arrowheads  both  point  in  the 
same  direction  relative  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
!*ncil,  thus  showing  the  lines  to  be  located  correctly. 

The  two  lines  having  been  drawn,  complete  the  triangle 
''y  drawing  th^  line  C.  This  line,  called  the  resultant, 
'^presents  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  forces;  it  gives 
the  direction  along  which  the  two  forces  will  act  when  com- 
bined. The  magnitude  of  their  combined  effect  is  found  by 
weasuring  this  Hne  by  the  scale  with  which  A'  and  B'  were 
laid  off.  The  resultant  will  always  have  a  direction  opposite 
'^  Sense  to  that  of  the  forces;  that  is,  if  we  pass  a  pencil 
around  the  triangle  in  the  direction  in  which  the  arrowheads 
^"the  lines./!' and  £' point,  the  arrowhead  on  (T,  represent - 
"Z  the  direction  of  action  of  the  resultant,  must  point  in  a 

''action  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  pencil  moves. 


direct 
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83,  In  practice  it  is  often  desired  to  find  not  only  the 
magnitude  and  direction,  but  a.\&o  the  actuai /oca/ion  c/ tA* 
resultant,  the  magnitudes  and  lines  of  action  of  the  two 
forces  being  known.  (By  location  of  the  forces  and  result- 
ant is  meant  the  location  of  the  lines  along  which  the  forces 
actually  act.)  This  can  readily  be  done  by  producing  the 
lines  giving  the  location  of  the  forces  until  they  meet  and 
then  drawing  the  triangle  of  forces  with  their  point  of 
intersection  as  the  starting  point. 

Illustration. — In   Fig.  4   is  sliown  a   head-frame  erected  at 
mouth  of  a  deep,  vertical  shaft.    The  hoistint;  rope  that  leads  to 


hoisting  engine  passes  over  a  sheave  at  the  top  of  the  head-frame. 
weight  of  1,500  pounds  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  rope.     Neglecting  tho^ 
weight  o£  the  rope  and  sheave,  what  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  b 
ings  of  the  sheave  7 

According  to  Art.  SI,  the  stress  in  both.parts  of  the  hoisting  rope 
ia  1,600  pounds.    The  part  A  B  of  the  rope  supports  the  weight; 
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tonsequenU)',  ihe  force  acting  along  A  B  is  downwards.  The  force 
acting  along  CD  is  tlie  pull  exerted  by  the  engine  and  is  toward  the 
engine.  To  find  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  draw  the  triangle  of 
forces.  Choosing  a  scale  of  1  inch  per  1,000  pounds,  draw  the  hne  E  J^ 
parallel  to  CD.  making  it  |SJ J  =  1.5  inches  long.  From  E  draw  EG 
parallel  to  ^  fland^JgJ^l.S  inches  long.  Join  ^and  G;  then  EG 
Will  be  the  resultant  whose  magnitude  is  measured  by  the  same  scale. 
■Measuring  EG,  it  is  found  to  be2.7S  inches  long.  As  each  inch  rcpre- 
its  l.OOO  pounds,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  is  2.75  x  1,000 
=  8.760  pounds. 

"Po  find  the  actual  location  of  the  resultant  in  reference  lo  A  B 
*"<J  CD,  produce  both  lines,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines,  until  they 
'"tersect  at  E'.  Starting  the  triangle  of  forces  at  £'.  lay  off  E'  F' 
=  I.fl  inches.  From  F'  draw  /"'  G'  —  1.5  inches  and  parallel  to  A  B. 
Joir»  E  G'.  Upon  measurement  it  is  found  to  be  3.750  pounds.  As 
*'*apectjon  shows  that  the  resultant  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
rings,  the  total  pressure  on  the  bearings  is  3,760  pounds,     Ans. 


^ 


RESOLUTION*  OF  TOBCES. 

S4.     Since  two  forces  can  be  combined  to  form  a  single 

""^sultant  force,  we  may  also  treat  a  single  force  as  if  it  were 

the  resultant  of  two  forces 

^hose  action  upon  a  body 

*»Il  be  the  same  as  that  of 

*    single  force.     Thus,   in 

^ig.  5,  the  force  OA  may 

***  resolved  into  two  forces 

OSzTiABA.    If  the  force 

^  -^    acts    upon    a    body 

'^^oving  or  at  rest  upon  a  ^^^-  ^ 

•horizontal   plane,   and  the  resolved   force   O  B  is  vertical 

^id  BA  horizontal,  OB,  measured  to  the  same  scale  as  OA, 

*^  the  magnitude  of  that  part  of  OA  that  pushes  the  body 

'^<*^*^ntwards,  while  B  A  is  the  magnitude  of  that  part  of  the 

'orce  0,4  that  is  exerted  in  pushing  the  body  in  a  horizontal 

direction.     OB  and  B  A  are  called  the  components  of  the 

force  OA,  and  when   these   components  are  vertical   and 

''oriiontal,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  called  the  verti- 

^"t  component  and  the  korisontal  component  of  the  force  OA. 
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85.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  position,  magnitude, 
and  direction  of  a  certain  force  is  known,  and  that  it  is 
desired  to  know  the  effect  of  the  force  in  some  direction 
other  than  that  in  which  it  acts.  Thus,  in  Fig.  5,  suppose 
that  OA  represents,  to  some  scale,  the  magnitude,  direction, 
and  line  of  action  of  a  force  acting  upon  a  body  at  A,  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  know  what  effect  O  A  produces  in  the 
direction  £A.  Now  BA,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  as  in 
the  figure,  may  have  any  direction.  To  find  the  value  of 
the  component  oi  OA  which  acts  in  the  direction  BA^wt 
use  the  following  rule : 

Bule  8. — From  one  extremity  of  the  line  representing  the 
given  force^  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  desired  that  the  component  shall  act ;  from  the  other 
extremity  of  the  given  force ^  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
component  first  drawn^  and  intersecting  it.  The  length  of 
the  component^  measured  from  the  point  of  intersection  to  the 
intersection  of  the  component  with  the  given  force^  will  be 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  given  force  in  the 
required  direction. 

Thus,  suppose  O  A^  Fig.  5,  represents  a  force  acting 
upon  a  body  resting  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  and  it  is 
desired  to  know  what  vertical  pressure  O  A  produces  on  the 
body.  Here  the  desired  direction  is  vertical;  hence,  from 
one  extremity,  as  (9,  draw  O  B  parallel  to  the  desired  direc- 
tion (vertical  in  this  case),  and  from  the  other  extremity 
draw  A  B  perpendicular  to  O B  and  intersecting  OB  3.t  B, 
Then  OB,  when  measured  to  the  same  scale  sls  O  A,  will  be 
the  value  of  the  vertical  pressure  produced  hy  OA, 

,  86.  Tangrential  Pressure. — One  of  the  most  familiar 
applications  of  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  forces 
occurring  in  steam  engineering  is  the  case  of  the  connecting- 
rod  and  crank.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke 
and  the  crankpin  is  in  a  line  dra*wn  through  the  center  of 
the  cylinder  and  crank-shaft,  a  position  that  is  expressed  by 
saying  the  engine  is  **on  the  center,"  the  pressure  of  the 
connecting-rod  on   the   crankpin  acts  directly  against   the 
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bearings  of   tbe  shaft  and  there   is   no  turning  effect  < 
the  pin.     After   the   pin  leaves  the    center,    the    pressure 
Merted  on  it  by  the  connecting-rod  may  be  resolved  into  two 
components:     One  of  these  components  acts  in  the  direction 
of  the  center  line  PO  of  the  crank  (see  Fig.  6)  and  merely 


1^2000  t». 


exerts  a  pressure  on  the  bearings  of  the  shaft;  the  other 
component  acts  along  the  line  A  S  ax  right  angles  to  the 
eenier  tine  PO  and  tangent  to  the  circle  described  by  the 
erankpin.     This  is  the  force  that  tends  to  turn  the  crank 
and  is  called  the  tangential   pressure   on  the  crankpin. 
When  the  crank  is  on  the  center,  there  is  no  tangential 
pressure  on  the  pin  and  no  tendency  to  turn  the  crank. 
The  tangential  pressure  gradually  increases  as  the  pin  leaves 
the  center  and  becomes  greatest  at  the  point  where  the  con- 
necting-rod and  crank  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  it 
then  decreases  until  the  next  center  is  reached.     At  the 
position  where  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  tangential  pressure  on  the  pin  is 
eqaal  to  the  total  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  the  connecting- 
rod,  and  there  is  no  component  in  the  direction  of  the  center 
Cue  PO  of  the  crank. 
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Example. — If  a  force  of  8.000  pounds  acts  along  the  connecting-rod  a 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  (see  Fig.  6),  what  is  the  tangential  pres- 
sure on  the  crankpin  ? 

Solution. — As  the  tangential  pressure  is  the  pressure  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  crank,  draw  A  B  through  the  crankpin  center  at  right 
angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  crank;  A  B  then  represents  the  line 
along  which  the  tangential  pressure  acts.  Then,  in  any  convenient 
locatipn,  draw  C  D  parallel  to  the  connecting-rod.  Choosing  a  scale  of 
2,000  pounds  =  1  inch,  make  th  line  CD  8.000  -*-  2.000  =  \\  inches 
long.  From  D  draw  an  indefinite  line  D  E  parallel  to  A  B^  and 
draw  C  E  perpendicular  to  D  E.  Now  ED^  measured  to  the  scale 
adopted,  will  be  the  magnitude  of  the  tangential  pressure  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  shown  in  the  figure.  Upon 
measurement,  it  is  found  to  be  1.8  inches  long.  Then  1.8  X  2,000 
=  2,600  lb.,  the  tangential  pressure.    Ans. 

87.  When  the  total  pressure  on  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam 
engine  is  known,  the  force  acting  along  the  connecting-rod 
and  the  force  acting  upon  the  guides  can  be  determined  by 
the  following  application  of  the  principle  of  the  resolution 
of  force : 

Draw  a  line,  as  A  B^  Fig.  7,  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  crosshead  a.     Make  its  length,  to  some  scale,  equal  in 


Fig.  7. 


magnitude  to  the  force  impelling  the  piston.  Prom  one 
extremity  oi  A  B  draw  a  line  B  C  parallel  to  the  center  line 
of  the  connecting-rod  b.  From  the  other  extremity  oi  A  B 
draw  a  line  at  a  right  angle  to  A  B^  producing  it  until  it 
intersects  the  line  B  CdX  D,  Then,  j5/?  represents  the  force 
acting  along  the  connecting-rod  and  A  D  represents  the 
force  acting  upon  the  guides. 
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FRICTION. 

88.  Friction  is  the  resistance  that  a  body  meets  with 
from  the  surface  upon  which  it  moves. 

8ft.  The  ratio  between  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
body  due  to  friction  and  the  perpendicular  pressure  between 
the  surfaces  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

If  a  weight  W,  as  in  Fig.  8,  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  has  a  cord  fastened  lo  it  passing  over  a  pulley  a,  from 


^ 


W 


which  a  weight  /"is  suspended,  then,  if  P  is  just  sufficient 

p 
to  start  W,  the  ratio  of  P  to  W,  or  yp,  is  the  coefficient  of 

friction  between  (-Tand  the  surface  it  slides  upon.  The 
weight  If' is  the  perpendicular  pressure,  and  P  is  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  W 
due  to  friction.     If  W  =  \m  pounds  and  P=  10  pounds,  the 

coefficient  of  friction  for  this  particular  case  would  be 

100 
90.     Iiaws  of  Friction. — 

1.  Friftion  is  directly  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
pressure  (fetween  the  l',vo  surfaces  in  contact. 

%.  Friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in 
camttut  wlun  (he  total  perpendicular  pressure  remains  the  same. 

3.  Friction  increases  with  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces. 

4.  Friction  is  greater  between  surfaces  of  the  same  mate- 
rial tftOM  bettveen  those  of  different  materials. 
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6.     Friction  is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  motion, 

6.  Friction  is  greater  between  soft  bodies  than  between 
hard  ones. 

7.  Rolling  friction  is  less  than  sliding  friction. 

8.  Friction  is  diminished  by  polishing  or  lubricating  the 
surfaces. 

91.  Law  1  shows  why  the  friction  is  so  much  greater  on 
journals  after  they  begin  to  heat  than  before.  The  heat 
causes  the  journal  to  expand,  thus  increasing  the  pressure 
between  the  journal  and  its  bearing,  and,  consequently, 
increasing  the  friction. 

Law  2  states  that,  no  matter  how  small  may  be  the  sur- 
face that  presses  against  another,  if  the  perpendicular  pres- 
sure is  the  same  the  friction  will  be  the  same.  Therefore, 
large  surfaces  are  used  where  possible,  not  to  reduce  the 
friction,  but  to  reduce  the  wear  and  diminish  the  liability  of 
heating. 

For  instance,  if  the  perpendicular  pressure  between  a 
journal  and  its  bearing  is  10,000  pounds,  and  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  .2,  the  amount  of  friction  is  10,000  X  .2 
=  2,000  pounds.  Suppose  that  the  area  receiving  the  pres- 
sure is  80  square  inches,  then  the  amount  of  friction  for 
each  square  inch  is  2,000  -r-  80  =  25  pounds. 

If  the  area  receiving  the  pressure  had  been  160  square 
inches,  the  friction  would  have  been  the  same,  that  is,  2,000 
pounds;  but  the  friction  per  square  inch  would  have  been 
2,000  -f- 160  =  12^  pounds,  just  one-half  as  much  as  before, 
and  the  wear  and  liability  to  heat  would  be  one-half  as 
great  also. 

92.  The  values  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  given  in  the 
following  tables  are  average  values  determined  by  General 
Morin,  many  years  ago.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
coefficient  may  be  considerably  less  than  is  given  in  the 
tables;  it  varies  greatly,  but  the  variation  depends  on  so 
many  conditions  and  the  numerous  experiments  that  have 
been  made  have  given  such  contradictory  results  that  no 
definite  rules  have  yet  been  derived  for   determining  the 
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exact  values  under  any  condition.  The  student  is,  there- 
fore, advised  to  use  the  values  given  in  the  tables,  except 
where  careful  experiments  have  been  made  that  give  relia- 
ble values  for  the  particular  case  under  consideration.  To 
find  the  force,  ia  pounds,  necessary  to  overcome  friction, 
the  coefficient  taken  from  the  table  is  multiplied  by  the 
perpendicular  pressure,  in  pounds,  on  the  surface  consid- 
ered. If  the  force  acts  at  an  angle  to  the  surface,  the 
perpendicular  force  can  be  found  by  resolving  the  given 
force  into  two  components,  one  perpendicular  and  the  other 
Parallel  to  the  surface. 

TABLE  1. 


t  CrOErFICIENTS   OF   FRICTION   FOK   PLANE   SOHFACBS. 
{Rfducid  frcm  M.  UorinS  Data.) 


description  of  Surfaces 

State  of  the  Surfaces. 

Coefficient 

in  ConUct. 

□f  Friction. 

^^■oiight  iron  on  cast  iron 
'^  rought  iron  on  bronze . 

Slightly  greasy 

.18 

Slightly  greasy 

.18 

^*st  iron  on  cast  iron. . . 

Slightly  greasy 

•  Ifi 

^-*st  iron  on  bronze 

Slightly  greasy 

.16 

ofOQie  on  bronze 

Dry 

.20 

^»"onze  on  cast  iron 

Dry 

.23 

«»"oiii;e  on  wrought  iron . 
^^*st  iron,  wrought  iron, 

Slightly  greasy 

.16 

steel,  and  bronze  sli- 

Ordinary lubrication 

ding  on    one  another 

with  lard,  tallow,  and 

.07-.  08 

«r  sliding   on    them- 

oil 

selves. 

^ast  iron,  wrought  iron, ' 

steel,  and  bronze  sli- 

ding on  one  another 

Continuous  lubrication 

.06 

<ir  sliding   on    them- 

selves. 

a=^— 
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COEPFICrENTS  OP  FRICTION  FOR  JOXTRXAL  FRICTION, 

{.Reduced  from  M.  Marines  Data.) 


Bearing:*. 

Lubricant. 

Coefficient  of  Friction. 

Jonmals. 

Ordinary 
Lubrication. 

Continuous 
Lubrication. 

^     Cast  iron 
Cast  iron 
Wrought  iron 

Wrought  iron 

Wrought  iron 
Bronze 
Bronze 

# 

Cast  iron 

Bronze 

Cast  iron 

Bronze 

Lignum  vitae 
Bronze 
Bronze 

Lard,  olive  oil, 
tallow 

Lard,  olive  oil, 
tallow 

Lard,  olive  oil, 
tallow 

Lard,  olive  oil, 
tallow 

Lard,  olive  oil 

Oil 

Lard 

.07-08 
.07-08 
.07-08 

.07-08 

.11 
.10 
.09 

.08-.a54 
.08-054 
.0&-.054 
.0a-.054 

93,  In  the  case  of  a  weight  sliding  along  a  horizontal 
plane  surface,  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight.  When 
the  surface  is  inclined,  the  weight  acts  vertically  down- 
wards, and  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  surface  can 
be  found  by  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  forces.  In 
many  cases  the  pressure  on  the  surfaces  is  due  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  several  forces  that  must  be  combined  into 
one  common  resultant  force. 

94,  The  work  that  must  be  done  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  friction  depends  on  the  distance  through  which 
the  resistance  is  overcome.  It  may  be  calculated  by  the 
following  rule : 

Rule  9. — Multiply  the  total  pressure  in  pounds  by  the  dis- 
tance in  feet  and  by  the  coefficient  of  friction. 


§4 


Then, 
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iV=  work  in  foot-pounds; 
/■=  coefficient  of  friction; 
/  =  total  pressure  in  pounds; 
(^=  distance  in  feet. 


ExAUPLB. — The  average  perpendicular  pressure  on  the  guide  ot  a 
steam  engine  due  to  the  force  impelling  the  piston  is  2.500  pounds, 
The  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  croBshead  and  connecting-rod 
is  400  pounds.  The  crosshead  moves  at  the  rate  of  500  feel  per  minute; 
what  horsepower  is  required  to  overcome  the  friction  on  the  g^uides  ? 

Solution. — The  total  perpendicular  pressure  is  3.500  +  400  =  3,900 
pounds.  Since  the  lubrication  is  usually  intermittent,  the  coefRcieut 
of  friction,  for  a  brass  slipper  working  on  a  cast-iron  guide,  may  be 
taken  as  .08.  The  resistance  being  overcome  through  a  distance 
of  500  feet  each  minute,  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction  is 
3,900  X  BOO  X  -Oa  =  IIB.OOO  foot-pouDds  per  minute.  Then,  the  horse- 
power is  116,000  -^  33.000  =  8.S3  H.  P.,  nearly.    Ana. 

95*  In  the  case  of  a  shaft  rotating  in  a  bearing,  the  dis- 
tance through  which  friction  is  overcome  each  minute  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  circumference  of  the  Journal  by 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  For  a  shaft,  or  any 
other  body  rotating  in  a  bearing,  the  force  required  to 
overcome  friction,  as  calculated  by  multiplying  the  pres- 
sure by  the  coefTicient  of  friction,  is  the  force  that  must  be 
applied  at  the  surface  of  the  journal. 

9C.  Allowable  Pressures. — It  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience that  when  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  exceeds  a 
certain  amount,  the  lubricant  will  be  forced  out  and  the 
bodies  rubbing  on  each  other  will  heat  and,  finally,  seize. 

The  pressures  that  can  safely  be  allowed  on  the  bearings 
of  steam  engines,  on  guides,  thrust  bearings,  crankpins, 
crosshead  pins,  etc.  vary  considerably,  being  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  character  of  the  workmanship,  the 
degree  of  finish,  the  variation  of  the  pressure,  the  character 
of  the  lubrication,  and  tlie  quality  of  the  lubricant,  "With 
fair  workmanship,  the  following  pressures  per  square  inch 
represent  average  practice  in  steam-engine  work: 
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TABUE  m. 


PBBSSUBES  FEB  SQTTABi:  INCH  AIXOWABIA  HT 

STEAM-ENOnO!  WORK. 


Engine  Bearing. 

Slow-Speed 
Stationary  Engines. 

Pounds. 

High-Speed 

Stationary  and 

Marine   Engines. 

Pounds, 

Crankpins,  iron 

Crankpins,  steel 

Wristoin 

800) 
1,200 ) 
1,200 
200 
100 

400  to  600 
600  to  800 

Main  bearings 

Guides 

200 
100 

Thrust  bearings 

60 

97.  For  crankpins,  wristpins,  and  guides,  the  allowable 
pressures  given  represent  the  pressures  corresponding  to  the 
maximum  load,  which  in  the  case  of  a  wristpin  and  crankpin 
occurs  when  the  crank,  connecting-rod,  and  piston  rod  are 
in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  case  of  guides,  when  the  con- 
necting-rod and  crank  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In 
the  case  of  pins  and  journals,  the  area  to  be  considered  in 
calculating  the  pressure  on  the  bearing  is  the  projected 
area,  which  is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the 
journal  by  its  diameter. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  A  body  weighs  90  pounds ;  what  is  its  mass  ?     Ans.  2.799.  nearly. 

2.  What  force  will  be  required  to  accelerate  a  body  at  the  rate  of 
2  feet  per  second,  the  body  weighing  450  pounds,  and  the  frictional 
resistances  being  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body  ? 

Ans.  72.99  lb.,  nearly. 

3.  What  work  is  done  in  raising  950  pounds  17  feet  ? 

Ans.  16.150  ft-lb. 

4.  If  an  engine  does  205,000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute,  what 
is  its  horsepower  ?  Ans.  6.21  H.  P..  nearly. 
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B.    What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  ahell  fired  from  a  cannon  with  a  ] 
velocity  of  1,800  feet  per  second,  the  ahell  weighing  1.000  pounds  ? 

Ans.  50.373,135  ft.-lb..  nearly. 

6.  Taking  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  .15,  what  horsepower  will  be 
required  to  pull  100  pounds  at  a  uniform  speed  of  5  feet  per  second 
along  a  level  surface  ?  Ana.  .188  H,  P. 


CENTKR    OF   GRAVITY. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  U  that  point  at  wkick 
the  body  may  be  balanced,  or  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  whole   \ 
weight  of  a  body  may  be  considered  as  concentrated.  I 

This  point  is  not  always  in  the  body;  in  the  case  of  a   I 
horseshoe  or  a  ring  it  lies  outside  of  the  substance  of,  but 
within  the  space  enclosed  by,  the  body. 

In  a  moving  body,  the  line  described  by  its  center  of 
gravity  is  always  taken  as  the  path  of  the  body.  In  finding 
the  distance  that  a  body  has  moved,  the  distance  that  the 
center  of  gravity  has 
moved  is  taken. 

The  definition  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  a 
body  may  be  applied 
to  a  system  of  bodies 
if  they  are  considered 
as  being  connected 
at  their  centers  of 
gravity. 

If  tv  and  Wy  Pig.  9,  are  two  bodies  of  known  weight,  their 
center  of  gravity  will  be  at  C.  This  point  C  may  be  readily 
determined  as  follows; 

Rule  lO. —  The  distance  of  the  common  center  of  gravity 
from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  large  weight  is  equal  to  the 
wight  of  the  smaller  body  multiplied  by  the  distance  between 
the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies,  and  this  product 
divided  by  the  sunt  of  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies. 

ExAUPLE. — In  Fig.  9,  w  =  10  pounds, 
tance  between  their  centers  of  gravity  is 
of  gravity  of  both  bodies  situated  ? 
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.—Applying  the  rule,   10x86  =  860.    10  +  30  =  40.    360 
■f-40  =  0  in.,  distance  of  center  of  gravity  from  center  of  large  weisbt, 

AtlB. 

99.  It  is  now  very  easy  to  extend  this  principle  to  find 
the  center  of  gravity  of  any  number  of  bodies,  when  their 
weights  and  the  distances  apart  of  their  centers  of  gravity 
are  known,  by  the  following  rule: 

Bale    11.  —  Fitttt    tlit 
center  of  gravity  of  two 
of    the    bodies,     as     M', 
and  IV,  in  Fig-.  JO.     As- 
Slime     that     the     weight 
of  both  bodies  is  eoncen- 
trated  at  t"„  and  find  the 
center  of  gravity  of  this 
combined  weight  at  C^and 
the  weight  of  (f,.     Let  it 
be  at  (T,/   then  find  Ik^ 
center  of  gravity  of  tk^ 
combined  weights  of  W^r 
W„    W,  {concentrated  a^  , 
Let  it  be  at  C ;  then  C  will  be  the  center  o^^ 


To    find    the    center  of    gravity  of  any  paraUel— ; 


100. 

oicram  t 

Rule  18. — Draw  the  two  diagonals,   fig.    11,    and  tkeii* 
point  of  intersection  C  will  be  the  center  of  gravity. 


IQ,  and  IV,. 
gravity  of  the  fo 


"■  bodies. 


101.     To   find   the  center  of  gravity  of  ; 
ABC,  Fig.  12: 
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ale  13. — From  any  vertex,  as  A,  draw  a  line  to  the  mid- 
ilt  peini  D  of  the  opposite  side  B  C.     From  one  of  the  other  , 
tfrfexts,  as  C,  draw  a  line  to  F,   the   middle  point  of  the  ] 
ippeate  side  AB ;  the  point  of  intersection  0  of  these  two 
lines  is  Ike  eenter  of  gravity. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  distance  D  0  =  \  D  A  and  that 
F  0  =  \  F  C;  the  center  of  gravity  could  have  been  found 
by  drawing  from  any  vertex  a  line  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  opposite  side  and  measuring  back  from  that  side  ^  of  the 
length  of  the  line. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  any  regular  plane  fliornre  is  the 
sarae  as  the  center  of  the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  circle. 

102.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  Irregnilar 
plane  fl(f»re,  but  of  uniform  thickness   throughout,   flivide 


one  of  the  parallel  surfaces  into  triangles,  parallelograms, 
circles,  ellipses,  etc.,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  figure; 
find  the  area  and  center  of  gravity  of  each  part  separately, 
i  combine  the  centers  of  gravity  thus  found  in  the  same 
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manner  as  in  rule  11,  in  this  case,  however,  dealing  with 
the  area  of  each  part  instead  of  its  weight.     See  Fig.  13. 

103.  Center  of  Gravity  of  a  Solid. — In  a  body  free 
to  move,  the  center  of  gravity  will  lie  in  a  vertical  plumb- 
line  drawn  through  the  point  of  support.     Therefore,  to 


Pro.  14. 

find  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  irregular 
solid,  as  the  crank,  Fig.  14,  suspend  it  at  some  point,  as  B^ 
so  that  it  will  move  freely.  Drop  a  plumb-line  from  the 
point  of  suspension,  and  mark  its  direction.  Suspend 
the  body  at  another  point,  as  A^  and  repeat  the  process. 
The  intersection  C  of  the  two  lines  will  be  directly  over 
the  center  of  gravity. 

It  is  often  desired  to  find  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
center  of  gravity  from  a  given  point  of  the  body.  In  many 
cases  this  can  readily  be  done  by  balancing  the  body  on  a 
knife  edge,  and  then  measuring,  horizontally,  the  distance 
between  the  knife  edge  and  the  given  point. 

Since  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  depends  wholly 
on  the  shape  and  weight  of  a  body,  it  may  be  without  the 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  a  circular  ring,  whose  center  of  gravity 
is  the  same  as  the  center  of  the  circumference  of  the  ring. 

By  considering  the  symmetry  of  form,  the  position  of  the 
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center  of  gravity  of  homogeneous  solids  may  often  be  deter- 
mined without  analysis,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  certain 
plane,  line,  or  point.  Thus,  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  sphere, 
■yi  any  other  regular  body,  is  situated  at  its  center;  of  a 
cylinder,  in  the  middle  of  its  axis;  of  a  thin  plate  having 
the  form  of  a  circle  or  regular  polygon,  in  the  center  of  the 
figure;  of  a  straight  wire  of  uniform  cross- sect  ion,  in  the 
middle  of  its  length.  

BX,VMPI.ES   FOR   PRACTICE. 

1.  A  spherical  shell  has  a  wroughl-iron  handle  attached  to  it.  The 
ihell  is  10  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  30  pounds.  The  handle  is 
l\  inches  in  dianieier.  and  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  shell  ti> 
the  end  o£  the  handle  is  4  feet  Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  ?  Take 
ilw  weight  of  B  cubic  inch  of  wrought  iron  as  .278  pound. 

Ans.  13.612  in.  from  center  of  shell. 

!.  The  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  bodies  is  51  inches. 
The  weights  of  the  bodi-s  being  20  and  73  pounds,  where  ia  the  center 
of  jravity?  Ans    lO.BOT  in.  from  the  center  of  the  larger  weight. 

3.  Weights  of  5.  9.  and  13  pounds  lie  in  one  straight  line  in  the 
onler  named.  Distance  from  the  B-pound  weight  to  the  S-pound 
•^tight  is  22  inches,  and  from  the  B-pound  weight  to  the  13-pound 
wtighl  ia  19  inches.     Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  ?      ' 

Ans,   13.B33  in. 'from  13-lb,  weight. 


CEN'TltlFrGAL  FORCE. 
t04.  If  a  body  is  fastened  to  a  string  and  whirled,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  circular  motion,  there  will  be  a  pull  on  the 
string  that  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  velocity 
increases  or  decreases.  The  cause  of  this  pull  on  the  string 
viU  now  be  explained. 

Suppose  that  the  body  is  revolved  horisontally,  so  that  the 
action  of  gravity  upon  it  will  always  be 
the  same.  According  to  the  first  law  of 
motion,  a  body  put  in  motion  tends  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  unless  acted  upon 
by  some  other  force,  causing  a  change  in 
the  direction.  When  the  body  moves  in 
a  circle,  the  force  that  causes  it  to  mc 
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in  a  circle  instead  of  in  a  straight  line  is  exactly  equal  to  the= 
tension  of  the  string.  If  the  string  were  cut,  the  puUing^^ 
force  that  drew  it  away  from  the  straight  line  would  b^= 
removed,  and  the  body  would  then  "fly  off  at  a  tangent '"^^: 
that  is,  it  would  move  in  a  straight  line  tangent  to  thi^= 
circle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

Since,  according  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  every  action"* 
has  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,  we  call  the  force  tha.t 
acts  as  an  equal  and  opposite  force  to  the  pull  of  the  string? 
the  centrifugal  force,  and  it  acts  axvay  from  the  centc*" 
of  motion. 

105.  The  other  forct,  or  tension,  of  the  string  is  cal!e<3 
the  centripetal  force,  and  it  acts  toward  the  center  of- 
motion.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  forces,  acting  in  oppo- 
site directions,  tend  to  pull  the  string  apart,  and,  if  tl»« 
velocity  be  increased  sufficiently,  the  string  will  break.  It- 
is  also  evident  that  no  body  can  revolve  without  generatinfi^ 
centrifugal  force. 

106.  To  Find  the  Centrlfiigal  Force  of  Any  Il»- 
volvlngr  Bod)'. — The  value  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
expressed  in  pounds,  of  any  revolving  body  is  calculated  by 
the  following  rule: 

Rule  14. —  The  centrifugal  force  equals  the  continue'*' 
product  of  .0003^,  thf  weight  of  the  body  in  pounds,  the  radi'^^ 
in  feet  [taken  as  the  distance  between  the  center  of  gravity  ^J 
the  body  and  the  center  about  which  it  nivlves),  and  tf*^ 
square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
Let  F  =  centrifugal  force  in  pounds; 

W=.  weight  of  revolving  body  in  pounds; 

^=  radius  in  feet  of    circle    described  by  center    "* 

gravity  of  revolving  body; 
N  =  revolutions  per  minute  of  revolving  body. 
Then,  F=  .00034  \VRN\ 

Example.— What  is  ihe  tension  in  the  siring  of  Fig.  15,  if  the  f* 
weighs  3  pounds  and  is  revolved  around  at  the  rate  of  500  revotuti^'** 
per  minute  '    The  string  is  3  feet  long. 


In  flywheels,  belt  wheels,  and  pulleys  the  centrif- 
ugal force  tends  to  tear  the  rim  asunder;  this  tendency  is 
resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material  of  which  the  wheel 
is  composed.  Since  the  centrifugal  force  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
apparently  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  may  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  wheel, 

108.  For  solid  cast-iron  wheels  and  for  built-up  wheels 
of  cast  iron  where  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  rim,  the  greatest  number  of  revolutions  per 
ninuie  that  practice  has  indicated  to  be  safe  may  he  found 
by  the  following  rule: 
Rule  15. — Divide  1,9m  by  thf  diamelfr  of  the  xclnel. 
1,930 


Or. 


N^ 


where  d  =  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet; 

N ^=  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Example. — What  is  ihe  maximum  number  of  revolutions , 
(or  a  casi-ir»n  flywheel  27  feet  C  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Sonmow- — Applying  rule  15,  we  get 


A-  = 


27.6  " 


0  rev.  per  n 


II  EqUIUBRIUM. 

|P0.  When  a  body  is  at  rest,  all  the  forces  that  act  upon 
balance  one  another  and  arc  said  to  be  in  equlllbrluni. 
The  most  important  force  to  be  considered  is  the  attraction 
of  the  earth,  which  acts  upron  every  particle  of  a  body. 
There  are  three  states  of  equilibrium:  stable,  unstable,  and 
neutral. 

WQ,     A  body  is  in  stable  ecjiiiinirlum  when,  if  slightly 
rotated  about  its  support  in  such   manner  as  to  change  the 


H 
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elevation  of  its  center  of  gravity,  it  tends  to  return  to  it.* 
position  of  rest.     Examples  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium  are  a  cube  resting  on  one  of  its  sides,  a  cone 
resting  on  its  base,  a  pendulum,  etc.     A  body  can  only  be 
in  stable  equilibrium  when  a  rotation  about  its  support  raises 
the  center  of  gravity. 

Ill,  A  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  when  a  rota- 
tion about  its  support,  so  as  to  change  the  elevation  of  its 
center  of  gravity,  tends  to  make  it  fall  farther  from  its  posi- 
tion of  rest.  Examples  of  bodies  in  unstable  equilibrium 
are  a  cube  balanced  on  one  of  its  edges,  a  cone  standing 
upon  its  point,  an  egg  balanced  upon  its  end,  etc.  When 
a  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium,  any  rotation,  no  matter 
how  slight,  tends  to  lower  its  center  of  gravity. 

V12.  A  body  is  in  neutral  equilibrium  when  a  rota- 
tion about  its  support  does  not  change  the  elevation  of  its 
center  of  gravity.  Examples  of  bodies  in  neutral  equilib- 
rium are  a  sphere  of  uniform  density  and  a  cone  resting  on 
its  side. 

im.  A  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  a  body  is  called  the  line  of  direction.  So  long  as  the 
line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base,  the  body  will  stand; 
when  the  line  of  direction  falls  outside  of  the  base,  the  body 
will  fall. 


Let  A  C B,  Fig.  Ifi,  be  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  oblique  to 
the  center  line  B  O  D,  and  let  0  be  the  center  of  gravity  of 
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the  cylinder.  So  long  as  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  O 
falls  between  A  and  C,  the  cylinder  will  stand,  but  the 
instant  it  falls  without  the  base,  the  cylinder  will  fall. 

114.    The  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  has  a  tendency  to 
always  seek  the  lowest  possible  position. 


MACHINE    RLEMENTS. 


WrrSE    liEVEB,  WHEEL,  ANB  .VXUS. 


FUNUAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES. 
9.    A  lever  is  a  bar  capable  of  being  turned  about  a 
pivot,  or  point,  as  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 


@  H      W 


t  W^to  be  lifted  is  called  the  TPelght;  the  force 
^  by  /** ;  and  the  point,  or  pivot  F,  is  called  the 


« 


•  The  force  applied  to  a  lever,  screw,  wheel  and  aile,  or  any  similar 
machine  element  in  order  to  raise  a  given  weight,  was  formerly  called 
the  power,  and  the  arm  of  a  lever  to  which  the  force  is  applied  was 
called  the  poiver  arm  ;  at  present,  however,  the  term  power  is  uni- 

_....__ 1   .^  represent  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done,  and,  hence. 


vefsally  used  t 


Its  apfwiration  to  those  cases  where  a  simple  force  ia  meant  often  leads 
tv  a  Berinus  confusion  of  ideas  reKardino;  the  relation  between  force. 
work,  and  power.    To  prevent  this  confu 
pover  only  lo  Accordance  with  the  definitii 


2  the  word 
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S.  That  part  of  the  lever /"  i  between  the  fulcrum  and 
the  weight  is  called  the  welgrlit  arm,  and  the  part  Fr 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  force  is  called  the  force  ami. 

In  order  that  the  lever  will  be  in  equilibrium  (balance), 
the  farce  multiplied  by  the  force  arm  must  equal  the  tt/etgkl 
multiplied  by  Ike  weight  arm ;  that  is,  P  Y.  F  c  must 
equal  ITx  F  b. 

3.  \i  F'\?,  taken  as  the  center  of  a  circle,  and  arcs  are 
described  throuj^rh  b  and  r,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  weigbt 
arm  is  moved  through  a  certain  angle,  the  force  arm  will 
move  through  the  same  angle.  Since  in  the  same  or  equal 
angles  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  are  proportional  to  the  radii 
with  which  they  were  described,  it  is  seen  that  the  force 
arm  is  proportional  to  the  distance  through  which  the  force 
acts,  and  the  weight  arm  is  proportional  to  the  distaoce 
through  which  the  weight  moves.  Hence,  instead  of  wri- 
ting P-kFc=  iVxFb,  we  might  have  written /"x  (dis- 
tance tiirough  which  P  acts)  =  iV  x  (distance  through 
which  IC  moves).  This  is  the  general  law  of  all  machines, 
and  can  be  applied  to  any  mechanism  from  the  simple  lever 
up  to  the  most  complicated  arrangement.  When  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  rule  it  is  as  follows : 

Knle  l.—  Thf  force  multiplied  by  the  distance  through 
which  it  acts  equals  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  disfanci 
through  which  it  moves . 

4.  In  the  above  rule,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  .ire 
four  requirements  necessary  for  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  lever,  viz, :  the  force,  the  weight,  the  force  arm,  or 
distance  through  which  the  force  acts,  and  the  weight  am'. 
or  distance  through  which  the  weight  moves.  If  any  three 
are  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found  by  letting  x  represent 
the  requirement  that  is  to  be  found,  and  multiplying  the 
force  by  the  force  arm  and  the  weight  by  the  weight  artni 
then,  dividing  the  product  of  the  two  known  numbers  by 
the  number  by  which  .r  is  multiplied,  the  result  will  be  the 
requirement  that  is  to  be  found. 


S8 
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6  Inches  long  and  the 
n  be  raised  by  a  force  of 


EXAMPLB.— If  the  weight  arm  of  a  lever  i 
force  arm  is  i  feet  long,  how  great  a  weight  c; 
SO  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  force  arm  ? 

Solution. — In  this  example,  the  weight  ia  unknown;  bence,  repre- 
senting it  by  J-,  we  have,  after  reducing  the  4  feet  to  inches.  20  X  4S 
=  980  =  force  multiplied  by  the  force  arm,  and  j-  x  8  =  weight  mul- 
tiplied by  the  weight  arm.  Dividing  the  B60  by  6.  the  result  is 
160  pounds,  the  weight,    Ans. 

5.  If  the  distance  through  which  the  force  acted  or  the 
weight  had  moved  had  been  given  instead  of  the  force  arm  or 
weight  arm,  and  it  were  required  to  find  the  force  or  weight, 
the  process  would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  using  the 
given  distance  instead  of  the  force  arm  or  weight  arm. 

ExAMPLB.— If.  in  the  above  example,  the  weight  had  raored 
ii  inches,  through  what  distance  would  the  force  have  acted  ? 

Solution. — In  this  example,  the  distance  through  which  the  force 
acts  is  required.  Let  j:  represent  the  distance.  Then,  20  X'-*=  dis- 
tance multiplied  by  force,  and  2j  X  300  =  400  ~  distance  multiplied  by 
the  weight.  Hence,  j;  =  *ffi  =  20  inches  ^  distance  through  which  the 
force  arm  moves.    Ans. 

Tbe  ratio  between  the  weight  and  the  force  is  160  +  30  =  8,  The 
ratio  between  the  distancethrough  which  the  weight  moves  and  the 
distance  through  which  the  force  acts  is  3}  -i-  20  =:  j|.  This  shows  that 
while  a  force  of  I  pound  can  raise  a  weight  of  8  pounds,  the  1-pound 
weight  must  move  through  8  times  the  distance  that  the  8-pound 
weight  does.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  lever  is  also  8.  since  48  -h  6  =  8. 

6.  The  law  that  governs  the  straight  lever  also  governs 
the  bent  lever,  but  care  must  betaken  to  determine  the  true 
lengths  of  the  lever  arms,  which  are,  in  every  case,  ike  per- 
ptndicular  distances  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  weight  or  force. 

Thus,  in  Figs,  i,  6,  6,  and  7,  F  c  in  each  case  represents 
the  force  arm  and  F  b  the  weight  arm. 

7»  A  componnd  lever  is  a  series  of  single  levers 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  when  a  force  is  applied  to 
the  first  it  is  communicated  to  the  second,  and  from  that  to 
tbe  third,  and  so  on. 
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Fig.  8  shows  a  compound  lever.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
a  force  is  applied  to  the  first  lever  at  P  it  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  second  lever  at  P^  from  this  to  the  third  lever 
at  Py  and  thus  raise  the  weight  W, 


tP 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


The  weight  that  the  force  applied  to  the  first  lever  could 
raise  acts  as  the  force  of  the  second,  and  the  weight  that  this 
force  could  raise  through  the  second  lever  acts  as  the  force 


Pig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

of  the  third  lever,  and  so  on,  no  matter  how  many  single 
levers  make  up  the  compound  lever. 

In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  the  force  multiplied  by  the 


0*1 


P  ^  W 

p  I rn 


F 


'W 


F 


O 

o 
o 


a 


Fig.  & 


distance  through  which  it  acts  equals  the  weight  multiplied 
by  the  distance  through  which  it  moves. 
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Hence,  if  we  move  the  P  end  of  the  lever,  say  4  inches, 
and  the  end  carrying  the  weight  ff  moves  \  inch,  we  know 
that  the  ratio  between  P  and  W  is  the  same  as  the  ratio 
between  i  and  4;  that  is,  1  to  20,  and,  hence,  that  10  pounds 
at  /*will  balance  200  pounds  at  W,  without  measuring  the 
lengths  of  the  different  lever  arms.  Tf  the  lengths  of  the 
lever  arms  are  known,  the  ratio  between  P  and  W  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  following  ruler 

Bule  3. —  The  contintied  product  of  the  force  and  each  force 
arm  equals  the  continued  product  of  the  weight  and  each  weight 


Example. — 1£,  in  Fig.  8,  P  F—  24  inclies.  18  inches,  and  80  inches, 
respectively,  and  W  F^^  0  inches,  6  inches,  and  18  inches,  respectively, 
how  great  a  force  at  P  will  it  require  to  raise  1,000  pounds  at  Wl 
What  is  the  ratio  between  W  and  P  ? 

SoLUTioK,  —  Let  X  represent  the  force;  then,  j-x  24X18x30 
=  13.fi60  X  -r  =  tontinoed  product  of  the  force  and  each  force  arm. 
l.DOO  X  6  X  6  X  18  =  048.000  =  continued  product  of  the  weight  and 
each  weight  arm;  and,  since  12.9(50  X  x=  648,000, 


_lt48,OO0 
''"   13,IHH)"  ' 
1,000 -».  50  =  20  = 


50  1b. 


=  the  force.     Ana. 


o  between  Wand  P.     Ans. 


8.    The  wheel   and  axle   consists  of  two  cylinders  of 
di^erent    diameters   rigidly   connected,   so   that    they    turn 
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together  about  a  common  axis,  as  in  Fig.  fl.  Then,  as 
before,  /"X  distance  through  which  it  acts  =  iVx  distance 
through  which  it  moves;  and,  since  these  distances  are  pro- 
portional to  the  radii  of  the  force  cyUnder  and  weight  cylin- 
der, yx/'r=  \VxFl>- 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  entire  wheel  be  used;  an  arm, 

projection,    radius,    or   anything 

that  the  force  causes  to  revolve 

in  a  circle,  may  be  considered  as 

the  wheel.     Consequently,  if  it  is 

desired  to  hoist  a  weight  with  a 

windlass,  Fig.  10,  the  force  is  ap- 

I  plied  to  the  handle  of  the  crank, 

'  and    the    distance    between   the 

''"'""''  center  line    of  the    crank-handle 

and  the  axis  of  the  drum  corresponds  to  the  radius  of  the 

wheel, 

ExAMPLK.— If  the  distance  between  the  center  line  of  the  handle 
and  the  axis  of  the  drum  in  Ffg.  10  is  18  Inches  and  the  diameter  ot 
the  drum  b  0  inches,  what  force  will  be  required  at  P  to  raise  a  load 
of  800  pounds  ? 

Solution,—    /*  x  (18  x  3)  =  3l»  x  fl.  or  P  =  50.    Ana. 


EXAJtfPLBS  FOB  PRACTICE. 

1.  The  lever  of  a  saiety  valve  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Pig.  1,  where 
the  force  is  applied  at  a  point  between  the  falcrum  and  the  weight 
lifted.  If  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  valve  Is  S{  Inches  and 
from  the  fulcrum  to  the  weight  is  42  inches,  what  total  force  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  valve,  the  weight  being  79  pounds  and  the  weight  of 
valve  and  lever  being  neglected  ?  Ans,  0SS.64  lb. 

2.  If,  in  Fig.  8,  /'/;'=  10  inches.  13  inches.  U  inches,  and  18  inches, 
respectirtly,  and  IV F=^  inches,  3  inches.  4  inches,  and  5  inches, 
respectively,  (a)  how  great  a  weight  can  a  force  of  30  pounds  raise  ? 
(*)  What  is  the  ratio  between  IV  and  P }  if)  If  P  moves  4  inches, 
bow  f^r  will  J^move?  ,{»)    4.4801b. 

Ans.  \  {b)    2iH. 
(M     Ala- 
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A  windl&ss  is  used  to  hoist  a  weight.  If  the  diamBter  of  the 
dram  on  which  the  rope  winds  is  4  inches,  and  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  handle  to  the  axis  of  the  drum  is  14  inches,  how  great  a 
woght  can  a  force  of  82  pounds  applied  lit  the  handle  raise  ? 

Ana.  294  lb. 


I 


PXTLLEYS. 


Pulleys  for  the  transmission  of  power  by  belts  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  classes:  (1)  The  solid  pulley 
shown  in  Fig.  H,  in  which  the  hub,  arms,  and  rim  are  one 
entire  casting.  (2)  The  split  pulley  shown  in  Fig.  12,  which 
is  cast  in  halves. 


The  latter  style  of  pulley  is  more  readily  placed  on  and 

— anoved  from  the  shaft  than  the  solid  pulley.     Pulleys  are 

^nerally  cast  in  halves  or  parts  when  they  are  more  than 

*eet  in  diameter;  this  is  done  on  account  of  the  shrink- 

*-S'e  strain   in  large   pulley  castings,   which  renders   them 

}>le  to  crack  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  cooling  of  the 
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10,  Of  late  years,  wooden  pulleys  have  come  into  exten- 
sive use.  They  are  built  of  segments  securely  glued  together, 
maple  being  the  wood  used.  Wooden  split  pulleys  can  be 
procured  that  are  fitted  with  removable  bushings,  thus  allow 
ing  the  same  pulley  to  be  readily  adapted  to  various  diam- 
eters of  shafting.  They  arc  somewhat  lighter  than  cast-iron 
pulleys. 


11.    Crowning  ralley  Faces. — In  Pig.  13,  suppose  the 
shafts  a  and  b  to  be  parallel.     Let  the  pulley  on  the  shaft  a 
be  cone-shaped,  as  shown.     The  right-hand 
side  of  the  belt  will  be   pulled   ahead  more 

rapidly  than  the  left-hand  side,  because  of  the 
*  greater  diameter  and,  consequently,   greater 
speed  of  the  right-hand  end  of  the  pulley.     It 
has  been  observed  that  in  this  case  the  belt 
will  leave  its  normal  position,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines,  and  climb  toward 
the  part  of  the   pulley  that  has  the  largest 
diameter,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.     This 
tendency  of  the  belt  to  climb  toward  the  high 
[-_.  side  is  taken  advantage  of  to  make  the  belt 
l-r-J  stay  on  a  pulley.     Suppose  the  puUey  on  the 
shaft  a  is  replaced  with  one  formed  of  two 
equai  cones,  with  the  large  diameter  in  the 
^"'"  '*■         center.     Then,  each  side  of  the  belt  will  tend 
to  climb  toward  the  highest  point,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  belt  will  stay  in  the  center  of  the  pulley. 

A  pulley  with  its  surface  formed  in  this  way  is  said  to  be 
crowned.  The  surface  need  not  necessarily  represent  thfc 
frustums  of  two  cones;  it  may  simply 
be  curved,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  is 
only  required  that  the  pulley  be  larger 
in  diameter  in  the  center. 

As  to  the  proper  amount  of  crowning 
necessary,  the  practice  of  the  maker.s  pick. 

of  pulleys  differs  considerably;  usually,  though,  it  is  from 
T^  to  -J  inch  per  foot  of  width  of  the  pulley  face. 
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13.  Balancing  Pnlleys. — All  pulleys  that  rotate  at  hig;h 
speeds  should  be  balanced.  If  they  are  not,  the  centrifugal 
force  that  is  gener- 
ated by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  pulley, 
on  account  of  the 
center  of  gravity 
being  outside  the 
atisof  rotation,  will 
cause  vibration  ; 
hence,  pulleys  are 
usually  balanced  in 
the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  15.  A  closely  fitting  arbor,  which  is  simply  a  truly 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  is  driven  into  the  bore  of 
ihe pulley,  which  is  then  placed  on  the  so-called  "balancing 
wa)-s."  These  are  two  planed  iron  or  steel  bars,  preferably 
planed  to  a  knife  edge.  These  bars  are  placed  on  conve- 
nient supports  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  pulley  to  go 
between  them.  The  bars  should  be  carefully  leveled  with  a 
spirit  level,  so  that  both  bars  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  When  the  arbor  rests  on  the  ways  and  the  pulley  is 
slightly  rotated,  the  latter  will  quickly  come  to  rest  with 
llie  heavy  part  downwards.  Now,  either  some  metal  must 
be  removed  from  the  heavy  part  or  some  weight  added 
to  Ihc  hght  part.  For  small  pulleys,  a  convenient  substance 
to  use  for  finding  the  proper  location  and  weight  of  the 
counterweight  is  ordinary  glazier's  putty.  By  repeated 
trials  the  proper  weight  of  the  counterweight  is  found,  and 
then  a  mass  of  metal  of  convenient  shape  equal  in  weight  to 
the  putty  is  fastened  to  the  light  part  of  the  pulley  in  what- 
ever way  is  safe  and  convenient.  The  proper  weight  and 
location  of  the  counterweight  will  have  been  obtained  when 
the  pulley  will  be  at  rest  on  the  balancing  ways  in  any  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  put.  In  other  words,  the  pulley  is 
balanced  when  it  is  in  neutral  equilibrium.  This  balance  is 
.called  a  Htandlng  balance.  The  method  just  explained 
answers  very  well  for  pulleys  that  are  narrow  in  comparison 
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to  their  diameter.  When  puileys  with  a  wide  face  are  run 
at  a  high  speed,  it  is  often  found  that  serious  vibrations  are 
set  up  even  when  they  are  in  perfect  standing  balance,  thus 
showing  that  they  do  not  possess  the  so-called  miming 
balance.  No  method  has  yet  been  found  that  will  insure  a 
running  balance  at  ail  speeds,  nor  has  any  method  become 
known  by  which  it  can  be  discovered  directly  where  to  apply 
the  counterweight.  The  usual  remedy  for  pulleys  not  pos- 
sessing a  running  balance  is  to  turn  carefully  the  inside  of 
the  rim  to  run  true  with  the  outside  of  the  pulley.  Absence 
of  running  balance  is,  in  all  cases,  due  to  an  unequal  distri- 
butian  of  metal  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  this 
unequal  distribution  being  due  to  lack  of  homogeneity  of 
the  metal,  to  poor  foundry  work,  or  to  poor  lathe  work. 

13.  Pulleys  should  run  true  in  order  that  the  strain,  or 
tension,  of  the  belt  will  be  equal  at  all  parts  of  the  revolu- 
tion, thus  making  the  transmitting  power  equal.  The 
smoother  the  surface  of  a  pulley,  the  greater  is  its  driving 
power. 

The  transmitting  power  of  a.  pulley  can  be  increased  by 
covering  its  face  with  a  leather  or  rubber  band;  this  in- 
creases the  driving  power  about  one-quarter. 

14.  Relation  Between  Speeds  of  drivers  and  Driven 
I'ullej-s. — The  pulley  that  imparts  motion  to  the  belt  i* 
called  the  driver;  that  which  receives  the  motion  is  called 
the  driven. 

The  revolutions  of  any  two  pulleys  over  which  a  belt  is 
run  vary  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  diameters;  conse- 
quently, if  a  pulley  20  inches  in  diameter  is  driven  by  one 
10  inches  in  diameter,  the  20-inch  pulley  will  make  1  revolu- 
tion while  the  10-inch  pulley  makes  i  revolutions,  or  they 
are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  From  this  fact,  the  following 
formulas  have  been  deduced: 

Let       D  =  diameter  of  the  driver; 

(i  =  diameter  of  the  driven ; 

N=  number  of  revolutions  of  t 

«  =  number  of  revolutions  of  t 


of  the  driven.      ^^^^| 
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are  frequently  abbrp- 

15,  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  when  the 
diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  of  each  is  given: 

Rule  3. — The  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  equals  the 
produet  of  the  diameter  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  driven  pulley  divided  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driving  pulley. 

dn 


Or, 


D  = 


N- 


BxAMPLB. — The  driving  pulley  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  driven  pulley  makes  75  revolutions  per  minute  and  is  18  inches  in 
diameter;  what  is  the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  jviat  given  and  substiiuting,  ive  have 


D  = 


18x75 
100 


=  13i" 


16,  The  diameter  and  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  driving  pulley  being  given,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the 
driven  pulley,  which  must  make  a  given  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute: 

Rule  4. —  The  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  equals  the  prod- 
uct of  the  diameter  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driving  pulley  divided  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
driven  pulley. 

Or,  d  = , 

Example, — The  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  is  13J  inches  and  it 
makes  100  revolutions  per  minute;  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  the 
driven  pulley  to  make  75  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  4  we  have  d  =    ■— ^ =  18  in.    Ans. 


17.  To  find  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
driven  pulley,  its  diameter  and  the  diameter  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  driving  pulley  being  given:. 
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Rule  a.—  T/if  uumbfr  of  revolutions  of  the  driven  fulUy 
equals  the  product  vf  the  diameter  and  the  number  of  rei'ok- 
/ions  of  the  driver  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley. 
_DN 
"~    d  ' 


Or, 


Example. — The  driving  pulley  is  13^  inches  in  diameter  and  makes 
100  revolutions  jier  minute;  how  many  revolutions  will  the  drivrn 
pulley  make  in  I  ipinute  if  it  is  18  inches  in  diameter? 
DN 


Sol  V  T I  ON . — Form  u  1  a. 


Substituting,  w 


_  13j  X  IW) 


=  75  R.  P,  M.     AnB. 


_dn 


Solution— Formula. 


18  X  75 
'      13i 


100  R.  P.  M.     Ans. 


ate  of   ' 


18.     To  find  the  nutnber  of  revolutions  per  minute  of 

the  driving  pulley,  its  diameter  and  the  diameter  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  driven  pulley  being 
given: 

Rule  6. —  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  driving  pulley 
equals  the  product  of  the  diameter  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  driven  pulley  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley. 

Or,  N  = 


BXAMPLR. — The  driven  pulley  is  18  inches  in  diameter  and  makes 
76  revolutions  per  minute;  how  many  revolutions  will  the  c 
pulley  make  in  1  minute  1£  it  is  13^  inches  in  diameter  ? 


■   dr^rin^^J 


BEI-T8. 
19.  A  belt  is  a  flexible  connecting  band  that  drives  a 
pulley  by  its  frictional  resistance  to  slipping  at  the  surface 
of  the  puUey.  Bells  are  most  commonly  made  of  leather, 
cotton,  or  rubber,  and  are  united  in  long  lengths  by  cemetit- 
ing,  riveting,  or  lacing. 


30.  LieatHer  belts  are  made  single  and  double.  *A 
single  belt  is  one  composed  of  a  single  thickness  of  leather; 
a  double  belt  is  one  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  leather 
cemented  and  riveted  together  the  whole  length  of  the  belt. 

21<  Cotton  belts  are  in  use  to  some  extent,  as  are  also 
belts  made  of  a  number  of  layers  of  duck  sewed  together  and 
impregnated  with  a  preparation  rendering  them  waterproof. 
These  belts,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  layers  or 
■■plys,"  are  called  two-ply,  three-ply,  etc.  Four-ply  cotton 
and  duck  belting  is  about  equal  to  single  leather  belting, 
and  eight-ply  to  double  leather  belting, 

33.  Kubber  belts  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  damp 
or  wet  places;  they  will  endure  a  great  degree  of  heater 
cold  without  injury,  are  quite  durable,  and  are  claimed  to 
be  less  liable  to  slip  than  leather  belts. 


i 


CALCTIXATIOSrS  FOR  BELTS. 

To  Find  tbe  I-engtli  of  li  Belt. — In  practice,  the 
necessary  length  for  a  belt  to  pass  around  pulleys  that  are 
already  in  their  position  on  a  shaft  is  usually  obtained  by 
passing  a  tape  line  around  the  pulleys,  the  stretch  of  the  tape 
line  being  allowed  as  that  necessary  for  the  belt.  The  lengths 
of  open-running  belts  for  pulleys  not  in  position  can  be 
obtained  approximately  as  follows: 

Bole  7. — The  length  of  a  belt  for  upcn-runtting  pulleys 
equals  S\  times  one-lialf  the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  the 
fuileys  plus  S  times  the  dislanee  bet-ween  the  centers  of  the 
shaft. 

D  =  diameter  of  one  pulley  in  inches; 
{  =  diameter  of  the  other  pulley  in  inches; 
L  =  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  shafts 

in  inches; 
S  ^  length  of  the  belt  in  inches. 


B=H{^^y 


■2L. 
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'  Example.— The  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  shafts  is 
B  feet  7  inches;  the  diameter  of  the  large  pulley  U  36  inches  and  Ihe 
diameter  of  the  small  one  is  U  inches;  what  is  the  necessary  length  of 
the  belt  ? 

SoLDTioN.— Applying  the  rule  just  given  and  substituting  the 
values  given,  we  have,  since  0  feet  7  inches  =  115  inches, 

B  =  Si  (—'^—)  +  3  X  115  =  BllJ  in.,  or  25  ft.  Hi  in.    Ans. 

The  length  of  crossed  belts  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
simple  calculation,  it  being  a  rather  difficult  mathematical 
problem. 

34,  To  Find  the  Width  of  Belts. — A  belt  should  be 
wide  enough  to  bear  safely  and  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  the  greatest  tension  that  will  be  put  upon  it.  This 
will  be  the  tension  of  the  driving  side.  The  safe  tensionfor 
single  belts  may  be  taken  as  60  pounds  per  inch  of  width; 
single  belts  average  ^  inch  in  thickness.  The  tension  on 
the  driving  side,  however,  does  not  represent  the  force  tend- 
iog  to  turn  the  pulley.  The  force  tending  to  turn  the 
piUley,  or  the  effective  poll,  is  the  difference  in  tension 
between  the  driving  side  and  the  slack  side  of  the  belt.  The 
tension  on  the  driving  side  depends  on  three  factors:  the 
effective  pull  oi  \y^^  belt,  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  belt  and  pulley,  and  the  size  of  the  arc  of  contact  of  the 
belt  on  the  smaller  pullejr. 

25.  The  effective  pull  that  may  be  allowed  per  inch  of 
width  for  single  leather  belts  with  different  arcs  of  contact 
(the  arc  in  which  the  belt  touches  the  smaller  pulley),  is 
given  in  Table  I. 

26,  To  Find  the  Arc  of  Contact. — The  arc  of  con- 
tact in  degrees,  or  as  a  fraction  of  the  circumference,  can 
be  determined,  practically,  as  follows;  Stretch  a  string  over 
the  two  pulleys  to  represent  the  belt.  Then,  take  another 
string,  wrap  it  around  the  small  pulley  and  cut  it  off  so  that 
the  ends  meet.  This  represents  the  circumference  of  the 
small  pulley.     Now  take  a  third  string,  hold  one  end  at  the 
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A7.ZAWABLE  BELT  PtTLLS. 


Arc  Covered  by  Belt. 

Allowable  ESective  Pull 

Degrees. 

Fraction  of  Cir- 
cumference. 

Per  Inch  of  Width 
in  Pounds. 

80 

120 
135 
HO 
157) 
180  or  over 

.360 
.312 
.333 
.375 
.417 
.437 
.600 

23.0 
27.4 
28.8 
31.3 
33.8 
34.9 
38.1 

beginning  of  the  arc  of  contact,  as  shown  by  the  string 
stretched  around  both  pulleys,  wrap  it  around  the  smaller 
pulley,  and  cut  it  off  at  the  end  of  the  arc  of  contact.  The 
length  of  this  last  string  represents  the  length  of  the  arc 
of  contact.  We  now  have  the  proportion:  the  length 
of  the  string  representing  the  circumference  ;  the  length  of 
the  string  representing  the  arc  of  contact  ::  S60  {the  number 
of  degrees  in  a  circle)  :  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  of  con- 
tact. Whence,  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  of  contact 
equals  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  product  of  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  contact  and  360  by  the  circumference 
of  the  pulley. 

To  obtain  the  fraction  of  the  circumference,  divide  the 
length  of  the  string  representing  the  arc  of  contact  by  the 
circumference. 

27.  To  use  the  table  for  finding  the  width  of  a  single 
leather  belt  for  transmitting  a  given  number  of  horsepower, 
we  have  the  following  rule. 
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where  C  =  allowable  effective  pull,  from  table; 
ff  =  horsepower  to  be  transmitted; 
IV=  width  of  single  belt  in  inches; 
J'  =  velocity  of  belt  in  feel  per  minute. 

Rale  8. — Multiply  the  horsepower  to  be  transmitted  by 
S3,000,  and  divide  this  product  by  the  product  of  the  velocity 
of  the  belt  and  the  allowable  effective  pull,  as  taken  from  ike 
table.     The  quotient  will  be  the  zvidth  of  the  belt. 

Or,  (1  =  -p^. 

Example, — What  wit)th,of  single  belt  is  needed  to  transmit  20  horse- 
power, the  arc  of  contact  on  the  small  pulley  being  185°  and  Uie  speed 
of  the  belt  1.500  feet  per 

Solution, ^According  to  Table  I.  the  allowable  effective  pull  for 
1SS°  is  31,8  pounds.     Then,  applying  rule  8,  we  have 

33.000  xao 

'  1,600  X  SI. 

28.  To  Find  the  Horsepower  of  a  Belt. — The  horse- 
power that  a  single  belt  will  transmit  is  given  by  the  follow- 
ing rule: 

Rule  M.~Multiply  together  the  effective  pull  taken  from 
the  table,  the  width  of  the  belt  in  inches,  and  the  speed  of  the 
belt  in  feet  per  minute.     Divide  the  product  by  33,000. 

CWV 


lU  for     ' 
lorse-  I 


3.3,000' 


4 


39.  Speed  of  Melts.^By  applying  rule  0  to  the  same 
belt  running  at  different  velocities,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
higher  the  velocity,  the  greater  is  the  horsepower  that  the 
same  belt  can  transmit,  and  from  rule  8  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  higher  the  speed  of  the  belt,  the  less  may  be  its  width 
to  transmit  a  given  horsepower.  Prom  this  it  follows  that 
a  belt  should  be  run  at  as  high  a  velocity  as  conditions  will 
permit,  the  maximum  velocity  allowable  for  a  laced  belt 
l)eing  about  3,500  feet  per  minute  for  ordinary  single 
leather  and   double   leather   belts,      For   belts    spliced    by 
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^Tmenting,  where  the  splice  is  practically  as  strong  as  the  belt  i 
itself,  the  velocity  may  be  as  high  as  5,000  feet  per  minute. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  wide  main  belts  have  been  run  at 
as  high  a  velocity  as  6,000  feet  per  minute. 

30.  In  choosing  a  proper  belt  speed,  due  regard  must 
be  paid  to  commercial  conditions.  While  a  high  speed  of  i 
the  belt  means  a  narrow  and,  consequently,  a  cheaper  belt,  J 
the  increased  cost  of  the  larger  pulleys  that  may  be  required  | 
may  offset  the  gain  due  to  the  high  belt  speed,  at  least  as  * 
far  as  first  cost  is  concerned. 

For  illustration,  let  the  problem  be  to  transmit  10  horse- 
power from  one  shaft  to  another.     Let  the  revolutions  of  j 
both  the  driven  and  the  driving  shaft  be  equal,  and  let  the  I 
shafts  make  200  revolutions  per  minute.     Choosing  a  belt  I 
speed  of  2,000  feet  per  minute,  the  width  of  a  single  belt  ' 
lo  transmit  the  given  horsepower  will  be,  by  rule  8,  say, 
4i  inches.     The  diameter  of  the  pulley  that  at  200  revolu- 
tions per  minute  will  give  a  belt  speed  of  2,000  feet  per  i 

minute  is  ~ — ^--y-  ■  =  38J  inches,  nearly.     Taking  the  J 

price  of  a  38-inch  cast-iron  pulley,  5-inch  face,  as  tl5,  we 
have  the  price  of  two  pulleys  as  t30.  Let  the  distance 
between  the  pulleys  be  20  feet.  Then,  the  length  of  belt, 
according  to  rule  7,  is  50  feet  4  inches.  Talcing  51  feet  as 
the  length  of  the  belt,  and  the  price  of  a  single  leather  belt  1 
H  inches  wide  at  50  cents  per  foot,  the  price  of  the  belt  will  1 
be  125.50.  Then,  the  cost  of  belt  and  pulleys,  not  count- 
ing freight  or  express  charges,  etc.,  will  be  t25.50  +  WO 
=  t55.50. 

Choosing  a  belt  speed  of  3,500  feet  per  fninute,  the  width 
of  belt  will  be  2^^  inches,  nearly.     The  proper  diameter  of 
3,500  X  12 


the  puUey  is  - 


:  065  inches,  say,  67  inches.    The 


200  X  3.1416 

length  of  the  belt  will  be  59  feet,  about.  The  price  of  the 
belt  "at  30  cents  per  foot  is  tit. TO.  The  price  of  two 
,  tSO.  Then,  the  total 
,   showing  that   in   this 
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particular  case  the  use  of  a  low  belt  speed  reduces  the  first 
cost  by  $97.70  -  »56.50  =  *43,20. 

The  above  illustration  is  not  intended,  and  must  not  be 
construed,  to  be  an  argument  against  high  belt  speed;  it 
simply  shows  the  advisability  of  considering  the  commercial 
features  in  each  and  every  case.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  narrow,  high-speed  belt  is  by  far  the  more 
economical  one  to  use. 

31.  Double  belts  are  made  of  two  single  belts  cemented 
and.  usually,  riveted  together  their  whole  length,  and  are 
used  where  much  power  is  to  be  transmitted.  As  the 
effective  pull  for  single  belts,  as  given  in  Table  I,  is  based 
primarily  on  the  strength  through  the  lace  holes,  a  double 
belt,  which  is  twice  as  thick,  should  be  able  to  transmit 
twice  as  much  power  as  a  single  belt,  and  in  fact  more  than 
this,  where,  as  is  quite  common,  the  ends  of  the  belt  are 
cemented  instead  of  laced. 

Where  double  belts  are  used  on  small  pulleys,  however, 
the  contact  with  the  pulley  face  is  less  perfect  than  it  wouU 
be  if  a  single  belt  were  used,  owing  to  the  greater  rigidity  of 
the  former.  More  work  is,  also,  required  to  bend  the  belt  as 
it  runs  over  the  pulley  than  in  the  case  of  the  more  pliable 
single  belt,  and  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  throw  the 
belt  from  the  pulley  also  increases  with  the  thickness. 
Moreover,  in  practice,  it  is  seldom  that  a  double  belt  is  put 
on  with  twice  the  tension  of  a  single  belt.  For  these 
reasons,  the  width  of  a  double  belt  required  to  transmit  a 
given  horsepower  is  generally  assumed  to  be  seven-tenths 
the  width  of  a  single  belt  to  transmit  the  same  power.  On 
this  basis,  rules  8  and  9  become  for  double  belts,  by  multi- 
plying rule  8  by  y^  and  dividing  rule  0  by  -^,  as  follows: 

Role  lO.— To  findtlu-  width  of  a  double  belt,  multiply  tlu 
horsepower  to  be  transmitted  by  S3, 100.  Divide  this  product 
by  the  product  of  tlie  velocity  of  the  belt  and  the  allozvable 
effective  pull,  as  taken  from  the  table. 


Or, 


W: 


23,100//' 

'     vc  ■ 


J 
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Rule  11. — To  find  the  horsepower  that  a  double  belt  can 
irammit,  multiply  together  the  effective  pull  taken  from  the 
table,  the  width  of  the  belt,  and  its  velocity.  Divide  tite 
product  by  23,100. 

cwv 

'  23,100' 


H  = 


Ekahplb  1.— What  width  of  double  belt  is  required  I 
20  horsepower,  the  arc  of  contact  on  the  smaller  pulley  being  135°  and 
the  speed  of  ihe  belt  1.500  feet  per  minute  ? 

SoLUTiOK.— According  to  Table  I,  the  effective  pull  is  81.8  pounds. 
Then,  by  rule  10, 

23.100  X  BO  _ 


1,500  X  81.3 


=  10  in.,  nearly. 


Example  2. — What   horsepower   c! 
double  belt  running  at  400  feet  per  mini 

Solution. — According  to  Table  I,  the  effective  pull  ii 
Applying  rule  11,  we  have 

„_3aix6x40n 


1  pounds. 


23,100 


-'  =  4  H.  P..  n 


I    

^^H  83.  Iieather  Belts. — It  is  a  much  disputed  question  as 
W  to  which  side  of  the  belt  should  be  run  next  to  the  pulley. 
The  more  common  practice,  it  is  believed,  is  to  run  the  belt 
with  the  hair  or  grain  side  nearest  the  pulley.  This  side  is 
harder  and  more  liable  to  crack  than  the  flesh  side.  By 
running  it  on  the  inside  the  tendency  is  to  cramp  or  com- 
press it  as  it  passes  over  the  pulley,  while  if  it  ran  on  the 
outside,  the  tendency  would  be  for  it  to  stretch  and  crack. 
The  flesh  side  is  the  tougher  side,  but  for  the  reason  given 
above  the  life  of  the  belt  will  be  longer  if  the  wear  comes 
upon  the  grain  side.  The  lower  side  of  the  belt  should  be 
the  driving  side,  the  slack  side  running  from  the  top  of  the 
driving  pulley.  The  sag  of  the  belt  will  then  cause  it  to 
encompass  a  greater  length  of  the  circumference.  Long 
belts,  running  in  any  other  direction  than  vertical,  work 
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better  than  shori  ones,  as  their  weight   holds  them  more 
firmly  to  their  work. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  use  rosin  to  prevent  slipping,  it 
gums  the  belt,  causes  it  to  crack,  and  prevents  slipping  for 
only  a  short  lime.  If  a  belt,  in  good  condition,  persists  in 
slipping,  a  wider  belt  should  be  used.  Sometimes  larger 
pulleys  on  the  driving  and  driven  shafts  are  of  advantage,  as 
they  increase  the  belt  speed  and  reduce  the  stress  on  the 
belt.  Belts  may  be  kept  soft  and  pliable  by  oiling  them  once 
a  month  with  castor  oil  or  neatsfoot  oil. 

33.  The  Flapping  of  Belts. — One  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing troubles  experienced  with  belting  of  all  kinds  is  the 
violent  flapping  of  the  slack  side.  Flapping  may  be  due  to 
any  one  of  several  causes,  or  to  a  combination  of  them. 
The  most  usual  cause  is  that  one  or  both  of  the  pulleys  run 
out  of  true.  The  belt  is  then  alternately  stretched  and 
released,  and  while  this  may  not  cause  flapping  at  one  speed, 
it  will  usually  do  so  at  a  higher  speed.  If  the  belt  is  rather 
slack,  tightening  it  somewhat  may  cure  or  alleviate  the  flap- 
ping. The  most  obvious  and  best  remedy,  but  the  most 
expensive,  is  to  turn  the  pulleys  to  run  true.    , 

Pulleys  being  out  of  line  with  each  other  are  another  pro- 
lific source  of  flapping,  especially  when  one  or  both  run  out 
of  true.  First,  bring  the  pulleys  in  line;  if  this  fails,  tighten 
the  belt  if  it  is  rather  loose.  If  no  improvement  is  noticed 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  the  pulleys,  try  to  lower  the 
belt  speed  a  little,  either  by  the  substitution  of  smaller 
pulleys  or  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

With  belts  running  at  speeds  above  4,000  feet  per  minute, 
flapping  may  occur  when  the  pulleys  are  perfectly  true  and 
in  line  with  each  other,  even  when  the  belt  has  the  proper 
tension.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  air  becoming 
entrapped  between  the  face  of  the  pulley  and  the  belt.  At 
any  rate,  it  has  been  observed  that  perforating  the  belt  with 
a  series  of  small  holes  will  cure  this  trouble.  Perforated 
belts  may  now  be  bought  in  the  market. 
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Lack  of  steadiness  in  running,  due  either  to  sudden  varia- 
tions in  the  speed  of  the  engine,  or  sudden  changes  in  the 
load  of  the  machines  driven  by  the  belt,  will  produce  a  flap- 
ping that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure.  The  only  known 
cure  is  to  take  such  steps  as  will  insure  steady  running,  as 
for  instance,  increasing  the  weight  of  the  flywheel  on  the 
engine,  or  placing  a  flywheel  instead  of  a  pulley  on  the  driven 
machine. 

The  belt  not  being  joined  square  will  also  cause  flapping, 
especially  when  the  belt  is  running  at  a  rather  high  speed. 
The  remedy  is  to  unlace  or  unfasten  the  joint  and  make  it 
square. 

Too  great  a  distance  between  the  pulleys  may  also  cause 
flapping.  In  general,  the  distance  between  the  pulleys 
should  not  exceed  15  feet  for  belts  up  to  4  inches  in  width; 
20  feet  for  belts  above  4  and  below  12  inches;  35  feet  for 
belts  above  12  inches  and  below  18  inches  ;  and  30  feet  for 
larger  belts.  The  distances  here  given  are  occasionally 
exceeded  considerably,  but  as  no  experiments  have  ever 
been  made  public  that  would  enable  a  fairly  correct  formula 
to  be  deduced  for  the  distance  between  pulleys  when  the 
I  belt  speed,  width  of  belt,  and  effective  puH  are  known,  they 

must  be  taken  as  representing  average  practice, 
I  A  horizontal  belt  is,    by   many,    considered  to  have  the 

proper  tension  when  it  has  about  1  inch  of  sag,  white  in 
motion,  for  every  8  feet  between  the  pulleys.  For  belts 
other  than  horizontal,  this  should  be  less,  there  being  no 

L"' ■"■•"■- 

^^^H  JOTSTSQ  TH£  ENDS  OF  BELTS. 

^^^*  84>  Ijaclng. — The  ends  of  a  belt  may  be  joined  by 
\  lacing,  sewing,  riveting;  or  cementing.  Many  ways  of  lacLng 
belts  are  used.  A  very  satisfactory  method  for  belts  up  to 
3  inches  in  width  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Cut  the  ends  of  the 
belt  square,  using  a  sharp  knife  and  a  try  square.  Punch  a 
row  of  holes  according  to  the  width  of  the  belt,  punching 
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corresponding  holes  exactly  opposite  each  other  in  each  end 
of  the  belt,  using  3  holes  in  belts  up  to  2  inches  wide,  and 
5  holes  in  belts  between  2  and  3  inches  wide.     The  number 
of  holes  in  the  row  should  always 
be  uneven  for  the  style  of  lacing 
shown.     In  the  figure,  A  is  the 
outside  of    the    belt    and  £  the 
side  running  nearest  the  pulley. 
The  lacing  should  be  drawn  half- 
way through  one  of  the  middle 
holes   from   the   under  side,   as 
at  /;  before  going  any  further, 
it  is  well  to  see  to  it  that  the  bell 
''"■  '"■  has  no  twists  in  it,  or,  in  the  case 

of  a  crossed  belt,  that  it  has  not  been  given  a  wrong  twist 
The  same  side  of  the  belt  should  run  over  both  pulleys, 
which  will  be  the  case  with  a  crossed  belt  if  It  has  been 
twisted  correctly.  Having  made  sure  that  the  belt  is  fair, 
pass  the  end  of  the  lace  on  the  upper  side  of  the  belt 
through  2  under  the  belt  and  up  through  3,  back  again 
through  2  and  J,  through  i  and  up  through  5,  where  an 
incision  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  lacing,  which  forms  a 
barb  that  will  prevent  the  end  from  pulling  through.  Lace 
the  right-hand  side  in  the  same  manner.  The  lacing  may 
advantageously  be  carried  on  at  once  to  the  right  and  left 
alternately. 


35.  For  belts  wider  than  3  inches,  the  lacing  shown  in 
Fig.  17  is  a  good  one.  As  will  be  observed,  there  are  two 
rows  of  holes.  The  number  of  holes  in  the  row  nearest  the 
joint  should  exceed  by  one  the  number  of  holes  in  the 
second  row.  For  belts  up  to  4J  inches  wide,  use  3  holes  in 
the  row  nearest  the  joint  and  'i  holes  in  the  second  row. 
For  belts  up  to  fi  inches  wide,  use  4  and  3  holes,  respect- 
ively. For  larger  belts,  make  the  total  number  of  holes  in 
each  end  either  one  or  two  more  than  the  number  of  inches 
of  width,  with  the  object  of  getting  an  odd  total  number  of 
holes.      For  examiile.  i.tr  a  Ill-inch  belt,  the  total  number  o( 


holes  should  be  10  +  1  =  11.     For  a  13-inch  belt,  it  should 
l>«    13  +  8=  15  holes.     The  outside  holes  of  the  first  row 
stiould  not  be  nearer  the  edges  of  the  belt  than  J  inch,  nor 
sfa-ould  the  first  row  be  nearer  the  joint  than  J  inch.     The 
second  row  should  be  at  least 
H     inches  from  the  end.     In 
t-^^e  figure,  A   is   the  outside 
3nd  B  the   side   nearest   the 
pulley.     Begin  at  one  of  the 
center  holes  in  the  outside  row, 
*s    /_  and  continue  through  3, 
^.    4,  5,  6,  7,  6,  7,  4.  5,  2,  3,  etc. 

-Another  method  is  to  begin 
the  lacing  on  one  side  instead 
of  in  the  middle.  This  method 
*"ill  give  the  rows  of  lacing  on 
th-e  under  side  of  the  belt  the  P'"-  'T- 

■*Qie  thickness  all  the  way  across.     The  lacing  should  not  be 
<^ossed  on  the  side  of  the  belt  that  runs  next  to  the  pulley. 

Lacing  affords  convenient  means  of  shortening  belts  when 
"^ey  stretch  and  of  increasing  their  tension.  If  the  belts 
^'"^  at  all  large,  the  ends  of  the  belt  should  be  drawn  together 
hy    belt  clamps. 

^36.    Cementing. — Cementing  makes  probably  the  best 
"■>dof  a  joint  ever  devised.    It  has  the  serious  disadvantage,   ■ 
ho'^wever,  that  the  stretch  of  the  belt  cannot  be  readily  taken 
'IE*,  and,  hence,  tightening  pulleys  must  be  used  when  the 
•^^■^ler- to-center  distance  of  the  pulleys  is  not  adjustable. 
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''*■  dynamo  driving,  where  endless  belts  are  used  to  the 
^'^dusion  of  all  others,  the  dynamo  is  usually  mounted  on  a 
*''«3e.  so  that  the  tension  of  the  belt  can  be  adjusted.  For 
*  l^emented  joint,  the  ends  of  the  belt  should  be  pared  down 
^^^h  a  very  sharp  knife  to  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  18,  which 
sttQ'ws  a  form  that  is  recommended  by  belt  manufacturers. 
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Warm  the  belt  ends  near  a  fire,  apply  the  belt  cement  while 
hot,  and  press  the  joint  together  by  two  boards,  one  on  the 
top  and  one  on  the  bottom.  Belt  cement  can  be  obtained 
of  any  dealer  in  engineer's  supplies  and  full  directions  for 
using  it  will  always  be  found  on  the  can.  These  directions 
should  be  implicitly  followed. 

If  belt  cement  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good  cement  may  be 
made  by  melting  together  over  a  slow  fire  16  parts  of  gutta 
percha,  i  parts  of  India  rubber,  2  parts  of  pitch,  1  part  of 
shellac,  and  3  parts  of  linseed  oil,  by  weight.  Cut  all  ingre- 
dients very  small,  mix  well,  and  use  while  hot. 

37.  Stretch  of  Belts.— New  leather  belts  will  stretch 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  per  foot  of  length, 
and  hence  must  be  taken  up  until  the  limit  of  stretch  has    I 
been  reached.     Rubber  belts  are  said  to  stretch  continuously. 
Cotton  and  duck  belts  are  said  not  to  stretch  with  use. 

38.  Precautions  to  be  Observed  Whea  tlsins  Rubber 
Belts. — When  rubber  belts  are  used,  animal  oils  or  animal 
grease  should  never  be  used  on  them.  If  the  belt  should 
slip,  it  should  be  lightly  moistened  on  the  side  nearest  the 
pulley  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 


EXAMPLES   FOR    PKACTICB. 

1.     The  main  line  shaft  is  driven  at  90  revolutions  per  i 
is  to  drive  another  shaft  at  120  revolutions  per  minute ;  the  latter  shaft 
carries  a  pulley  20  inches  in  diameter.    How  large  a  pulley  should  be 
used  on  the  main  line  shaft  7  Ans.  2S{  in. 

3.  The  belt  wheel  of  an  engine  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and  makes 
65  revolutions  per  minute;  the  line  shaft  is  to  run  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute.     Wliat  size  pulley  should  be  used  ?  Ans.  52  ia. 

3.  The  driving  pulley  is  48  inches  in  diameter  and  makes  80  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  driven  pulley  being  20  inches  in  diameter,  how 
many  revolutions  per  minute  will  the  driven  shaft  make  ? 

Ans.  S16  R.  P.  M. 

4.  The  belt  wheel  of  an  engine  being  5  feet  la  diameter,  the  driven 
pulley  45  inches,  and  the  driven  shaft  to  make  00  revolutions  per 
minute,  what  should  be  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  belt  wheel ' 

Ans.  ert  R.  P.  u. 
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i.  Two  pulleys,  48  and  88  inches  in  diameter,  respectively,  are 
KHeet  6  inches  from  center  to  center.  What  is  the  lengtli  of  an  open 
Wt  (or  tiieae  pulleys  7  Ans.  81  ft.  10  in. 

1.  A  belt  speed  of  3.4O0  feet  fier  minute  liavjng  been  chosen,  what 
■idlh  of  single  belt  will  be  needed  to  transmit  30  horsepower?  The 
pnllersover  which  Ibe  belt  runs  are  equal  insi»e.     Ans.  11  in.,  nearly. 

I  Whit  horsepower  can  be  transmitted  by  a  single  belt  11  Inches 
lide  traveling  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per  minute  over  a  small  pulley 
00  Thich  its  arc  of  contact  is  150°?  Ans.  11 J  H.  P.,  nearly. 

&  With  a  belt  speed  of  1,800  feet  per  minute,  what  width  of  double 
Wt  »i!l  be  required  to  transmit  5  horsepower  over  pulleys  equal  in 
^me\tTi  Ans.  3i  in.,  nearly. 
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DRIVE«  AJXD  yOLLOWEll. 

■  39.  A  combination  of  wheels  and  axles,  as  in  Fig.  19,  is 
ailed  a  train.  The  wheel  in  a  train  to  which  motion  is 
inparted  from  a  wheel  on  another  shaft,  by  such  means  as  a 
belt  or  gearing,  is  called  the  driven  wheel  or  follower} 
the  wheel  that  imparts  the  motion  is  called  the  driver. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  wheel  and  axle  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  train  that  a  simple  lever  does  to  the  com- 
pound lever.  Letting  D„  /?„  /J„  etc.  represent  the  diam- 
eters of  the  driven  wheels,  and  (/,,  </,,  d,,  etc.  the  diameters 
of  the  different  drivers,  we  have  the  following  rule: 

finle  V-i. — T/ie  continued  product  of  the  force  and  the 
^meters  of  the  driven  wheels  equals  the  continued  product 
of  the  weight,  the  diameter  of  the  drum  that  mores  the  weighty 
and  the  diameters  of  the  drivers. 

Or,  /*x  D,X  D,y.  />„  etc,  =  IVX  d^x  d,X  <,  etc. 

Since  the  radii  of  several  circles  are  in  the  same  propor- 
tioa  to  one  another  as  the  diameters  of  the  same  circles,  it 
follows  that  the  radii  may  be  used  instead  of  the  diameters 
in  the  above  rule. 
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ExAHPLE.— If  the  radius  of  the  pulley  A.  F!g.  19.  is  20  incM 

15  inches,  and  of  £  24  inches,  and  the  radius  of  the  drum  ^  is  4  inches 
of  the  pinion  D  5  inches,  and  of  the  pinion  B  4  inches,  how  gresMl 
a  weight  will  a  force  of  1  pound  applied  at  P  raise  7 


Pio.  IS. 
Solution. — Applying  rule  12,  we  have 

lX20X15XM='fX4XfiX4.  - 

7.2(H) 


W-. 


m 


=  90  lb.     Ans. 


40.     Although  the  combination  of  wheels  in  this  ei! 
enables  the  lifting  of  a  weight  90  times  as  great  as  the  fore 
applied,  it  has  been  necessary  to  exert  the  force  through  a 
distance  90  times  the  height  through  which  the  weight  a 
raised.     It  is  a  universal  law  in  the  application  of  machines 
that  whennvr  there  is  a  gain  in  pmver  without  a  correspond-) 
ing  increase  in  the  initial  force,  there  is  a  loss  in  sfietds 
is  true  of  any  machine. 
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■■In  the  example,  if  P  were  to  move  the  entire  90  inches  in 
Istcond,  II' would  move  only  1  inch  in  the  same  period  of 


LW.  Instead  of  using  the  diameter  or  radius  of  a  gear,  as 
■the  last  example,  the  number  of  teeth  may  be  used  when 
mpmiag  the  weight  that  can  be  raised,  or  the  velocity. 

EXAMPLE,— The  radius  of  the  pullej-  --/,  Fig.  19,  is  40  inches  and 
Ito  ol  Fh  12  inches.  The  number  of  teeth  in  J  ia  9,  in  C  27,  in 
0  IS,  and  in  E  86.  If  the  weight  to  be  lifted  ia  1.800  pounds,  how 
|n«t»lorceat  P  \%  it  netessary  to  apply  to  the  belt  ? 

SoLUTiox.— Let  P  represent  Ihe  force;  then,  by  the  rule 
/"  X  40  X  37  X  3«  =  1,800  x  13  X  B  X  12, 
or  P  X  38,880  =  3,333.800. 


HtOtT, 
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=  60  lb.. 
=  tbf  imount  of  force  necessary  to  apply  to  the  belt. 


GEAR-WHEELS. 

42,  A  wheel  that  is  provided  with  teeth  that  mesh  with 
similar  teeth  on  another  wheel  is  called  a  gear-wheel,  or 
SBKr.    In  Fig.  20  is  shown  a  spur  ^rear.     On  spur  gears 
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the  teeth  are  usually  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  or  to 
its  shaft. 

Gears  are  said  to  be  in  mesh  when  the  tcctb  of  two  wheels, 
respectively,  engage  each  other  or  interlocfc, 

43.  In  Fig.  21  is  shown  a  pair  of  bevel  gears  in  mesh. 
Of  the  two  wheels  shown,  one  is  smaller  than  the  other; 
when  both  wheels  of  a  pair  of  bevel  gears  are  of  the  same 
diameter  they  are  called  mlt«T  g^atB.     In  Fig.  22  is  shown 


a  pair  of  miter  gears  in  mesh.     It  is  obvious  that  the  angle 
that  the  teeth  of  these  gears  make  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft 

must  be  45°. 

44.    Of  a  pair  of  gear-wheels  (either  spur  or  bevel)  having 
different  diameters,  the  smaller  is  called  a  pinion. 
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In  Fig.  23  is  shown  a  revolving  screw,  or  \vorm,  as  it  is 
called,  that  meshes  with  a  worm-wlieel.  It  is  used  to 
transmit  motion  from  one  shaft 
to  another  at  right  angles  to  it. 

As  the  worm  is  nothing  else 
than  a  screw,  each  revolution 
given  to  it  will  rotate  the 
wheel  a  distance  equal  to  the 
pilch  of  the  worm ;  consequent- 
ly, if  there  are  iO  teeth  in  t 
worm-wheel,  a  single -threaded  j 
Worm  must  make  40  revolu- 
tions in  order  to  turn  the  wheel 
once. 

45.  A  rack  is  a  straight 
bar  that  has  gear-teeth  cut  on 
il.   It  may  be  considered  as  part  fkj.  ■^. 

of  a  gear-wheel  in  which  the  diameter  is  infinitely  large.  The 
teeth  of  racks  are  proportioned  by  the  same  rules  as  those  of 
gear-wheels. 


TEETH  OF  GEAK-WTTEEI^. 

46.  The  object  in  designing  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels 
should  be  to  so  shape  them  that  the  motion  transmitted 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  with  a  corresponding  pair  of 
wheels,  or  cylinders,  without  teeth  and  running  tn  contact 
without  slipping.  Such  cylinders  are  called  pltcli  cylinders, 
and  arc  always  represented  on  the  drawing  of  a  gear-wheel 
by  a  line  called  the  pitch  cErclo  (see  Fig.  24).  The  pitch 
circle  is  also  called  the  pitctL  line. 

The  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  is  called  the  pitcli 
■llainelcr.  When  the  word  ' '  diameter "  is  applied  to 
scars,  it  Is  always  understood  to  mean  the  pitch  diameter, 
unless  especially  stated  as  the  "diameter  over  all"  or 
"diameter  at  the  root." 
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47.  Clnmlar  and  Diametral  Pitch. — The  distance 
from  a  point  on  one  tooth  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
next  tooth,  measured  along  tke  pilch  circle,  is  the  etrcnlsr 


pitch.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  circumference 
(pitch  circle)  by  the  number  of  teeth,  and  is  used  in- laying 
out  the  teeth  of  large  gears  and,  also,  when  calculating 
their  strength. 

It  would  be  very  convenient  Eo  have  the  circular  pitch 
expressed  in  manageable  numbers  like  1-inch,  }  inch,  etc. ; 
but  as  the  circumference  of  a  gear  is  3.1416  times  its  diam- 
eter, this  requires  awkward  numbers  for  the  diameters. 
Thus,  a  wheel  of  40  teeth,  1-inch  pitch,  would  have  a  cir- 
cumference on  the  pitch  circle  of  40  inches  and  a  diameter 
of  12.732  inches.  Of  the  two  it  is  more  convenient,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  have  the  diameters  expressed  in 
numbers  that  can  be  easily  handled.     In  order,  however,  to 
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^Sto  the  pitch  in  a  convenient  form  also,  a  pitch  has  been 
devised  that  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  diameter  and  called 
the  diametral  pitch. 

The  diametral  pitch  is  not  a  measurement  like  the  circu- 
lar pitch,  but  a  ratio.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  gear  to  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  ;  or,  it  is 
the  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  of  the  gear  for 
1  inch  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle.  It  is  obtained  by  divi- 
ding the  number  of  teeth  by  the  diameter. 

A  gear,  for  example,  has  60  teeth  and  is  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  diametral  pitch  is  the  ratio  of  60  to 
10^  ^^  =  C;  this  gear  would  be  called  a  G-pitch  gear. 
From  the  definition  it  follows  that  teeth  of  any  particular 
diametral  pitch  are  of  the  same  size  and  have  the  same 
width  on  the  pitch  line,  whatever  may  be  the  diameter  of 
the  gear.  Thus,  if  a  12-inch  gear  has  48  teeth,  it  will  be 
4  pitch.  A  24-inch  gear  to  have  teeth  of  the  same  size  will 
have  twice  48,  or  B6  teeth,  and  as  96  -;-  24  =  4,  has  the  same 
diametral  pitch  as  before. 

48.  Otlier  Definitions. — The  other  necessary  defini- 
tions applying  to  the  parts  of  a  gear  can  be  readily  under- 
stood from  Pig.  24.  The  thickness  of  the  tooth  and  the 
width  of  the  space  are  measured  on  the  pitch  circle.  A 
tooth  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  addendum,  or  part 
outside  of  the  pitch  circle,  and  the  root,  which  is  inside. 

A  line  through  the  outside  end  of  the  addendum  is  called 
the  addendum  circle,  or  addendum  line,  and  one  through 
the  inside  part  of  the  root  is  called  the  root  ciivile,  or 
root  line.  The  amount  by  which  the  width  of  the  space 
is  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  is  called  the  back- 
lasih,  or  rfde  clearance. 


49.  Proportions  for  Gear-Teetli. — With  gears  of  large 
size,  and  often  with  cast  gears  of  all  sizes,  the  circular- 
pitch  system  is  used.  In  these  cases,  it  is  usual  to  have  the 
addendum,  whole  depth,  and  thickness  of  the  tooth  conform 
to  arbitrary  rules  based  on  the  circular  pitch. 
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The  usual  proportions  are  (or  cast  gears:  Addcndurc^"^^'! 
=  .3  X  circular  pitch.  Root  =  .4  X  circular  pitcb.  Thicfc^^ 
ness  of  tooth  =  .48  X  circular  pitch. 

The  gears  most  often  met  with  are  the  cut  gears  of  smal^EU 
and  medium  size  like  those,  for  example,  on  machine  tools  — s^ 
which   are   almost   invariably   diametral -pitch   gears.     Th^^* 
teeth  are  cut  from  the  solid  with  standard  milling  cutters —    . 
proportioned  with  the  diametral  pitch  as  a  basis.     This  sys---  — 
tem  is  also  coming  into  use  for  cast  gearing.     In  all  dia.  — 
metral-pitch  gears,  the  addendum,  in  inches,  is  made  equa_  "^ 
to  1  divided  by  the  diametral  pitch,  and  the  working  deptt:» 
to  twice  the  addendum.     The  end  clearance  is  usually  takers 
equal  to  ^  the  addendum  for  cut  gears,  though  The  Brown  ife^ 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  use  ^"5  the  thickness  of  th^ 
tooth  on  the  pitch  line  as  the  clearance.     The  side  clear- 
ance, or  "backlash,"  is  barely  enough  to  give  a  good  wort— 
ing  fit,  and  seldom  exceeds  -^g  the  pitch. 

Using  the  above  proportions,  a  4-pitch  gear  wiU  have  th^ 
addendum  =  1  -j-  4  =  ^  inch;  the  working  depth  will  l>^= 
2  X  i  =i  inch ;  and  the  clearance,  if  made  ^  the  addendunB.  * 
I  X  i  =  A  inch.  The  whole  length  of  the  tooth  will  t>^^ 
i-{-^  =  ^^  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  tooth  will  be  on^  — 
half  the  circular  pitch,  nearly.  In  a  10-pitch  wheel,  tl»_^ 
addendum  will  be  ^  inch  and  the  length  of  the  toot^l"*-  1 
■Jf  inch;  in  a  2i-pitch,  it  will  be  1 -r- 2J  =  J  inch  and  th»  ^^ 
length  ^  inch. 


FORMS  OF  GEAK-TEETH. 

60.  The  forms  of  teeth  used  in  ordinary  practice  for*^** 
part  of  certain  curves  known  as  the  fpicychid,  hypocyclot^^' 
and  involute. 

51.  The  Eplcj-cloldal  Tooth. — In  the  so-called  epicy^' 
clotdal  tooth,  which  more  properly  is  called  a  cychidal  toott** 
the  face  of  the  tooth  is  part  of  an  epicycloid,  and  the  : 
part  of  a  hypocycloid. 
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An  epicycloldal  curve  is  the  path  described  by  any  poiat 
of  a  circle  rolling,  without  slipping,  on  the  outside  of 
another  circle.  A  hypocyclold  is  the  path  described  by 
any  point  of  a  circle  rolling,  without  slipping,  on  the  inside 
of  another  circle, 

Epicycloida!  teeth  can  always  be  recognized  by  their 
appearance;  they  are  formed  by  two  curves  that,  com- 
mencing at  the  pitch  circle,  curve  in  opposite  directions. 
Pig.  25  clearly  exhibits  the  characteristic  tooth  form. 


' ^he  use  of  epicycloidal  teeth  is  being  gradually  aban- 
doned, as  they  possess  some  practical  defects,  the  chief 
'^^fect  being  that  the  center -to-center  distance  of  the  two 
Bears  must  be  practically  perfect  in  order  to  insure  a  uni- 
'orm  velocity  of  the  driven  gear. 

5S.  Involute  Teeth, — In  Fig.  30  is  shown  the  involute 
™nn  of  tooth,  which  is  composed  of  but  one  curve. 

The  involute  is  the  path  described  by  any  point  of  a 
'^ig  that  is  being  wound  on  or  off  a  cylinder,  the  cylinder 
"^ilg  stationary.  In  the  involute  system,  the  sides  of  the 
^*Wh  of  the  rack  are  straight  lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26. 

Involute  teeth  have  two  great  advantages  over  epicycloi- 
^1  teeth;  (1)  They  are  stronger  for  the  same  pitch,  as 
^  are  ikicker  at  the  root.     (2)     The  gears  may  be  spread 
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slightly  apart  so  that  their  pitch  circles  do  not  r 


one  another,  without  affecting  the  perfect  action  of  the  teef^' 
to  an  appreciable  extent . 


GEAR    CAXCrLATIONa, 

53.  The  Circular- Pitch  Sj-stem. — For  calculating  tb 
pitch  diameter,  numljcr  of  teeth,  etc.   of  gear-wheels,  w 
have,  for  the  circular-pitch  system,  the  following  rules, 
where       /"=  circular  pitch  in  inches; 

T=  number  of  teeth; 

D  =  pitch  diameter  of  the  gear  m  mches. 

54.  To  find  the  pitch  diameter  of  a  gear-wheel  in  inchi 
when  the  pitch  and  number  of  teeth  are  given: 

Kule   13.^  The  pitch  diameter  equals  the  product  of  1^ 
fitch  and  the  number  of  teeth  divided  by  3. 1^6. 

3.1410 


Or, 


Example. — What  is  the  diameter  o£  the  pitch  circle  of  a  gear-whc;^" 
that  has  75  teeth  and  whose  pitch  is  LOTS  inches? 
Solution.— Applying  rule  13,  we  have 


k. 
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To  find  the  number  of  leeth   in   a   gear-wheel  whim 
the  diameter  and  pitch  are  given: 

Rule    14.— /'Af   number    of  teeth    equals    lite  produfl    of 
3.J4J8  and  the  diameter  divided  by  the  pitch. 


Example. — The  diameter  of  a  gear-wheel  is  40  inches  and  the  pitch 
of  the  teeth  is  1,675  inches:  how  many  teeth  arc  there  in  the  wheel  ? 


—Applying  the  rule  ju 
3^*18X40  _ 


75  teeth.     Ans. 


36.  To  find  the  pitch  of  a  gear-wheel  when  ihe  diameter 
and  the  number  of  teeth  are  given: 

Bale  15.— The  pitch  of  the  teeth  equals  the  product  of 
3.  H16  and  ihe  diameter  divided  by  the  number  of  leeth. 

^^^»eth 

SOLU 


p=  - 


T 


—The  diameter  o£  a  gear-wheel  is  40  inches  and  ii 
Cteeth;  what  Is  the  pitch  of  the  leelh  ? 
Solution. — By  rule  15,  we  have 
_3J416Xj«_ 


-  =  l,87n  ii 


^^^BV*  The  mamctral-Pltcb  Mystem. — The  diameter  of 
HHRb  gear-wheel,  ihe  number  of  teeth,  etc.  are  given  by  the 
I  sc^luwiQg  rules,  where  /  ^  =  diametral  pitch ;  />„  =  outside 
I  diameter;  iV=  number  of  teeth;  and  the  other  letters  have 
I        the  same  meaning  as  in  the  three  preceding  rules. 

To  find  the  pitch  diameter  of  the  gear-wheel  when 
inber  of  teeth  and  the  pitch  are  given: 

•■■eih  by  the  diametral 
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have  40  teeth.  4  pitch;  what  it 


ExAUPLB. — A  wheel 
I  diameter  7 

SoLOTiON, — By  applying  rule  16,  we  have 


Z)  =  "  =  10l», 


all,  that  i 


59,  To  find  the  diameter  over  all,  that  is.  the  diamete^^r 
of  the  blank  from  which  the  gear-whee!  is  cut,  the  numbe^^^ 
of  teeth  and  the  diametral  pitch  being  given: 

Rule  n.—Adii  2  to  the  number  of  teeth  and  divide  by  U 
dia  metra  I  pitch . 

the  diameter  over  all  th^- 


A=- 


ExAKPLB. — In  the  last  example,  what 
blank? 

Solution.— Applying  the  rule  just  giv 


eget 


Z)„^:!^  =  ]Oiin.     Ans, 

GO.    The  number  of  teeth  and  the  outside  diameter  o^^-^^ 
the  gear-wheel  being  known,  to  find  the  diametral  pitch: 

Rule  18. — Add  2  to  the  number  of  the  teeth  and  divide  i, 
the  outside  diameter. 


meter  oW-  ^"^ . 
,itch:  J 

divide  by^~'^ 


Or, 


A 


Example.— A  gear-wheel  has  60  teeth  and  is  6}  inches  in  diameter  " 
over  all;  what  is  the  diametral  pitch  ? 

SOUTTION,- By  applying  rule  18,  we  get 


P^  = 


81 


61,  To  find  the"  diametral  pitch,  the  number  of  teeth 
and  the  pitch  diameter  being  known: 

Rale  1ft. — Divide  the  number  of  teeth  by  the  pitch  diam- 
eter. 

Or,  P^  = 


EXAKPLB.- A  wheel  has  90  teeth  and  i1 
what  is  the  diametral  pitch? 


N 
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iDLtFTiOM. — By  rule  19,  we  gel 


62.  The  pitch  diameter  and  the  diametral  pitch  being 
given,  to  obtain  the  number  of  teeth: 

llule  30 — Multiply  the  pitch  diameter  by  the  diametral 
pitch. 

Or,  N=  DP^. 

EKAKPI.B. — How  many  teeth  are  there  in  a  gear-wheel  having  a 
pilch  diameter  of  30  inches  and  a  diametral  pitch  of  fi  7 

SoLCTioM. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  gel 
A^  =  30  X  5  =  180  teeth.    Ana. 

63.  The  diameter  over  all  and  the  diametral  pitch  being 
given,  to  find  the  number  of  teeth: 

Bole    SI. — Subtract  2  from   the  product  of  the  outside 
diameter  and  the  diametral  pitch. 
Or,  N=D^P.,-  2. 

EXAHPLB. — How  many  lO-pJlch  teeth  has  a  gear-wheel  having  an 
le  diameter  of  61  inches  ? 
tLUTiON. — By  rule  21,  we  get 

A'=  8)  X  10  -  2  =  80  teeth.     Ana. 

The  standard  diametral  pitches  used  for  cut  gears 

%  as  follows:  2,  2^,  2i,  2J,  3.  3i,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  12, 

k  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  28;  30,  32.  36,  40,  48.     Gears  hav- 

f  a  diametral  pitch  differing  from  those  given  here  are, 

dsiially,  either  very  large  or  very  small. 

65,  Diameters  and  Distances  Between  Centers. — 
The  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  gear-wheels  being 
known  and  the  ratio  of  their  speeds,  the  diameter  of  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  smaller  wheel  is  given  by  the  following 
mle, 
where  A  ~  center-to-center  distance ; 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute  of  large  gear; 
r  =  revolutions  per  minute  of  small  gear; 
d  =  pitch  diameter  of  small  gear. 
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Rnle  22 Multiply  twice  tlie  center-to-ftnttT  distance  £ 

the  number  of  ret'Olutions  of  the  large  gear,  and  divide  tC 
product  by  the  sum  of  the  revolutions  of  the  large  and  sma  ^^=iB  , 
par.  ] 

Or  V-2-^*  I 

O''  ''-RT?  \ 

Example. — Given,  the  distance  between  centers  =  6^  inches; 
small  gear  is  to  make  24  revolutions  for  every  8  revolutions  of 
large  gear.    What  is  the  diameter  of  each  gear? 

SoLiTTiOK.— By  rule  S8, 


rf=l 


_^_2  ^  21  ii 


,  the  diameter  of  the  small  wheel. 


Then,  as  the  center  distance  is  equal  to  the  su 
I   two  wheels,  the  radius  of  the  large  wheel  is  5}  - 
diameter  is  ij  X  3  =  8i  >u-     Ans. 


1  of  the  radii  of  t 

^^Al  in       >ith4  ' 


number  of  teeth  or  the  speed  of  one  of  two  gear-wheels  th^^^^* 
are  to  gear  together: 

Let  N  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  dri 
wheel ; 
«  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  drive 

wheel ; 
T  =  number  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wheel; 
t  =  number  of  teeth  in  the  driven  wheel. 
Bnle  S3. — The  number  of  teeth  in  the  driving ivheel  tt^tu 
the  product  of  the  number  of  teeth  and  number  of  revolutior^ 
of  the  driven  wheel  divided  by  the  number  of  revolutions  c 
the  driving  wheel. 


Or, 


r=y 


EXAMPLB. — The  driven  wheel  has  21  teeth  and  will  make  6fi  ri 
tions  per  minute ;  if  the  driving  wheel  makes  09  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, how  many  teeth  are  there  in  the  driving  wheel? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  S3,  we  hnvc 


27  X6B 


=  18  teeth.     Ans. 
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67.  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  driving 
irheel  and  the  driven  wheel  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
driving  wheel  being  given,  to  find  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
driven  wheel : 

Rule  2i. — T/te  number  of  teeth  in  the  driven  wheel  equals 
Ike  product  of  the  number  of  teeth  and  revolutions  per  minute 
of  Ike  driving  wheel  divided  by  tfw  number  of  revolutiorts  per 
minute  of  the  driven  iv/ieel. 

T  ,V 
Or,  /  =  ~. 


EXAHPLB. — The  driving  wheel  has  18  teeth  and  makes  9S  revolu- 
tjoos  p«r  minute,  and  the  driven  wheel  must  make  (tG  revolutions  per 
"cinuie;  how  many  teeth  must  there  be  in  the  driven  wheel  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  have 


18  X 


ae 


=  27  teeth.    Ana. 


68.  The  number  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wheel  and  the 
driven  wheel  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of 
the  driving  wheel  being  given,  to  find  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  of  the  driven  wheel : 

Enle  2S. —  Thf  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
driven  wheel  equals  the  product  of  the  number  of  teeth  and 
number  of  rrvolutions  of  the  driving  wheel  divided  by  the 
number  of  teeth  of  the  driven  wheel 

E3CAMPLB. — There  are  18  teeth  in  the  driving  wheel  and  it  nukes 
S9  revolutions  per  minute;  how  many  revolutions  per  minute  will  the 
driven  wheel  make  if  it  has  27  teeth  ? 


4 


—Applying  rule  85,  ■ 


8  R.  P.  M     Ana. 


The  number  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wheel  and  the 
driven  wheel  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of 
the  driven  wheel  being  given,  to  find  the  number  of  revolu- 
baas  per  minute  of  the  driving  wheel; 
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Rule  26. — The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  driving  wktel 
equals  the  product  of  the  number  of  teeth  and  revolutions  of 
the  driven  w/ieel  divided  by  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  driving 
wheel. 


Or, 


N: 


tn 


ExAHPi.8  I.— If  there  are  27  teeth  in  the  driven  wheel  and  if  it 
makes  68  revolutions  per  minute,  how  miiny  revolutions  per  minnte 

will  the  driving  wheel  make  if  it  has  18  teeth  ? 

Solution.^ Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  have 


N 


27X86 

"      18      ' 
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ExAHPLB  2.— In  Fig.  27,  the  crank-shaft  makes  60  revolutions  per 
minute;  the  governor  pulley  is  4  inches  in  diameter;  the  bevelgearon 
the  governor  pulley  shaft  has  19  teeth;  the  bevel  gear  that  meshes 
with  it  and  drives  the  governor  has  30  teeth.  The  governor  is  to 
make  0S  revolutions  per  minute:  what  should  be  the  size  of  the  pulley 
on  the  crank'Shaft  ? 


Solution. — First  determine  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  4-inch 
pulley  in  order  that  the  governor  shall  turn  95  times  jier  minute. 
Applying  rule  20yN  =  ~  =  — jg— '  =  *''*'  revolutions  of  gear  on 
pulley  shaft  =  revolutions  of  governor  pulley.  Now,  applying  rule  3, 
the  diamete:  of  the  pulley  on  the  crank-shaft  =  -^  =  — ^ —  =  10  in. 
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BXAWLB  S. — In  Pig.  2T,  the  flywheel  is  H  feet  in  diameter  and  drives 
aS-foot  pulley  on  the  main  shaft.  A  14-inch  pulley  on  the  main  shaft 
drives  a  IS-inch  pulley  on  the  countershaft.  A  13-inch  pulley  on  the 
ocnntershaft  drives  a  13-inch  pulley  on  a  shaft  on  which  is  a  pinion 
that  meshes  into  a  large  gear  attached  to  the  face  plate  of  a  large  lathe, 
and  which  has  108  teeth.  How  many  teeth  must  the  pinion  have  in 
order  that  the  face  plate  may  make  BJ  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

SoLCTios. — Applying  rule  5,  to  find  the  revolutions  per  minute  of 
the  main  shaft,  — ~ —  =  M  R.  P.  M.    Applying  the  same  rule  again 


to  find  the   revolutions   of   the  countershaft. 


11X06 


I  R,  P.  M. 


Applying  it  once  m 
luroslivesmallgear,  - 
^ISteeth  in  pinion  ( 


i  find  the  revolutions  of  the  pulley  thai 
'  =  84  R.  P.  M.    Applying  rule  83,  '"^^  ^* 


EXAMPLES   FOB  PRACTtCB. 

1.  The  driving  pulley  makes  110  R.  P.  M.  and  is  21  inches  in 
diameter:  what  should  be  the  site  of  the  driven  pullev  in  order  to 
tnaie  3S5  R  p.  M,  ?  '      Ana.  6  in. 

3.    The  main  shaft  of  a  certain  shop  makes  130  R.  P.  M.    It  is 

^ired  to  have  the  countershaft  make  150  R.  P.  M     There  are  on 

(land  pulleys  16  inches,  34  inches,  28  inches,  35  inches,  and  38  inches  in 

diameter.    Can  two  of  these  be  used,  or  must  a  new  pulley  be  ordered  ? 

Ans.  Use  the  28-lnch  and  85-inch  pulleys. 

3.  The  pinion  (driver)  malces  1T4  R.  P.  M.  and  the  follower 
84  R.  P.  M. ;  how  many  teeth  must  the  pinion  have  if  the  follower  has 
"teeth?  Ans.  12  teeth. 

4  If  an  engine  flywheel  is  W  inches  in  diameter  and  makes 
1*) ft- P.M..  what  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  on  the  main 
»hatt  to  make  13S  R.  P.  U.  7  Ana.  88*  in. 

!  What  is  the  pitch  diameter  of  a  gear  whose  circular  pilch  is 
U  inches  and  has  38  teeth  7  Ans.  ll.Uin. 

•■  How  many  teeth  are  there  in  a  gear  whose  circular  pitch  is 
^  inch  and  which  is  28  inches  in  diameter  7  Ans.  93  teeth. 

T.  Whiit  is  the  circular  pitch  of  a  gear  whose  diameter  is 
"CT  inches  and  which  has  139  teeth?  Ans.  ^  in. 

^  What  is  the  pilch  diameter  of  a  gear-wheel  having  80  teeth. 
'  iUmelral  pitch  ?  Ans.  11|  in. 

9.  What  is  the  over-all  diameter  of  a  gear-wheel  of  9  diametral 
ptch  and  47  teeth  ?  Ans.  Sf  in. 


I 
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10.  What  is  the  diametral  pitch  of  a  gear-wheel  having  90  tee"    ^'I'J 

and  an  outside  diameter  of  5j  inches  ?  Ans.  18  pill —      ihij 

11.  How  many  teeth  of  20  diametral  pitch  can  be  cut  in  a  gea^^^fJ 
wheel  having  aa  outside  diameter  of  2^  inches  ?  Ans.  40  teet  — Jthj 

12.  If  the  center-to-center  distance  of  two  gear-wheels  is  8  inch'    -^ai 
and  the  small  gear  is  to  make  4  revolutions  for  1  revolution  of  t^ET  bfl 


large  gear,  what  must  be  the  dia 


r  of  the  large  gear? 


Ans.  D.S  L^ 

id  the  driv— 


I 


IS.    In  a  pair  of  gear-wheels,  the  driver  has  48  to 
wheel  58  teeth.     IE  the  driven  wheel  makes  98  revolutions  per  mini 
how  many  revolutions  must  the  driver  make  ?  Ans.  114^  R.  P. 

14.    In  a  train  of  gears,  the  drivers  have  16.  80.  24,  and  18 
respectively;  the  followers  have  12.  S4,  86.  40  teeth,  respectively, 
the  first  driver  makes  80  R.  P.  M.,  how  many  R.  P.  M.  will  the  last  t- 
lower  make  t  Ans.  40  R.  P.  I 


FIXED   AND    MOVABLE   PULLETS. 

70.  Pulleys  are  also  used  for  hoisting  or  raising  loads,  io 
vhich  case  the  frame  that  supports  the  axle  of  the  pulley  ^ 
called  the  block. 

71.  A  fixed  pulley  is  one  whose  block  is  not  movabll^^i 
as  in  Fig.  28.     In  this  case,   if  the  weight   If' be  lifted  ^^ 


pulling  down  P,  the  other  end  of  the  cord  fFwill  evide»  ^y 
move  the  same  distance  upwards  that  P  moves  downwar*^*.' 
hence,  P  must  equal  W. 
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A  morable  pulley  is  one  whose  block  is  movable,  as 
in  Fig,  29.  One  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  the  beam 
uid  the  weight  is  suspended  from  the  pulley,  the  other  end 
of  the  cord  being  drawn  up  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  force  P.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  if  P  acts  through  a 
certain  distance,  say  1  foot,  If  will  move 
through  half  that  distance,  or  6  inches; 
hence,  a  pull  of  1  pound  at  P  will  lift 
3  pounds  at  IK 

The  same  would  also  be  true  i£  the 
free  end  of  the  cord  were  passed  over  a 
fixed  pulley,  as  in  Fig,  30,  in  which  case 
.  the  fixed  pulley  merely  changes  the  direc- 
tion in  which  P  acts,  so  that  a  weight 
of  1  pound  hung  on  the  free  end  of  the 
cord  will  balance  3  pounds  hung  from 
the  movable  pulley. 

73.  A  comTjInatlon  of  pulleys,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  31,  is  sometimes  used. 
In  this  case  there  are  three  movable 
and  three  fixed  pulleys,  and  the  amount 
of  movement  of  W^  owing  to  a  certain 
movement  of  P,  is  readily  found. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are 
6  parts  of  the  rope,  not  counting  the 
free  end;  hence,  if  the  movable  block  be 
lifted  1  foot,  P  remaining  in  the  same 
position,  there  will  be  1  foot  of  slack  in 
each  of  the  6  parts  of  the  rope,  or 
6  feet  in  all.  Therefore,  P  must  move 
G  feet  in  order  to  take  up  this  slack,  or 
P  moves  C  limes  as  far  as  W.  Hence, 
^'°'  *"■  1  pound  at  /'will  support  6  pounds  at  W, 

since  the  force  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
moves  equals  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  distance  through 
vihich  it  moves.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  are  three 
movable  pulleys,  and  that  3x2  =  6. 


< 
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LAW  OF  COMBIXAXIOX  OF  PtTIOJETS. 

74,  Rule  87. — /«  any  combination  c/  pulleys  where  ent 
y  continuous  rope  is  ustif,  a  load  on  the  free  end  will  balance  a 
I  weight  on  the  movable  block  as  tnany  times  as  great  as  itself 
I  as  there  are  parts  ef  the  rope  supporting  the  load,  not  eaxniing 
\  the  free  end,  assutning  that  there  are  no  friction  losses. 

The  above  law  is  good  whether  the  pulleys  are  side  by 
L.side,  as  in   the  ordinary  block  and  tackle,  or  whether  they 
are  in  line  and  beneath  one  another. 

EXAUPLB. — In  a  block  and  tackle  having  5  movable  puUeTS,  ho«' 
greac  a  force  muEt  be  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  rope  to  raise 
1,250  pounds,  assuming  that  there  are  no  friction  losses  ? 

xTiON. — Since  there  are  5  movable  pulleys,  there  must  be  10  part^ 
I  of  the  rope  to  support  them.     Hence,  according  to  the  above  law, 
r  force  applied  to  the  free  end  will  support  a  load  10  times  as  great  a" 
\  itself,  or  the  force  =  ^^  =  IM  tb.     Arts. 


75,  Fi'lctlonal  !Losses. — Owing  to  the  friction  of  th" 
sheaves  and  the  friction  and  resistance  to  bending  of  th»-  -** 
rope,  it  is  not  possible  to  move  a  weight  with  a  block  ana 
tackle  by  applying  the  theoretical  force  calculated  by  th»  -^ 
above  rule.  The  actual  pull  required  depends  on  suet  — 
r  Actors  as  the  condition  of  the  rope  and  the  friction  an» 
J  number  of  the  sheaves.  By  experiment  it  has  been  deters 
mined  that  under  average  conditions  the  load  that  can  I 
raised  with  a  block  and  tackle  having  2  sheaves  will  averag'^ 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  load;  with  3  sheaves: 
about  80  per  cent. ,  with  i  sheaves,  about  75  per  cent. ;  vi'nZ- 
5  sheaves,  about  70  per  cent  ;  mth  6  sheaves,  about  (i6  pe:^^* 
cent. ;  with  7  sheaves,  about  03  per  cent, ;  and  with  8  sheaves 
about  tiO  per  cent.  No  records  of  tests  with  a  larger  numbe=^^^  ' 
of  sheaves  have  been  made  public ,  the  decrease  in  the  loa»-^^ 
that  can  be  lifted  will  probably  vary  in  about  the  same  ratid^^' 
Let_/".  =  the  force  applied  at  the  free  end  of  the  rope; 

c  =  the  percentage  of  the  actual  load  to  the  thec:::^^ 

retical  load,  expressed  decimally; 
m  =  the  number  of  parts  of  rope  supporting  the  loa^  i 
I  =  the  load  to  be  raised. 
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Then,  the  force  that  is  actuaUy  required  to  raise  a  giv 
load,  may  be  found  apprnximately  by  I 

Rule  28. — Dnijde  the  load  by  tkf  product  of  ilif  number 
of  parts  of  the  rope  supporting  the  load  ami  the  per  cent,  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  sheaves  used. 


'.. — In  aa  ordinary  block  and  tackle  baviug  six  parts  of  the 
e  supporting  the  load,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  31,  how  great  a  force  mi 

■CluaUy  be  applied  to  raise  3,000  pounds? 

^Sonn-roM,— According  to  Art.  76,  e  may  be  taken  as  -W,  tin 
g  t  parts  of  the  rope.     Applying  rule  28, 

/.  =  g^59^  =  005  lb.,  nearly.      Ans. 

76.  The  load  that  may  actually  be  raised  with  a  block 
and  tackle  will  be  approximately  given  by  the  following  rule; 

Bole  2,9.— Multiply  the  force  to  be  applied  to  the  free  end 
of  Iht  rope  by  the  number  of  parts  of  rope  supporting  the  load 
*«a  h  the  per  cent,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  sheaves 

used. 

Or,  l  =  f,mc. 

SxAMrn.  —If  there  are  enough  men  pulling  on  the  free  end  of  the  rope 
•>( »  block  and  tackle  having  four  parts  of  the  rope  supporting  the  load 
w  eiert  a  force  of  250  pounds,  what  weight  may  they  eipect  to  raise? 

SoiDTioH.^There  being  4  parts  of  the  rope,  bv  An.  75,  f  =  .70. 
Then  by  rule  a», 

/  -  360  X  4  X  .75  =  T.W  lb.     Ans. 

77.  If  the  free  end  of  the  hauling  rope  passes  first  around 
a  stationary  sheave,  as  in  Fig.  31 ,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference in  what  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  sheave  the  rope 
is  palled.  If  it  passes  first  around  a  movable  sheave,  how- 
ev'er,  as  in  Fig.  2U,  the  pull  must  be  exerted  in  a  line  parallel 
\o  the  Une  of  action  of  the  resistance,  or  a  line  joining  the 
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centers  of  the  movable  and  stationary  sheaves,  in  order  &<? 
obtain  the  maximum  effect.     If  the  rope  pulls  on  the  mo'^^-^ 
able  sheave  at  an  angle,  its  effect  will  be  a  displacement 
sideways,  instead  of  straight  up. 


78.  The  Weston  dlflbrentlal  pulley  block,  more  com- 
monly known  as  a  chain  bolst,  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  With 
the  help  of  this  device,  one 
man  can  hoist  a  load  far  be- 
yond what  can  be  done  with 
the  ordinary  block  and  tackle. 
There  are  two  pulleys  slightly 
different  in  size  alongside  of 
each  other  in  the  stationary 
block  and  rigidly  connected 
so  as  to  turn  together.  An 
endless  chain  passes  over 
both  pulleys  and  supports 
the  movable  block  in  one  of 
its  bights.  The  other  loop, 
or  bight,  is  free  and  forms 
the  hauling  part.  This  kind 
of  a  pulley  block  possesses 
the  valuable  property  that 
the  load  can  be  stopped  any- 
where by  simply  ceasing  to 
haul  on  the  boisUog  part  of 
the  free  loop. 
[  pulley  block  is  shown  in  dia- 
grammatic form.  Suppose  that  the  part  a  of  the  free  bight 
is  pulled  downwards,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
Evidently,  the  upper  pulleys  will  both  turn  in  the  direction 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrow. 
Then,  the  left-hand  part  of  the  bight  supporting  the  mov- 
able pulley  will  move  upwards,  and  the  right-hand  part 
downwards.  But  as  the  large  and  small  pulley  of  the  upper 
block  move  together,  it  follows  that  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  bight   supporting  the  movable  sheave  will  run  faster 


In  Fig.  33  the  differentij 
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over  the  large  pulley  than  the  right-hand  side  oE  the  bight 
will  run  downwards  over  the  small  pulley.  The  result  is 
that  the  upward  motion  of  the  movable  block  will  be  equal 
to  one-haI£  the  difference  of  the  distances  passed  over  in 
the  same  time  by  fixed  points  in  both  sides  of  the  bight. 

79.  UlCferential  chain  liolsts  are  invariably  so  con- 
structed that  one  man  can  hoist  any  load  up  to  the  maximum 
capacity  o£  the  hoists.  This  maximum  load  will  usually  be 
found  stamped  on  the  upper  block,  and  there  is,  hence,  no 
need  in  practice  of  calculating  the  force  that  must  be  exerted 
to  hoist  a  load  with  a  chain  hoist. 

^^P  EXAAII'LES    FOIt   PRACTICE. 

1.  In  a  block  and  tackle  with  four  parts  of  the  ropa  supporting  the 
load,  (a)  what  {orce  will  be  required  to  lift  800  pounds,  assuming  that 
there  are  no  friction  losses?  (i)  What  force  may  be  expected  to  be 
BCtnaUy  required,  taking  friction  into  account?  Ua)    75  lb. 

2.  A  man  weighing  130  pounds  throws  his  whole  weight  on  the  free 
end  of  the  rope  of  a  block  and  tackle  with  six  parts  of  the  rope  sup- 
porting the  load.  What  weight  can  he  raise,  (a)  assuming  that  there 
are  no  friction  losses?    (£]  taking  friction  into  account? 

n«)    mib, 
^^_  U*)    «Q  lb.,  about 


THE  rNCLINED  PLANE. 

An  Inclined  plane  is  a  slope,  or  flat  surface,  making 


80. 

an    angle  with    another 
surface  or  base  plane, 

81.  Three  cases  may 
arise  in  practice  with  an 
mclined  plane  having  a 
horizontal  base  plane  : 
(l)  Where  the  force  acts 
parallel  to  the  plane,  as 
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1  Fig.  34.     (2)  Where  the  lorce  acts  parallel  to  the  bas  - 
s  in  Fig.  35.     (3)  Where  the  force  acts  at  an  s 

plane  or    to  t 


as  in  Fig. 

83.  Relation  itfe^:^—- 
trwecn.  Force  ui^  '^3  | 
Welifht.— In  Fig.  .1—4. 
the  relation  existirw-  g 
between  the  force  ar*.  d  l 
the  weight  is  easiS. )'  I 
found.  The  weight  a,  ^*-  I 
cends  a  distance  equ  ^s\      ] 

to  c  d,  or  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane,  while  the  forc=i:e 

acts  through  a  distance 

equal    to    a  b,    or    the 

length   of  the   inclined 

plane.     Therefore, 

Bale  30.— Tff  find 
the  force,  multiply  the 
weight  by  the  height  of 
the  plane  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  length 
of  tlte  plane.  To  find 
the  weight  tluit  can 
be  raised,  multiplv  the 
force  by  the  length  of  the  plane 
the  height  of  the  plane. 


nd  divide  this  product  c 


Or,  let  P  =  force ; 

/  =  length  of  the  plane; 
b  =  base  of  the  plane; 
h  =  height  of  plane ; 
iV  =  weight. 


Example  1.— The  length  of  an  inciined  plane  is  40  feet  and  i**^ 
height  is  S  feet;  what  forte  is  required  to  sustain  a  weight  o(  lOOpound* 
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I  SonrTioN.— Applying  rule  30,  we  havi 
_  100X5 


p^': 


l3ilb.    An! 


BiAiiPLE  2,— Ttte  length  of  an  inclined  plane  is  8  feet  and  its  height 
iilMnchw,  what  weight  will  a  force  of  J20  pounds  support? 
SotUTioN. — Applying  the  rule  just  given, 


83.  In  Fig.  35,  the  force  is  supposed  to  act  parallel  to 
the  base  for  any  position  of  IV;  therefore,  while  If  is  mov- 
ing from  the  level  ac  to  li,  or  through  the  height  f  i  of  the 
inclined  plane,  P  will  move  through  a  distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  base  ac.  When  the  force  acts  parallel  to 
the  base,  we  have 

Bale  31. —  To  find  the  force  required,  multiply  the  weight  by 
tktkiight  of  the  plane  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  of 
ikt  base  of  the  plane.  To  find  the  weight  that  can  be  raised, 
itnliiply  the  force  by  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  plane  ami 
dh-idi  the  product  by  the  height  of  the  plane. 


txuiPLB  I.— With  a  base  80  feet  long  and  a  height  of  S  feet,  what 
Will  sustain  a  weight  of  15  pounds  ? 
SoLCTios.— By  rule  31, 


r   —  — gg —  —  i-J  lu.      /Vila. 

EXAUPtR  S. — A  force  of  12  pounds  sustains  a 
ybOM  base  is  fi  feet  long  and  whose   height  is 


lOUiTiOK.— Applying  the  rule  jus 


^^^Br   Fig.  36,  no   rule  can  be   given.     The  ratio  of  the 

USwer  varies  as  the  position  of  [^varies;  it  may  be  deter- 

niined  by  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  forces.     As  IV 


i 


\ 
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shifts  its  position,  the  angle  that  its  cord  makes  with  th< 
face  of  the  plane  varies,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
depends  on  this  angle;  the  smaller  the  angle  the  less  is 
required  to  be  in  order  to  support  a  given  weight  on  a  givers 
plane. 

84,  Applications  of  tlie  Inclined  Plane. — The  wedge 

is  a  movable  inclined  plane  that  in  various  modifications 

serves  for  many  different 

X  purposes.     In  the  form  of 

a  stake  wedge,  as  shown 
FIG  87.  in  Fig.  37,  it  serves  to 

move  heavy  weights  or  to  separate  closely  joined  pieces  of 
material.  In  the  form  of  a  cold  chisel  or  knife,  it  serves  to 
sever  substances.  In  the  form  of  a  key,  it  serves  to  move 
the  brasses  in  the  different  pin-joint  connections  of  a  steam 
engine.  Familiar  examples  of  inclined  planes  about  machin- 
ery are  the  keys  used  for  fastening  a  crank  to  the  crank- 
shaft or  a  pulley  to  the  shaft;  in  some  designs  of  cross- 
heads,  the  cotters  securing  the  crosshead  to  the  piston  rod 
are  an  example  of  an  inclined  plane;  as  are  also  the  ad- 
justable shoes  in  many  designs  of  crossheads  for  steam 
engines. 

85,  Taper  of  Keys. — In  keys,  cotters,  and  stake  wedges, 
it  is  customary  to  express  the  inclinations  as  a  certain 
amount  per  foot,  or 
taper  per  foot.  Thus,  fn 
in  Fig.  38,  the  incli-  ^-' 
nation  would  be  3  —  2      ^ 


=  1  inch  in  12  inches,  fig.  88. 

and  the  taper  would  be,  as  there  are  12  inches  in  a  foot, 
1  inch  per  foot.  The  taper  per  foot  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  following  rule, 

where  a  =  the  large  diameter  in  inches; 

d  =  the  small  diameter  in  inches; 
/=  the  length  in  inches; 
T  =  taper  in  inches  per  foot. 
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'  Bule  5Z,— Subtract   the  small  dla'tndcr  from   the  large 

^amilrr,  multiply  the  remainder  by  12,  and  divide  the  prod- 
■ii  hy  tie  UngtU  of  the  key. 


.—A  key  measures  4  inches  at  the  large  end  and  8  inches 
»  small  end;  if  its  length  is  16  inches,  what  is  the  taper  per  foot? 
iPtUTiOH. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  get 
|4-3)X13  _ 


10 


=  1  in.  per  ft     Ans 


Where  tapered  keys  are  used  for  adjusting  brasses, 
b  often  desirable  to  know  how  much  the  brasses  will  be 
closed  in  on  the  pin  by  a  given  movement  of  the  key,  or  how 
much  to  back  out  a  key  that  has  been  driven  home  until 
the  braHses  nip  the  pin,  the  clearance  between  the  brasses 
and  the  pin  necessary  for  satisfactory  running  having  been 
decided  on. 


^ 


T  =  taper  in  inches  per  foot; 

d  =  distance  the  key  is  driven  in  inches; 

X  =  amount  the  brass  is  moved  in  inches. 


Rule  33. —  To  find  the  amount  the  brass  has  been  moved, 
muitiply  the  taper  by  the  distance  the  key  is  driven  and  divide 
the  product  by  12.  To  find  how  far  to  back  out  a  key, 
multiply  the  amount  the  brass  is  to  be  moved  back  by  12  and 
divide  by  the  taper. 


Td 


and  d- 


™  'ttrasscs  nip  the  pin;  it  has  been  deter- 
mined tn  run  the  brasses  with  a  clearance 
of  J^  inch;  how  much  must  the  key  be 

I  backed  out,  ils  taper  being  }  inch  per 
loot? 

fcCTiou.— Bt  rule  33, 


I  home  until  the 


13  > 


=  lin.     Ana. 
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A  ready  way  of  measuring  the  distance  the  key  is  dri\*  ^r-—^ 
back  is  to  measure  from  the  top  surface  of  the  cotter  to  t  ^K-  "]' 
upper  edge  of  the  key  while  the  key  is  home.  Add  t  ■:  ^' 
amount  the  key  is  to  be  driven  back,  and  move  it  until  arL»  ^« 
shows  it  to  have  been  driven  the  right  amount.  Th^  *s 
method  is  preferable  to  making  scriber  marks  on  the  fli^t 
sides  of  the  key,  as  there  is  no  liabihty  of  getting  mixed  ■*-*■  F 
by  the  multiplicity  of  marks  sure  to  be  found  after  yea^~* 
of  service. 

87.  Keys  for  fastening  pulleys  to  shafts  in  order  to  cau^^ 
them  to  rotate  together  belong  usually  to  one  of  the  threr^ 
classes  shown  in  Fig.  40.  The  one  shown  at  a  is  a  conca"v^ 
key  that  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  shaft.  As  it  holds  tt»e 
pulley  by  friction  alone,  it  is  only  suitable  for  light  worlc- 
In  case  such  a  key  slips,  its  holding  power  can  be  increased  ^ 
little  by  hollowing  out  its  concave  side  to  a  radius  smaller  th^r^ 


the  radius  of  the  shaft.     The  fl-il  key  is  shown  in  Fig.  40  at 
a  flat  surface  is  cut  on  the  shaft,  and,  consequently,  the  k  ■ 
is  more  effective  than  the  concave  key,  as  far  as  slippiw 
under  a  rotative  strain  is  concerned.     The  sunk  key  shown 
Fig.  40  at  c  is  the  most  effective,  since  it  is  impossible  £ 
the  pulley  to  turn  on  the  shaft  without  shearing  off  the  k^ 
Keys  for  fastening  pulleys,  etc,  are  usually  given  a  taper 
from  J  lo  1  inch  per  foot. 


EXAMPLES  FOn  PRACTICE. 

1.    An  inclined  plane  is  30  feet  long  and  7  feet  high;  what  force 

required  to  roll  a  barrel  of  flour  weighing  1B6  pounds  up  the  plane,  t-  * 

[■  friction  being  neglected  ?  Ans.  *5.7  ■  * 
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S.    What  is  tbo  taper  per  foat  of  a  stake  wedge  measuring  ^  inch  at 
the  snudJ  end  and  i  inch  at  the  large  end,  its  length  being  4  inches  > 

Ans,   H  in.  per  (t. 
8.     Given,  a  key  having  a  taper  of  1  inch  per  fi>ol.     How  much  must 
it  be  backed  nut  to  give  the  brasses  a  working  clearance  of  ,>,  inch  ? 

Ans,  1  in. 


THE  SCREW. 

88.  A  nerevr  is  a  cylinder  having  a  helical  projection 
winding  around  its  circumference.     This  helix  is  called  the 

thread  of  the  screw. 
The  distance  that  a 
point  on  the  helix  is 
drawn  back    or  ad- 
vanced in  the  direc- 
tion o£  the  length  of 
the  screw  during  one 
turn    is    called    the 
pitch  of  the  screw. 
p      The  screw  in  Fig.  41 
—         y  >  ■  is  turned  in  a  nut  a 
I  by  means  of  a  force 

applied  at  tlie  end  of  the  handle  P.  For 
one  complete  revolution  of  the  handle, 
the  screw  will  be  advanced  lengthwise 
an  amount  equal  to  the  pitch.  If  the 
njit  is  fixed  and  a  weight  placed  upon 
the  end  of  the  screw,  as  shown,  it  will 
be  raised  vertically,  by  one  revolution 
of  the  screw,  a  distance  equal  to  the 
pilch.  During  this  revolution,  the  force 
at  /'will  move  through  a  distance  equal 
Fic.  41.  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose 

radius  is  PF.     Therefore,  if  x  /'VM  "/  t/irfat/  =  Px  cir- 
mmfrrencr  of  circle  tfirous/t  which  P  moves. 

89.  Owing  to  the  friction  between  the  nut  and  the  screw 
and  between  the  pivot  of  the  screw  and  its  cap,  the  weight 
tfast  can  be   raised  with  a  screw,   or  the  force  that  can  be 
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exerted  by  it  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  is  far  less  than  tti. 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  friction  does  not  exis 
The  friction  depends  on  the  pitch,  the  condition  of  t ' 
thread  on  the  screw  and  in  the  nut,  and  the  nature  of  t.J 
lubricant. 

From  a  long  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis  iM- 
deduced  a  formula  for  determining  a  factor  by  which 
multiply  the  weight  that  could  be  raised  if  there  were  a 
friction,  so  as  to  determine  the  probable  actual  weight  tl» 
can  be  raised. 

Let   (^  =  diameter  of  screw  in  inches; 
/  =  pitch  in  inches; 

£  =  ihe'number  by  which  to  multiply  the  theoretic: 
weight  in  order  to  obtain  the  approximate  actim 
weight. 
Rale  34 — Add  the  diameter  of  the  screiv  (o  the  pilch  at^ 
divide  the  pitch  by  this  sum  ;  the  quotient  so  obtained  will 
the  factor  by  which  to  multiply  the  theoretical  weight  i. 
to  determine  the  approximate  actual  weight. 

Or,  ■E  =  -'^. 

Example. — With  a  screw  having  4  threads  to  the  inch  and  3  inch^^*- 
tn  diameter,  what  is  the  factor  by  whieh  to  determine  haw  much  oft  ^ 
theoretical  load  can  probably  be  raised  } 

SOLrnOH. — Since  there  are  4  threads  per  inch,  the  pitch  is  1  +4,  "" 

^iQch.    Then  applying  rule  34,  we  get 

90.    The   weight  that   can  be   lifted   when    friction 
neglected,  or  the  force  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  screw  whi^^^ 
i   a  given  force  is  exerted  on  the  lever,  is  given  by  the  foUo^*"^ 
ing  rule, 

where  If  =  weight  or  force  exerted  by  the  screw; 
P  =  force  applied  to  the  end  of  the  lever; 
p  =  pitch; 

r  =  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  screw  to  the  poi** 
of  application  of  the  force  P. 


Role  35. — Multiply  the  force  appHfd  to  the  lever,  in  peutids, 
by  the  distance  of  its  point  of  application  from  the  axis  of  the 
scrca.\  in  inches,  ami  multiply  this  product  by  6.3832 ;  divide 
the  result  by  the  pitch  in  inches  aid  the  quotinit  will  be  the 
tkecretieal  force  that  will  be  exerted  by  the  screw. 


Or, 


W  = 


(3.2832  Pr 


91.  To  find  the  theoretical  force  that  must  be  applied  to 
the  lever  to  raise  a  given  weight  or  to  exert  a  given  force: 

Bole  80. — Multiply  the  weight  or  given  force  by  the  pitch 
ami  divide  this  product  by  the  product  of  6.SSS2  ami  the  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  the  screw  to  the  point  on  the  lever 
where  the  force  is  applied. 


Or. 


P^ 


Wp 
'  G.-iiU  r 


93.  To  obtain  the  probable  actual  weight  that  may  be 
raised,  multiply  the  result  obtained  by  rule.  35  by  the  value 
obtained  from  rule  34.  To  obtain  the  probable  force  that 
must  be  applied  to  the  lever  in  order  to  lift  a  given  weight, 
divide  the  result  obtained  from  rule  30  by  the  value  obtained 
from  rule  34. 

EXAUPLE  l— A  screw  jack  has  a  screw  1(  inches  diameter  with 
S  tbrcauls  to  the  inch.  If  a  man  pulla  at  the  end  of  the  lever  14  inches 
from  tbe  ajus  with  a  force  of  40  pounds,  what  weight  may  he  expect  to 


SOLUTIOK. 

Byrnle35,  I*' 


5  threads  per  inch  =  |-inch  pitch. 
6-3838  X  40  X  U 


17,583  pounds  nearly. 


u  tiB  jaEt  stated,  the  probable  weight  that  may  be  raised  is 

1T,B»8X-1  =  1.750.3  lb.     Ana, 

fSxAMPLB  3.— The  pull  that  an  ordinary  man  can  exert  at  the  end  of 
3  usually  taken  at  4U  pounds;  would  it  be  possible  for  one  man 
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to  raise  a  weight  of  8  tons  with  a  jack-screw  having  4  threads  to    -^^  I 
inch  and  2}  inches  in  diameter  when  the  longest  lever   available 
a  inches  ? 

Solution. — Accordinjj  to  rule  36,  the  theoretical  force  that  irii 

lie  exerted  is 

8X2000X  J      o„  .  , 

^^^^^^^  =  9-9  pounds,  nearly. 

By  rule  34.  K=  t^i  =  -'*'.  nearly. 


~i  +  2*" 


just   stated,    the  probable   actual  force   required   is    *^— *' 
109  pounds,  about,   or   more   than  a  single  man  ma^       "*• 


Then, 
e.9-t-.091  =  109  pounds 
expected  to  exert  steadily.     Ai 


SCREWS  USED  AS  PASTE>'t!<G8. 

93.  In  machine  construction,  screws  arc  used  more  £f^ 
quently  as  fastening  devices  than  asa  means  of  Iransmittir^  ? 
motion  or  producing  pressure.  Screws,  used  as  fasten  i<^  2 
devices  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  which  &*"^ 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  form  of  thread  us^*^' 
(1)  Metal  scrni's,  or  screws  intended  to  be  screwed  i***" 
metals.     (3)   Wood  screws,  or  screws  intended  for  wood. 

94.  Metal  scrows  have  either  a  sharp  V  thread  or  ■t*^ 
United  States  standard  thread  shown  in  Fig.  42.     In   t** 


latter,  as  also  in  the  sharp  V  thread,  the  sides  of  the  thrca" 
form  a  00°  angle.  In  the  United  States  standard  thread 
the  thread  is  flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  shown  •" 


ihe  figure.      The  advantage  q(  ihis  is  that  it  iiiakrs  a  strongfi 
screw  for  equal  pilches  and  diameter. 

85.  Metal  screws  are  divided  by  the  trade  into  mackint 
bolts,  capscrrms,  and  machine  screws. 

96.  In  machine  boU9,  or  bolts,  for  short,  ocie  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig,  43  («),  the  shank  and  head  are  left  rough, 
nr  just  as  they  come  from  the  bolt-heading  machine. 
Machine    bolls  are   rtfjularty  made   in    Jen^hs  varying  by 


half  inches  from  1^  to  8  inches.  Above  8  inches  and  up 
tQ  30  inches  the  length  varies  by  whole  inches.  The  length 
of  a  machine  bolt  is  always  measured  \inder  the  head,  as 
the  distance  /  in  Fig.  4»  (a). 

87.  The  standard  diameters  in  which  machine  bolts  are 
regularly  made  are  \,  ^,  %,  ^,  i,  -^,  f,  J,  J,  and  1  inch. 
Sizes  differing  from  these  arc  special  and  can  only  be  obtained 
on  special  order.  By  the  diameter  of  a  bolt  is  always  meant 
its  diameter  over  the  top  of  the  thread.  Machine  bolts  can 
be  obtained  with  either  hexagonal  or  square  heads  and  with 
hexagonal  or  square  nuts. 

98.  Capacrewa,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  43  {p), 
are  bolts  with  either  hexagonal  or  square  heads;  ihey  have 
the  shanks  turned  and  the  heads  finished  all  over  by  milling 
ant]  turning.  Unlike  machine  bolts,  they  are  usually  fur- 
nished without  nuts,  unless  especially  ordered. 

00.  Machine  bolts  and  capscrews  are  made  with  a  pitch 
of  thread  corresponding  to  the  United  States  standard 
thread,  as  shown  in  Table  II 


H 
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TABLE  II. 


STAXDABD  THREADS  PER  INCH. 


Diameter. 

Threads  per 

Inches. 

Inch. 

i 

20 

iV 

18 

3 

8 

10 

iV 

14 

I 

i:5 

A 

12 

6 

11 

■I 

10 

7 

'fi 

9 

1 

8 

n 

i 

Diameter. 
Inches. 


n 

•z 

2  J 

n 

3 


Threads 
Inch. 


7 
6 
6 
5i 

m 

5 
5 

4 
4 

3i 


The  only  deviation  from  this  table  of  threads  is  in  ^-in^^*^ 
square  and  hexagonal  capscrews,  where  the  usual  numt>^ 
of  threads  for  a  sharp  V  thread  is  12  per  inch  instead  of  ^^ 
as  called  for.  Capscrews  are  usually  furnished  witH  ^ 
sharp  V  thread,  but  can  now  be  obtained  with  the  Unit^^ 
States  standard  thread.  Machine  bolts  usually  have  t.*^^ 
United  States  standard  thread  and  the  number  of  thre3.<^ 
per  inch  caUcd  for  in  the  table.  ^ 

100.     Machine  screAvs  are  small  screws  with  a  slott^ 
head.     They  are  known  to  the  trade  as  ^at  heads ^  shown    ^^ 

Fig.  44  {a) ;  roundheads,  sho^^" 
in   Fig.  44  (/;);    button  hea^^' 
shown  in  Fig.  44  (c),  'andjiilis^^ 
heads ^  shown  in  Fig.  44  {d)' 
(b)  ^^     ^         fT>  ^Q^      s^j.^^g    f^j.    uniting 

metals  are  made  in  a  variety 

of  forms  that  differ  from  those  here  shown  to  suit  speci^^ 
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VELOCITY   RATIO   ANI>    EFPICIENCV. 


oondttioDS.  Some  of  these  are  setscrews,  carriage  bolts, 
tire  bolts,  boiler  patch  boks,  elevator  bolts,  etc.  Most  of 
these  can  only  be  obtained  on  special  order,  although  some 
of  the  more  common  sizes  may  be  found  in  stock. 

102.  Wood  screws  are  either  flat  headed  or  round 
headed,  with  a  slotted  head.  When  wood  screws  have  a 
square  head  for  a  wrench,  instead  of  a  slot  for  a  screw- 
driver, they  are  known  as  lagscrfivs,  or  coack  screws. 

^^^l03.  By  the  term  velocity  ratlti  is  meant  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  through  which  the  force  acts  to  the  corre- 
sponding distance  the  weight  moves,  Thus,  if  the  force 
acts  through  a  distance  of  13  inches  while  the  weight  moves 
1  inch,  the  velocity  ratio  is  12  to  1,  or  1%;  that  is,  P  moves 
12  times  as  fast  as  W,  P  representing  the  force  and  W 
the  weight. 

If  the  velocity  ratio  is  known,  the  theoretical  weight, 
that  is,  the  weight  that  any  machine  will  raise  under  the 
assumption  that  there  are  no  frictional  resistances,  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  force  by  the  velocity  ratio.  If 
the  velocity  ratio  is  8.7  to  1,  or  8.7,  W=  8.7  >;  P,  since 
JKx  1  =  ^X8.7. 

104.  From  the  preceding  article  it  is  seen  that  when 
the  theoretical  weight  which  may  be  lifted  by  a  given  force 
is  known,  the  velocity  ratio  can  be  obtained  by  dividing 
this  weight  by  the  force.  For  example,  if  a  force  of 
1  pound  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  screw  whose  pitch  is 
\  inch,  at  a  distance  of  14  inches  from  the  axis,  it  will 
to  rule  35,  a  theoretical  weight  equal  to 


6.2332_>c_l  X  14 


=  351. Sti  pounds. 
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Since  a  force  of   1   pound  lifts  a  theoretical  weight    o' 
351.88   pounds,    the    velocity   ratio  =  351.86 -4- 1  =  351. 8«3- 
This  result  can  be  verified  by  dividing  the  distance  tt»« 
point  at  which  the   force  is  applied   moves  in  one  revo 
lution   hy  the  distance   the   screw  advances  in   the   saio^ 
time.     The  point  at  which  the  force  is  applied  travels    i** 
one    revolution    2  X  14  X  3.1416  =  87.fi65    inches.      Tt»= 
screw  advances  in  one  revolution  a  distance  equal  to    1*^  j 
pitch,   or  }   inch;   hence,   the   velocity  ratio  =  87.965^- 
=  361. 8tJ,  the  same  value  as  obtained  before. 


N 
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EFFTCIEISOT. 

106.     The  amount  of  work  that  can  be  obtained  frotD 

machine  is  always  less  than  that  required  to  operate  * 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  work  is  always  lost  *-** 
overcoming  friction  or  other  resistances.  The  ratio  of  tt*^ 
amount  of  useful  work  which  may  be  obtained  from  ^ 
machine  to  the  corresponding  amount  of  work  required  ^ 
drive  it  is  called  the  ("flleienoy  of  the  machine.  In  the  c^-^** 
o£  the  simple  machines,  previously  described,  the  efficien-*^^^ 
is  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the  weight  which  can  t^ 
actually  raised  by  that  which  may  be  raised  theoretically- 


ExAMFLB. — It  is  found  tbat  with  a  cert*in  block  and  tackle  hav"'*-' 
two  movable   sheaves  a    force   of   50   pounds  will   lift   a    weight 
172  pounds;  what  is  the  efficiency? 

Solution. — According  to  rule  37,  the  theoretical  weight  tbatcan^ 
raised,  there  being  4  parts  of  the  rope  supporting  the  load,  is  4  >^ 
=  2O0  lb.     Then, 

EfEciency  =  IJj  =  .86,  or  80  per  cent.     Ans. 

106.     If  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  known,  the  act*^*^ 
force  required  to  faise  a  given  load  may  be  found  by  di 
ding  the  theoretical  force  required  to  raise  the  load  by  t^f  f 
efficiency.     Thus,  if  it  is  found  that  a  theoretical  force 
85  pounds  is  required  to  lift  a  certain  load  by  means  of 
screw,  and  the  efficiency  is  40  per  cent.,  the  actual  forC^ 
needed  is  85  -^  .40  =  212.5  pounds. 
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107.  If  the  efficiency  is  known,  the  weight  that  a  cer- 
tain force  will  raise  may  be  found  by  mnltipljdng  together 
the  force,  velocity  ratio,  and  the  efficiency.  Thus,  if  a  cer- 
tain machine  has  a  velocity  ratio  of  6.5  and  an  efficiency  of 
78  per  cent,  a  force  of  140  pounds  will  raise  a  weight  of 
140  X  6.5  X  .78  =  709.9  pounds. 


EXAMPT.R.S    FOR   PRACTTCK. 

1*  The  distance  from  the  axis  of  a  screw  to  the  point  on  the 
l^andle  where  the  force  is  applied  is  12  inches.  The  screw  has 
8  threads  per  inch  and  is  1  inch  in  diameter,  (a)  What  force  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  1,248  pounds,  assuming  that  there  is 
no  friction?    (d)  What  force  will  probably  be  actuaUy  required? 

(  (a)    2.07  lb.,  nearly. 
1  (d)    19  lb.,  nearly. 

^  What  weight  can  actually  be  raised  with  a  screw  jack  having 
A  screw  Ij  inches  in  diameter  and  6  threads  per  inch,  when  a  man  is 
P'^^gwith  a  force  of  40  pounds  at  the  end  of  a  bar  16  inches  long? 

Ans.  2.838  lb.,  nearly. 

^    In  example  2,  what  is  the  velocity  ratio  ?  Ans.  608,  nearly. 

i   In  example  2,  what  is  the  efficiency  ?  Ans.  llf  P^^  cent. 
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HYDROSTATICS. 

Ilydrostatles  treats  of  liquids  at  rest  under  the  ac- 
tion of  fortes. 

3.  Liquids  are  very  nearly  intompresstblc.  A  pressure 
of  15  pounds  per  square  inch  compresses  water  less  than 
yrJ-ffy  of  its  volume. 

3,  Hydrostatic  Pressure.~Fig.  1  represents  two  cylin- 
drical vessels  of  exactly  the  same  size.  The  vessel  a  is  fitted 
with  a  wooden  block  of  the  same 
size  as,  and  free  to  move  in,  the 
cylinder;  the  vessel  6  is  filled  with 
water,  whose  depth  is  the  same  a 
the  length  of  the  wooden  blue 
in  a  Both  vessels  are  fitted  with 
air-tight  pistons  P,  each  of  whose 
areas  art  10  square  inches. 

Suppose,  for  convenience,  that 
the  weights  of  the  pistons,  bloi 
and  water  be  neglected,  and  that 
a  force  of  Ion  pounds  be  applied  to 
both  pistons.  The  pressure  per 
square  inch  will  be  Ya"  =  Impounds. 
In  the  vessel  a  this  pressure  will  ^'°-  '• 

transmitted  to  the  bottom  of  the   vt-sscl,  and   will   be 
punds  per  square  inch;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  will 

!L 
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be  iu>  pressure  on   iht:  sides.     In   ihf   vessel  />  an  entire! 
different  result  is  obtained.     The  pressure  on  the  bollot 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  case,  that  is,    10  pounc 
per  square  inch,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inoleculi 
of  the  water  are  perfectly  free  lo  move,  this  pressure  -of 
10  pounds  per  square  inch  is  transmilled  in  every  eftrtfcfi^^^ 
with  the  same  intensity  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  at  ar^y 
point  e,  d,  e,/,  g;  It,  etc.,  due  to  the  force  of  IDO  pouniis. 
is  exactly  the  same,  and  equals  10  pounds  per  square  inch . 

4.  The  foregoing  fact  may  be  easily  proved  experimen- 
tally^ by  means  of  an  apparatus  like  that  shown  in  Fi^-  ^' 
Let  the  area  of  the  piston 
((  be  20  square  inches;  ^' 
/'.  7  square  inches;  of  ^' 
1  square  inch;  of  ^i 
i>  square  inches;  of  '» 
8  square  inches;  and  of  J' 

4  square  inches. 
If  the  pressure  due      *" 

the  weight  of  the  water  ** 
neglected,  and  a  force  *' 
."i  pounds  be  applied  »<^  ^ 
(whose  area  is  1  sqii^^'* 
inch),     a      pressure  *' 

5  pounds  per  square  ii»*^ 
will  be  transmitted  in      ^" 

'''<'■  ^-  directions,    and    in    or*!*'' 

that  there  shall  be  no  movement,  a  force  of  0  X  5  =  SOpou*'*^^ 
must  be  applied  at  d,  40  pounds  at  e,  20  pounds  at  J' 
100  pounds  at  a,  and  35  pounds  at  b. 

If  a  force  of   »»  pounds  were  applied  to   it,  instead     *^ 

100  pounds,  the  piston  a  would  rise,  and  the  other  pist*^'' 
b,  c,  d,  e,  and  /  would  move  inwards;  but,  if  theforceappl**^ 
to  a  were  100  pounds,  they  would  all  be  in  equilibrium.         ■* 

101  pounds  were  applied  at  «,  the  pressure  per  square  i*^*f 
would  be  'jY  =  5.05  pounds,  which  would  be  transmitted  * 
all  directions;  and,  since  the  pressure  due  to  the  load  on  ^  ' 
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only  6  pounds  per  square  iach,  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
piston  a  will  move  downwards,  and  the  pistons  d,  c,  J,  e, 
and  y  will  be  forced  outwards. 


5.     Pascal's  Iiaw. — The  whole  of  the  precedin 


:  may 


be 


summed  up  as  follows: 

T/te  pressure  per  unit  of  area  exerted  any-wkerf  on  a  liquid 
is  transmitted  undiminisked  in  ail  directions  and  nets  u-itA 
Ikg  same  force  on  all  surfaces,  in  a  direction  at  ri^rht  angles 
to  l/wse  surfaces. 

This  law,  first  discovered  by  Pascal,  and  accordingly 
named  after  him,  is  the  most  important  one  in  hydrostatics. 
Its  meaning  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Example,— If  the  area  of  the  piston  <-,  in  FIk.  2.  were  8.2S  square 
inches  and  a  force  of  ISO  pounds  were  applied  In  it,  what  forces  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  other  pistons  to  keep  the  water  in  equilibrium, 
assuming  thai  tlieir  areas  were  the  same  as  given  before  ? 
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SOLOfOK-      ^ 

=  18.183  po 

unds  per  square  inch 

■       20X18183  = 

363.64    lb. 

=  force  t 

)  balance  a. 

■        7x18.188  = 

127,274  lb. 

=  force  to  balance  b. 

W         1X18.188  = 

18.183  1b. 

=  force  I 

balance  e. 

6  X  18.183  = 

109.092  lb. 

=  force  t 

balance  d. 

4X18.188  = 

73.728  lb. 

=  force  t 

balance  /, 

learly. 


6.  Tfie  pressure  due  to  the  iveight  of  a  liquid  may  be 
down-mards,  upwards,  or  sidewise. 

"%,  Downward  Pressure. — In  Fif;.  3  the  pressure  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  is,  of  course,  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  it  contains.  If  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  b  and  the  depth  of  the  liquid  contained  in  it  are  the 
same  as  in  the  vessel  a,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  b  will 
be  the  same  as  on  the  bottom  of  a.  Suppose  the  bottoms 
of  the  ves,sela  a  and  *  are  C  inches  square,  and  that  the 
part  e  d  \n  the  vessel  i  is  2  inches  square,  and  that  they 
are  filled  with  water.  Then,  since  1  cubic  foot  of  water 
veigbs  62.5  pounds,  the  weight  of  1  cubic  inch  of  water  is 

-5^^  pound  =  .03(117  pound.     The  number  of  cubic  inches 
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S  ' 


T  =  .868    pound    f»«r 


ina  =  6x6x24  =  SB*  cubic  inches;  and  the  weight  of  ttie 

water  is  804  X  .03017  =  31.25  pounds.     Hence,  the  total 

:   on   the  bottom  of   the  vessel  a   is  31.25  pouni3.s, 

31.35 

^^  exlJ 

square  inch. 

The  pressure  in  />  due  to 
the  weight  contained  in  tlie 
part  *iris  C  X  0  X  10  X. 038X7 
=  13.03  pounds.     . 

The  weight  of  the  part  con- 
tained in  <r  t/  is  3  X  2  X  14 
•<  .03617  =  2.0255  pounds, 
and    the   weight    per   square 

inch  of  area  in  -r  a  is  — j 

I ,,  ~  .5064  pound. 

8,  According  to  Pascal's  law,  this  weight  (pressure) 
is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions,  therefore,  an  est" 
weight  of  .5004  pound  is  imposed  on  every  square  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  l>  r;  the  area  of  this  is  6  X  G  =  30  square  inched' 
and  the  pressure  on  it  due  to  the  water  contained  in  ^  " 
is,  therefore,  30  X  .5004  =  18.23  pounds;  thus,  we  hav^  * 
total  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  vessel  :*  of  13.02+  18-'** 
=  31.25  pounds,  the  same  as  in  vessel  a.  As  a  result  o£  ^  , 
above  law,  there  is  also  an  upward  pressure  of  .5004  poU*^ 
acting  on  every  square  inch  of  the  top  of  the  enlar^* 
part  b  c. 

If  an  additional  pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square 
were  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  both  vessels,  the  tc' 
pressure  on  each   bottom   would  be  31.25  +  (6  X  6  X    ^  ' 
=  31.26  4-  360  =  391.25  pounds. 

If  this  pressure  were  to  be  obtained  by  meane  of  a  wei^" 
placed  on  each  piston  {as  shown  in  Fig,  1  at  a  and  h),  **^ 
would  have  to  put  a  weight  of  C  x  6  X  10  =  360  pounds  ^^ 
the  piston  in  vessel  (7,  Fig.  3,  and  one  of  2x2x10  =  40  pouH"' 
on  the  piston  in  vessel  b. 
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0.     The  geneml  law  fttr  the  downwanl  pressure  on 

Ihf  Iwillom  <»r  liny  vessel: 
Rule  1. —  The-  prfssure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing 

a  fuid  is  independent  of  the  s/iafe  of  the  vessel,  and  is  equal 
tf  tkf  weight  of  a  (olumn  of  t lie  fluid,  the  area  of  u-hose  base 
it  equal  to  (hat  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  '.ohose  altitude 
f.T  the  distanee  between  the  bottom  and  the  upper  surface  of 
tkf  Muid,  increased  by  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fiuid  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  in  case  there  is  any  pressure  on  the  surface 

lO,  Suppose  that  the  vessel  b.  in  Fig.  3,  were  inverted, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  +,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom 
would  still  be  .wis  pound  per  square  inch,  but 
it  WDuiti  require  a  weight  <>f  3,490  pounds  <m  a 
piston  at  the  upper  surface  to  make  the 
pressure  on  the  bottom  3itl,25  pounds, 
instead  of  a  weight  of  40  pounds,  as  in  the 
other  case.  , 

EXAUPLS.— A  ressel  filled  with  salt  water,  weigh- 
lag  ,OS7SS4  pound  per  cubic  inch,  has  a  circular 
bottom  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  U>p  of  the 
ve«(te]  is  fitted  with  a  piston  3  inches  in  diameter,  on 
which  is  kid  a  weight  of  73  pounds;  what  Ja  the 
Mvd  pressure  on  the  bottum,  if  the  depth  of  the  water 

SoLCTioti. — Applying  the  rule,  we  have 

W  X  18  X  "8M  X  18  X  .087854 
tbe  weight  of  the  water. 


9.01   pounds,  the  pressure  due  t 


=  JO.St  pounds  ptr  square  inch,  due  to  the  weight  o 


I3X18X-T8MX  lO.'il  = 
l.««.2«  4-  80.01  =  1,407.;)  lb.  ^ 


1.408.29  pounds, 
total  pressure.     . 


Cpward  PreaBuve. — In  Fig.  5  is  represented  a 
vessel  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
There  is  no  upward  pressure  on  the  surface  c  due  to  the 
"eight  of  tbe  water  in  the  large  part  f  d,  but  there  is  an 
ti}nrafd  pressure  on  c  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
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lall  part  b  c.     The  ( 


ich   due  to  t 


;  pressure  per  square 
weight  of  the  water  in  ^r  was  found  to  be  .50fi4  pound 
the  area  of  the  upper  surface  c  of  the  large  part  ed  ^ 
{6  X  G)  -  (2  X  3)  =  30  —  4  =  32  square  inches,  and  th 
total  upward  pressure  due  to  the  weight 
the  water  is  .5064  X  32  =  16,2  jiounds. 

If  an  additional  pressure  of  10  pounds  pe 
square  inch  were  applied  to  a  piston  fittinj 
in  the  top  of  the  vessel,  the  total  upwarc 
pressure  on  the  surface  c  would  be  Iti.: 
4-  (33  X  1«)  =  33rt.-J  pounds. 

1 2.     General  law  for  upward  pressure 

Rule  2. — The  upward  pressure  on  any  Skh- 
merged  horisonial  surface  equals  the  weighi 
of  a  coluiiin  of  the  liquid  -whose  base  has  ai 
area  equal  to  the  area  of  the  submerged  sur — 
face  and  whose  altitude  /V  the  distanci 
between  the  submerged  surface  and  the  upper  surface  of  ti 
liquid,  increased  by  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  on  the  upper  ~ 
surface  of  the  fluid  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  submerged 
surface,  in  ease  of  any  pressure  on  the  upper  surface. 

BxAHi-LE. — A  horizontal  surface  6  inches  by  4  inches  is  submerged 
in  a  vessel  of  water  28  inches  below  the  upper  surface ;  if  the  pressure 
\itai  the  water  is  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  the  total  upward 
n  the  horizontal  surface  ? 
SoLtrriON.— Applying  the  ruEe.  we  get  fl  X  4  X  98  X  .03617  =  83.57 
pounds  for  the  upward  pressure  due  to  the  wdghl  of  the  water,  and 
6  X  4  X  1(1  =  3d4  pounds  for  the  upward  pressure  due  to  the  outside 
pressure  of  IB  pounds  per  square  inch. 

t-  22.57  =  406.57  lb.  =  the  total  upward  pressure. 

Ans. 

13.  lateral  (eidewlse)  Pressui-e. — Suppose  the  top  of 
the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  i!  is  11)  inches  square  and  that  the 
projections  at  a  and  /'  are  1  inch  square. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  1  x  1  X  18  X  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liquid. 


i^-* 
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The  pressure  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  upper 
iurface  of  ^  is  1  x  1  X  17  x  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the 
liquid.  „ 

Since  both  of  these 
pressures  are  transmit- 
ItA  in  every  direction, 
they  are  itlsu  transmit- 
ltd  laterally  (sidewisc). 
and  the  firfssuif  per 
unit  of  area  on  If.; 
prejcnion  b  is  a  uu-.n. 
htiwtm   the   t-j/o.   ami 


equals  1  x  1  X 


17  H 


■I 


X  the  weight  of  a  cubic 

inchof  the  liquid.  ' "    '' 

To  find  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  projection  a,  imagine 
thai  the  dotted  Hne  c  is  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  then,  the 
conditions  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
Mcept  that  the  depth  is  not  so  great. 

The  lateral  pressure  per  square  inch  on  a  is  thus  seen  to 


belxlx 


11-f  12 


X  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  liqii:d. 


14,  General  law  far  lateral  pressure: 
Rale  3. —  T/ic  pressure  on  any  I'erlical  surface  due  to  the 
wfighl  of  lite  tiqniti  is  equal  to  Ike  weight  of  a  column  of  the 
liquid  whose  base  has  the  same  area  as  the  vertical  surface 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
vertical  surface  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Any  additional  pressure  is  to  be  added,  as  in  the  previous  eases. 

ExAJil-LE.— A  well  3  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  deep  is  filled  with 
«ltcr:  what  is  the  pressure  on  a  strip  of  wall  1  Inch  wide,  the  top  nf 
which  is  I  foot  from  the  bottum  of  the  well  ?  What  is  the  pressure  on 
the  bottom  '  What  is  the  upward  pressure  per  square  inch  9  feet 
6  Inches  from  ihe  bottom  ? 

SoLCTlyN  —Applying  the  rule,  the  area  of  the  strip  is  equal  to 
itt  length  (=  circumference  of  well)  multiplied  by  its  height.  The 
leiigth  =  3(!x3.U18  =  11B.lLnches;  height  =  1  inch;   hence,   area   of 
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Strip  =  113,1  X  1  =,118.1  square  inches.  Depth  of  center  of  gravity 
of  strip  =  (2D  —  1)  feet  +  i  inch,  the  half  width  of  strip  =  2281  inches. 
Consequently.  118.1  X  228.5  X  .08617  =  884.75  lb.  =  the  total  pressure 
on  the  strip,    Ans, 

The  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  strip  is  "  ■■  =  8.365  lb,, 
nearly.     Ans, 

8ex88x.78Mx20xiax-03617=8.88e  lb.,  the  pressure  on  the 
bottom.     Ans, 

20  -  2.5  =  1T.5.  1  X  17.5  X  12  X  .03611  =  7.596  lb,,  the  upward  pras- 
Bure  per  square  inch  2  ft.  6  in.  from,  the  bottom.    Ans. 

16.     The   effects  of  lateral   pressure  are   illustrated   in 
Fig.  7.     In  the  figure,  ^  is  a  tall  vessel  having  a  stop-cock 
near  its  base  and  ar- 
ranged to  float  upon 
the  water,  as  shown. 
When   this   vessel   is 
filled  with  water,  the 
lateral    pressures    at 
any  two  points  of  the 
surface  of  the  vessel 
,^   opposite    each   other 
■.f.-i    are    equal.      Being 
equal  and  acting   in 
^i   opposite     directions, 
they     destroy     each 
other,  and  no  motion 
""•'•  can  result;  but,  if  ths 

stop-cock  is  opened,  there  will  be  no  resistance  to  the  pressure 
acting  on  that  part,  and  the  water  will  flow  out;  at  the 
same  time,  the  reaction  of  the  jet  issuing  from  the  stop-cock 
causes  the  vcsse!  ta  move  backwards  through  the  wrfter  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  issuing  jet, 

16.  Liquids  Influenced  by  Gravity. — Since  the  pres- 
sure on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  is  dependent  only  on  the  height  of  the  liquid  and 
not  on  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  follows  that  if  a  vessel  has 
a  number  of  radiating  tubes  (see  Fig.  8)  the  water  in  each 
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tube  will  be  on  the  same  level,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
shape  of  the  tubes.  For,  if  the  water  were  higher  in  one 
tube  than  in  the  others,  the  downward  pressure  on  the 
bottom  due  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  this  tube  would  be 
greater  than  that  due  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  other 
tubes.  Consequently,  the  upward  pressure  would  also  be 
greater;  the  equilibrium  would  be  destroyed  and  the  water 


Tould  flow  from  this  tube  into  the  vessel  and  rise  in  the  other 
tubes  until  it  was  at  the  same  level  in  all,  when  it  would  be 
in  equilibrium.  This  principle  is  expressed  in  the  familiar 
wying,  water  seeks  its  level. 

An  application  of  this  principle  is  the  ^tass  water  gauge 
used  for  showing  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  steam  boiler 
or  tank. 

I'l  The  above  principle  explains  why  city  water  reser- 
vuirs  are  located  on  high  elevations  and  why  water  on  leaving 
the  hose  nozzle  spouts  so  high. 

^I(  there  were  no  resistance  by  friction  and  air,  the  water 

1  spout  to  a  height  equal  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 

If  a  long,  vertical  pipe,  whose  length  was  equal 

B  vertical  distance  between  the  nozzle  and  the  level  of 

Iratcr  in  the  reservoir,  were  attached  to  the  nozzle,  the 
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water  would  just  reach  the  end  of   the  pipe.     If   the  pipe 
were  lowered  slightly,  the  water  would  trickle  out. 

Fountains,  canal  locks,  and  artesian  wells  are  examples  of 
the  application  of  this  principle. 


EXAMPLB.— Th( 

level  of  Ihe  street 
on  the  hydrant  ? 


water  level  in  a . 

what  is  the  pressure  of  the  w 


I  ISO  feet  above  the 
ter  per  square  inc^h 


;  .03017  =  65.108  lb,  1 


Note. — In  cneasurlng  the  height  of  the  water  to  find  the  pressure 
that  it  produces,  the  vertical  height,  or  distance,  between  the  level 
of  the  water  and  the  point  considered  is  always  taken.  This  vertical 
height  is  called  tlic  beat). 

The  weight  of  a  column  of  water  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  high 
is  6S.5-t- 144  =  .484  pound,  nearly.  Hence,  if  the  depth  (head)  be  given, 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  depth  in 
feet  by  .434.  The  constant  .434  is  the  one  ordinarily  used  in  practical 
calculations. 


18.  In  Fig.  9,  let  the  area  of  the  piston  a  be  1  square 
inch;  of  b,  40  square  inches.  According  to  Pascal's  law, 
I  pound  placed  on  a  will  balance  40  pounds  placed  on  b. 

Suppose  that  a  moves  downwards  10  inches,  then  10  cubic 
inches  of  water  will  be  forced  into  the  tube  b.     This  will  be 
„  5  distributed  over  the  entire  area  of  the 

tube  b,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  whose 
cubical  contents  must  be  10  cubic  inches, 
whose  base  has  an  area  of  40  square 
inches,  and  whose  altitude  must  be  \% 
=  i  inch;  that  is,  a  movement  of 
10  inches  of  the  piston  a  will  cause  a 
movement  of  ^  inch  in  the  piston  b. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  the  well- 
known  principle  of  machines;  Tke 
force  multiplied  by  the  distancr  through 
^"^  "  which   it  acts  iguals    tke  weight  multi- 

plied by   the    distance  through   which    it   moves,    since,    if 
1  pound  on  the  piston  a  represents  the  force  P,  the  equiva- 
lent weight   W  on  h  may  be  obtained  from  the   equation 
JfX  i  =  /'x  10,  whence  [1'=  40/'=  4n  pounds. 
Another  familiar  fact  is  also  recognized,  for  the  velocity 
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raiio  of  P  to  W  is  10  :  \.  or  40;  and  since  in  any  machine 
the  weight  equals  the  force  muItipUed  by  the  velocity  ratio, 
If^Py^  40^  and  when  P=  1,    W=  4U.      An   interesting 

application  of  this  principle  is  the  hydraulic  jack,  by  the  aid 

"f  w^hich  one  man  can  lift  a  very  large  load. 

XO,  A  Watson- 6  till  man  hydraulic  Jack  is  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  10  (a).  In  this  illustration,  «  is  a  lever  that 
IS  depressed  by  the  operator  when  he  desires  to  raise  the 
li^ad.  This  lever  freely  fits  a  rectangular  hole  or  socket  in 
*  shaft  f>  that  extends  clear  through  the  ram  head.  The 
shaft  b  carries  the  crank  c  to  which  the  piston  d  is  hinged. 
■A-  small  valve  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  piston  and 
tt^es  to  open  or  close  comraimication  between  the  water 
■Pa«e  above  and  below  the  piston.  The  lower  end  of  the 
■^ti  is  fitted  with  a  small  check  valve,  which  normally  is 
''^Id  closed  by  the  small  spring  shown  beneath  the  valve. 
"  tie  inside  of  the  jack  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
*^ter,  about  3  parts  of  alcohol  to  3  parts  of  water,  which 
P*"Cvents  the  freezing  of  the  liquid  when  the  jack  is  used  in 
''^Id  weather.     The  operation  is  as  follows: 

The  jack  being  clear  down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  {a),  it  is 
P*^ced  under  the  load  and  the  operator  alternately  depresses 
^<3  raises  the  lever  through  its  full  range,  the  motion  being 
'**»ilcd  by  a  projection  on  the  under  side  of  the  lever.  The 
*'*S^test  depression  of  the  lever  closes  the  valve  in  the  pis- 
*>!.  The  downward  movement  of  the  piston  continuing, 
^c  water  between  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and  the  end  of 
■*«  ram  ia  subjected  to  a  pressure  that  opens  the  valve  in  the 
*'**i  of  the  ram.  This  allows  the  water  under  pressure  to 
P*Ss  into  the  space  beneath  the  ram.  The  pressure  so  trans- 
J^^'tted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ram  forces  it  upwards.  The 
^^er  having  been  depressed  to  its  limit  is  again  raised. 
^  »>is  raises  the  piston,  causes  the  piston  valve  to  open,  and 
allows  the  water  above  the  piston  to  flow  beneath  it.  The 
Pressure  of  the  water  below  the  ram  promptly  closes  the  ram 
*lve  as  soon  as  the  piston  commences  to  move  upwards, 
*^he  operation  may  now  be  repeated  as  often  as  required. 
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As  will  readily  be  seen,  the  ram  cannot  descend  under  the 
weight  of  the  load,  as  the  only  water  passage  leading  from 


the  space  below  the  ram  is  closed  hy  ihr  ram  valvt^,  which 
is  kept  tightly  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  beneafii 


s<- 
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h  and  also  by  the  spring.  Hence,  in  order  to  lower  the 
ram,  this  ram  valve  must  be  opened  by  some  means.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  lever  has  a  projection  on  its  under 
side  to  limit  its  travel  and  the  travel  of  the  piston.  This 
projection  is  made  of  such  a  length  that  when  the  lever  is 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  piston  is  stiii  a  short  distance 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  ram  valve  stem. 

In  order  to  lower  the  ram,  the  lever  is  withdrawn  from  its 
socket  and  inserted  again  with  the  projection  upwards.  It 
can  now  be  depressed  far  enough  to  cause  the.  end  of  the 
piston  to  strike  and  open  the  ram-head  valve,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10  (6),  where  the  parts  of  the  jack  are  shown  in  the 
relative  positions  occupied  while  lowering.  But  before  the 
vater  in  the  bottom  of  the  ram  can  escape  to  the  top, 
the  valve  in  the  piston  must  also  be  opened.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  heavy  spring  that  forces  the  sleeve  c  downwards. 
The  lower  end  of  the  sleeve  has  a  cotter  workir.g  in  a  slot  in 
the  piston  rod;  the  cotter  bearing  against  the  top  of  the 
valve  forces  the  latter  downwards.  The  sleeve  is  connected 
to  the  crank  c  by  the  so-called  lowering  wire/,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cotter  will  not  strike  the  piston  valve  while 
the  jack  is  raising  the  load.  The  ram  will  descend  as  long 
as  the  lever  is  kept  hard  down;  it  can  be  stopped  instantly 
by  raising  the  lever  slightly. 


30.  If  the  area  of  the  piston  is  1  square  inch  and  the 
area  of  the  ram  is  10  square  inches,  the  velocity  ratio  will  be 
10.  If  the  length  of  the  lever  between  the  hand  of  the  oper- 
ator and  the  fulcrum  is  10  times  the  length  between  the 
(ulcrum  and  the  f  iston,  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  lever  will  be 
10,  and  the  total  velocity  ratio  of  the  hand  to  the  piston 
utill  be  10  X  10  =  loo.  Taking  the  weight  of  the  operator. 
at  150  pounds,  his  whole  weight  to  be  thrown  on  the  lever, 
the  weight  that  can  be  raised  is  150  X  100  =  15,000  pounds. 
Of  7J  tons.  But  if  the  average  movement  of  the  hand  is 
4  inches  per  stroke,  it  will  require  J  Jfl  =  25  strokes  to  raise 
the  load  on  the  jack  a  distance  of  1  inch,  and  it  is  again 
teen  that  what  is  gained  in  force  is  lost  in  speed. 
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551,  Other  applications  of  this  principle  are  seen  in  vari- 
ous hydraulic  machines  used  in  boiler  shops.  A  familiar 
example  is  the  hand  test  pump  used  in  testing  boilers  under 
hydraulic  pressure. 

Example  1. — A  vertical  cylinder  is  tested  for  the  tightness  of  its 
heads  by  filling  it  with  water.  A  pipe  whose  inside  diameter  is  ^  inch 
and  whose  length  is  20  feet  is  screwed  into  a  hole  in  the  upper  head 
and  is  then  filled  with  water.  What  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on 
each  head  if  the  cylinder  is  40  inches  in  diameter  and  60  inches  long  ? 

Solution. —    40*  x  .7854  =  1.256.64  square  inches  =  area  of  head. 
1  X  60  X  .03617  =  2.17  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  bottom 
head  due  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder. 

tt)'  X  .7854  =  .04909  square  inch,  the  area  of  the  pipe. 

.04909  X  20  X  12  X  .03617  =  .426  pound  =  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
pipe  =  the  pressure  on  a  surface  area  of  .04909  square  inch. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  the  water  in  the  pipe  is 

X  .426  =  8.68  lb.  per  sq.  in.  upon  the  upper  head.    Ans. 


.04909 


The  total  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  lower  head  is  8.68  -f-  2.17 
=  10.85  lb.     Ans. 

Example  2. — In  the  other  example,  if  the  pipe  be  fitted  with  a 
piston  weighing  ^  pound  and  a  5-pound  weight  be  laid  on  it  what  is 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  upper  head  ? 

Solution. — In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  .426  pound  on  the  area  of 
.04909  square  inch,  there  is  now  an  additional  pressure  on  this  area  of 
5  H-  ^  =  5.25  pounds,  and  the  total  pressure  on  this  area  is  .426  +  5.25 

=  5.676  pounds.  ^^  X  5.676  =  115.6  lb.  =  the  pressure  per  square 

inch.     Ans. 

22.  When  calculating  the  weight  that  can  be  raised  with 
a  hydraulic  jack,  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  power  lost 
in  overcoming  the  friction  between  the  cup  leathers  of  the 
piston  and  the  ram,  and  the  cup  leather  of  the  ram  and 
the  cylinder ;  this  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
leathers,  and,  of  course,  the  smoothness  of  the  ram  and 
cylinder ;  when  the  leathers  are  in  good  condition,  the  loss  is 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  pressure  on  the  ram ;  when  the 
leathers  are  old,  stiff,  and  dirty,  the  loss  may  amount  to 
15  per  cent,  or  more. 
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U^r                                     SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.                                                  1 
33.     The  speclflc  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  between 
its   vcight  and  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water. 

^4.     Since  gases  are  so  much  lighter  than  water,  it  is 
usual    to  take  the    specific  gravity  of   a    gas    as    the    ratio 
t»^t->Ycen  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  the  gas  and  the 
w-eight  of  the  same  volume  of  air. 

E:xamplb.— Acubicfoot  of  cast  iron  weighs  450  pounds;  what  is  its 

^^^L^&OLUTioN.— According  to  the  definition,                                                           J 
^B                                             ^   -7"1      Ans                                                        1 

^^B&**enFIC   GRAVITY    AND    TVEIGOT   PER   CVBIC    FOOT  OF                        | 
^^H                                                       VAJUOtlS  METALS.                                                                        ^ 

^^H                            Substance. 

Specific 
Gravity, 

Weight  per 

Cubic  Foot. 

Pounds. 

31.60 
19.60 
13.60 
11.36 
10.60 
8.79 
8.36 
7.68 
'     7.21 
7.84 
7.29 
fi.8« 
C.71 
2.50 

1,343.8 
1,218.8 

850.0 

709.4 

C56.3 

54fl.4                   ' 

633.8 

480.0 

460.0 

490.0 

456.  e 

428  8 

4l».4                 1 

156.3 

t^ld                                                       .        . 

*«ercury 

L.ea<3  (cast!                 

Brass 

*-*s.t  Iron 

ste»,       ;:.:;;;::;::::::::::: 

"^^n   (cast) 

T 1 

KJ 
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TABL.E  II. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY   ^VND  ^VSIGHT  PEB  CUBIC  FOOT  OF 

VARIOUS  WOODS. 


Substance. 


Ash 

Beech 

Cedar 

Cork 

Ebony  (American) 

Lignum-vitae 

Maple 

Oak  (old) 

Spruce 

Pine  (yellow) 

Pine  (white) 

Walnut 


Weight  per 

Cubic  Foot. 

Pounds. 

52.80 
53 .  25 
35.06 
15.00 
83.19 
83.30 
46.88 
73.10 
31.25 
41.20 
34.60 
41.90 


TABIiE  III. 


SPECIFIC   GRAVITY   AND  W^EIGHT  PER   CUBIC   FOOT   OF 

VARIOUS  LIQUIDS. 


Substance. 


Acetic  acid 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Muriatic  acid 

Alcohol 

Turpentine 

vSea  water  (ordinary) 
Milk '. 


1 .  062 
1.217 
1.841 
1 .  200 
.800 
.870 
1.026 
1 .  032 


Weight  per 

Cubic  Foot. 

Pounds. 


66.4 
76.1 
115.1 
75.0 
50.0 
54.4 
64.1 
64.5 


in 
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••  The  specific  gravilies  of  different  botlies  are  given  ii 
printed  tables;  hence,  if  it  is  desired  to  know  the  weight  of 
a  body  that  cannot  be  conveniently  weighed,  calculate  its 
cuiual  contrnts  and  multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body 
fy  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water,  remembering  that  a 
fubic  foot  of  water  weighs  S2.JiS  pounds. 

ExAitPLE  l.-^How  much  will  S,2]4  cubic  inches  of  cast  iron  weigh  ? 
Take  its  specific  gravity  as  7.21. 

So LCTioH,— Since  1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.43  pounds,  8,aU 
cubic  inches  weigh 


3.214 
lII).OilK 


X  02.42  t=  116.098  pounds. 
837.007  II),     Ans. 


TABLE  IV. 


k 


tiPECtFlr  OHAVITV   AND  WEIGHT   X'KB   CUBIC    FOOT   OF 

TAKIOUS  GASES   AT   3B*    P.   AND   XJNDBR  A 

PBESeURE   or    1    ATM08PHEBE. 


Atmospheric  air 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbonic  oxide 

Chlorine 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Smoke  (bituminous  coal) . 

Smoke  (wood) 

•Steam  at  212°  F 


Gravity. 


Weight  per 
Cubic  Foot. 


1.0000 
1.5«90 

.8674 
2.440O 
1 . 1066 

.9736 

.loao 

.0900 
.4700 


.08073 
.12344 
.07810 
.19700 
.08925 
-07860 
.00816 
.00727 
.03790 
.00669 


'The  BpeciBc  gravity  of  steam  at  any  temperature  and  ] 
ttiRifared  with  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  is  .62 
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ExAMPLK  2. — What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  ? 
Solution.—    ?^  x  7.21  =  .26044  lb.    Ans. 

One  cubic  foot  of  pure  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of 
39.2°  Fahrenheit  weighs  62.425  pounds,  but  the  value  usually 
taken  in  making  calculations  is  62,5  pounds. 

Example  3. — What  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  7  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen  ? 

Solution. — One  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  .08073  pound,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  oxygen  is  1.1056,  compared  with  air;  hence, 

.08078  X  1.1056  X  7  =  .62479  lb.,  nearly.     Ans. 


TABIiE  V. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  \KD  WEIGHT  FEB  CUBIC  FOOT  OP 

VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES. 


Substance. 


Emery 

Glass  (average) 

Chalk 

Granite 

Marble 

Stone  (common) 

Salt  (common) 

Soil  (common) 

Clay 

Brick 

Plaster  of  Paris  (average) 
Sand 


Weight  p>er 

Cubic  Foot. 

Pounds. 

250 

175 

174      ' 

166 

169 

158 

133 

124 

121 

118 

125 

113 
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BDOTANT  EFFECTS  OF  WATER. 

526.  loFig.  11  is  shown  a  fi-inch  cube  entirely  submerged 
in  water.  The  lateral  pressures  are  equal  and  in  opposite 
directions.  The  upward  pressure  acting  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  cube  is  6  X  0  X  31 
X  .03617;  the  downward  pressure  acting  on 
the  top  of  the  cube  is  &  X  C  X  15  X  .03(il7; 
and  the  difference  is  6  X  C  X  6  X  .03017, 
which  equals  the  volume  of  the  cube  it 
cubic  inches  times  the  weight  of  1  cubic 
inch  of  water.  That  is,  the  upw;irJ  pres- 
sure exceeds  the  downward  pressure  by 
the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  body. 

This  excess  of  upward  pressure  over  the  *'"'■  " 

downward  pressure  acts  against  gravity;  that  is,  tne  water 
presses  the  body  up7uards  with  a  greater  force  than  it  presses 
it  tiowHwardi ;  consequently,  if  a  body  is  immersed  in  a 
finiii,  it  will  lose  in  xveight  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  it  displaces.  This  is  called  the  principle  of  Archi- 
medes, because  it  was 
first  stated  by  him, 

37.  This  principle 
may  be  experimentally 
demonstrated  with  the 
beam  scales,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12.  From  one  scale 
pan  suspend  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  metal  t,  and 
below  that  a  solid  cylin- 
der a  of  the  same  size  as 
the  hollow  part  of  the 
upper  cylinder.  Put 
weights  in  the  other 
scale  pan  until  they  ex- 
actly balance  the  two 
water,    the    scale    pan 
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Mntaiiiing:  the  weights 


destend,   showing  that  it  ha.'S 


of  its  weight.     Now  fill   /   with   water,  and  ttK 


lost  f 

volume  of  water  that  can  be  poured 

displaced  by  a.     The  scale  pan  that  contains  the  weigh  *■> 

will  gradually  rise  until  /  is  filled,  when  the  scales  aga^B^ 

balance. 

If  a  body  be  lighter  than  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immerses  d. 
the  upward  pressure  will  cause  it  to  rise  and  project  part"  — ly 
out  of  the  liquid,  until  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  weig^f  lit 
of  the  liquid  displaced  are  equal.  If  the  immersed  body  fc^  1* 
heavier  than  the  liquid,  the  downward  pressure  plus  th*^  t* 
weight  of  the  body  will  be  greater  than  the  upward  pressur- 
and  the  body  will  fall  downwards  until  it  touches  bottom  t 
meets  an  obstruction.  If  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  ^  ** 
the  liquid  and  the  body  are  equal,  the  body  will  remai 
stationary  and  will  be  in  equilibrium  in  any  position  c 
depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

28.  An  interesting  experiment  in  confirmation  of  tlK:=»"' 
above  facts  may  be  performed  as  follows:  Drop  an  egg  int:i*'  -''* 
a  glass  jar  filled  with  fresh  water.  The  mean  density  of  tli*^"^*^ 
egg  being  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  water,  it  will  fa  ^^^™' 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Now,  dissolve  salt  in  the  water*  ^^"i 
stirring  it  so  as  to  miit  the  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  salt  -^^ 
water  will  presently  become  denser  than  the  egg  and  ih 
egg  will  rise.  Now,  if  fresh  water  be  poured  in  until  th 
egg  and  water  have  the  same  density,  the  egg  will  remaiv  *^jf 
stationary  in  any  position  that  it  may  be  placed  below  lli>  * 
surface  of  the  water. 

39.     The  principle  of  Archimedes  gives  a  very  easy  am^       ^ 
accurate  method  of  finding  the   volume  of   an   irregularly  '"^ 
shaped  body.     Thus,  subtract  its  weight  in  water  from  it  ::*■  ■* 
weight  in  air   and  divide  by  .03617;  the  quotient  will 
the  volume  in  cubic  inches,  or  divide  by  B3.6  and  the  qu(i^^^^ 
tient  will  be  the  volume  in  cubic  feet. 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  known,  its  cubie^^-* 
contents  can  l3e  found  by  dividing  its  weight  by  its  specifL^^'^^ 
gravity,  and  then  dividing  again  by  either  .03617  or  62.6. 
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[AHPLB. — A  certain  tx>dy  has  a  specific  ^avity  uf  i.iSS  and  weighs   ] 
mnck;  how  many  cubic  inches  are  there  in  the  body  ? 


g  g 


THE  mrDROMETER. 

30.  Instruments  called  hytlroineters  are  in  general  v 
for  determining  quickly  and  accurately  the  specific  gravities 
of  liquids  and  aume  forms  of  solids.     They  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.:    (1)  Hydrometers  of  constant  tveighl,  as   Beaume's;] 
(2)  hydrometirs  of  constant  volume,  as  Nicholson's. 

A  hydrometer  of  constant  welgiUt  is  shuwn  in  Fig.  13. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  near  the  bottom  of  which  are  two  I 
kralbs.  The  lower  and  smaller  bulb  is  loaded 
with  mercury  or  shot,  so  as  to  cause  the 
instrument  to  remain  in  a  vertical  position 
when  placed  in  the  liquid.  The  upper  bulb  is 
filled  with  air,  and  its  volume  is  such  that  the 
whole  instrument  is  lighter  than  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 

The  puint  to  which    the   hydrometer  sinks 
when  placed  in  water  is  usually  marked,  the 
lube  being  graduated  above  and  below  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
can  be  read  directly.     It  is  customary  to  have  ^^S 
two  instruments,  one  with  the  zero  point  r 
the  top  of  the  stem  for  use  in  liquids  heavier         ^"''  "■ 
than  water,  and  the  other  with  the  zero  point  near  the  bulb 
for  use  in  liquids  lighter  than  water. 

These  instruments  are  more  commonly  used  for  determin- 
ii^  the  degree  of  concentration  or  dilution  of  certain  liquids, 
as  acids,  alcohol,  milk,  solutions  of  sugar,  etc.,  rather  than 
their  actual  specific  gravieies.  They  are  then  known  as 
atidometers,  aicoliolometers,  lactometers,  saccluirometers,  salt- 
Kemerers,  etc.,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put. 

31.  Hyaroineteps  of  constant  volume  are  not  in  com- 
mon use  and  are  rarely  found  outside  of  laboratories. 
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Fl^W  OF  WATEn  IN  PIPES. 

3S.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  for  satisfacti>*~5 
work,  the  flow  of  water  in  the  suction  pipes  of  boiler  fee=<3-- 
pumps  and  other  comparatively  small  pumps  should  n  «:^* 
exceed  200  feet  per  minute,  and  it  should  not  be  more  th^*-*^ 
500  feet  in  the  delivery  pipe  for  a  duplex  pump,  or  400  fe  ^^* 
for  a  single-cylinder  pump. 

Knowing  the  volume  of  water  that  is  to  flow  through  ^z^**  i 
to  be  discharged  from  a  pipe  in  1  minute,  the  area  of  tt»* 
suction  and  delivery  pipes  can  readily  be  determined. 

33.  The  volume  of  water  in  cubic  feet  discharged  froi^cn 
a.  pipe  in  1  minute  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minu"^K.e 
times  the  area  of  the  pipe  in  square  feet.  Then,  the  area  i^^' 
volume  in  cubic  feet  per 


the  pipe  equals 


As  iheH 


velocity  in  feet  per  minute 
are  144  square  inches  in  a  square  foot,  the  area  of  the  pi0 
144  X  volume  in  cubic  feet  per  minute 
velocity  in  feet  per  minute 


a  square  inches  is  - 


If  the  volume  is  expressed  in  gallons  per  miDiil=:: 
i  there  are  7.48  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot,  the  area  of  tT' 
144  X  volume  in  gallons* 


then, 

pipe  in  square  inches 


ill  be- 


7.48  X  velocity  in  feet  per  minii^=^e 
Hence,  the  following  rule, 

where  «  =  gallons  per  minute; 

V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  minute; 
.[  =  area  of  pipe  in  square  inches. 
BiUe  4. —  To  find  the  area   o^  a  pipe  in  square  incf^'^^^ 
divide  19.25  times  the  number  of  gallons  per  minute  by  ^ 
velocity  in  feel  pir  minute,  • 


i  the  Winchi 
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ExAifPLB. — If  a  duplex  pump  is  used,  what  area  of  feed-pipe  is 
required  for  a  boiler  into  which  25  gallons  of  water  per  minute  is  to 
be  pumped? 

Solution. — The  allowable  velocity  being  500  feet,  by  applying 
rule  4  9  we  get 

^       19.25  X  25        ft«ot         •         A 

A  = =77^ =  .9625  sq.  m.     Ans. 

oOU 

35*  The  quantity  of  water,  expressed  in  gallons,  that 
will  flow  through  a  given  pipe  in  1  minute,  its  velocity  being 
known,  is  given  by  the  following  rule  : 

Rule  5. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  pipe  in  square  inches  by 
the  i^elocity  in  feet  per  minute.     Divide  the  product  by  19^25, 

A  V 
Or,  « = 


19.25* 


Example. — How  many  gallons  of  water  per  minute  will  flow 
through  a  pipe  having  an  area  of  2  square  inches,  the  velocity  of 
flow  being  450  feet  per  minute  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  get 

2  X  450       .^  „-      ,       - 
n  =  ^^25"  =  46.75  gal.     Ans. 

36,  The  velocity  with  which  water  will  flow  through  the 
delivery  pip)e  of  a  pump  when  the  area  of  the  water  cylinder, 
the  area  of  the  delivery  pipe,  and  the  piston  speed  of  the 
pump  are  known,  is  given  by  the  following  rule, 

where  i^  =  velocity  in  feet  per  minute ; 

A  =  area  of  delivery  pipe  in  square  inches; 
a  =  area  of  water  piston  in  square  inches; 
5  =  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute. 

Rule  6. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  water  pistoji  by  the 
piston  speedy  and  divide  this  product  by  the  area  of  the  delivery 
pipe. 

Or,  V  =  -^. 

ExAJfPLE. — If  the  water  piston  of  a  i)ump  has  an  area  of  12  square 
inches  and  moves  at  a  speed  of  100  feet  per  minute,  what  will  be  the 
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n  the  delivery  pi|>e  if  the  latter  has  a 


velocity  of  the  w. 
of  2  square  inches 

Solution.— Applying  rule  «,  we  get 
„_1SX1C«_„„„    , 


STAKl>ABI>  PIPE  IllMKNSIONS. 

37.  The  great  majority  v(  the  pipes  used  about  ste 
plants  are  made  of  wrought  iron  and  are  almost  invaria'B 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Briggs  standard.  It  will 
noticed  that  the  diameter  of  the  pii^e  by  which  it  is  kno  " 
to  the  trade  is  not  the  actual  diameter;  hence,  in  catctB- 
ting  the  amount  of  water  that  will  flow  through  a  pipe,  t- 
actual  diameter  or  actual  internal  area  must  be  taken  frtn^ 
Table  VI. 

38,  As  wrought-iron  pipes  are  not  made  in  sizes  diffen  "i 
from  those  given  in  the  table,  it  will  be  apparent  that  om 
in  rare  instances  can  a  pipe  be  selected  that  will  have  t 
area  calculated  by  rule  4.     In  practice  the  nearest  comrn^ 
cial  size  of  pipe  would  be  selected. 

Example. — What  commercial  size  of  delivery  pipe  should  be  u^ 
for  a  single-cylinder  pump  to  deliver  90  gallons  of  water  per  minuM 

Solution.— For  a  single-cylinder  pump,  Ihe  velocity  of  flow  sho^ 
not  be  more  than  400  feet  per  minute.  Then,  applying  rule  4,  we  ^ 
19.2n>- 


^ 


A  = 


400 


=  4.»3sq.  i 


According  to  Table  VI.  the  commercial  size  of  pipe  having  a 
nearest  this  is  t\  inches;   therefore,  a  a^-inch  pipe  should  be  «*■ 


Rule  4  will  be  found  to  agree  quite  closely  with  the  prs 
tice  of    the   leading   pump   manufacturers.     In   case  th»  * 
should,   however,   recommend   a   larger   size  of   pipe,  it 
advisable  to  follow  their  advice. 

Pipes  made  in  accordance  with  the  Briggs  standard,  wl^-C 
below  1  inch  nominal  size,  are  butt-welded  and  proved 
300  pounds  per  square  inch  by  hydraulic  pressure    Pifl 
above  1  inch  are  lap-welded  and  proved  to  SOO  pouiids,  | 
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TABUB   VI.                                                      ^^H 

TABLE  OF  STANDAIID  DIMESrSIONS  OK  WKOUtJlIT-IKOS                ^^H 

WELDED  PIPSS.                                                               ^^H 

Nominal 
liatneter. 
Inches. 

Actual 
Internal 
Diameter. 

Inches. 

Actual 
Internal 
Area. 
Square 
Inches, 

Actual                                    ^^H 

Diameter.    |      ^"^'^^"^            ^M 
Per  Inch,            ■  ^H 

.27 

,057 

.40 

»         ■ 

.30 

.104 

.54 

H 

g 

.41) 

.193 

.67 

H 

.62 

.305 

.84 

^M 

.82 

.533 

1.05 

H 

1.0.5 

.863 

1-31 

ni          ■ 

1.38 

1 ,  49(5 

1-6(1 

Hi              ■ 

l.Bl 

3.0.38 

I.MO 

Hi               H 

I 

3.07 

3.356 

2.37 

iH         H 

1^ 

2.47 

4.783 

3.87 

H 

1 

3.07 

7.388 

3.50 

H 

ik 

3.55 

9.887 

4.00 

H 

1 

4,07 

12.730 

4.50 

H 

1^ 

4.51 

15.939 

6.00 

H 

t; 

5.04 

19  990 

5.66 

H 

B 

G.Ofi 

28.689 

6.63 

H 

' 

7.02 

38.73? 

7.62 

H 

i 

r.98 

50.039 

H.H2 

H 

; 

ft. 00 

63.633 

9.62 

H 

■ 

10.02 

78.838 

10.76 

'      ■ 

PIPE  FITTINGS.                                                                 ^^1 

39.    In 

piping  a.  steam  platit,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  run        ^^H 

'*'=  piping 

n  a  straight  line,  it  being  usually  necessary  to        ^^^| 

'iltoduce  o 

le  or  more  elbows  or  similar  fittings  to  reach  the        ^^M 

P^int  desire 

d.     The  effect  of  T  and  L  fittings  is  to  increase        ^^M 

*e  resistan 

k 

cc  to  the  flow  <>i  the  water  through   the  pipes,         ^^M 

M 
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thus  requiring  the  pump  U>  do  more  work  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  delivered. 

As  pumps  for  boiler  feeding  are  always  built  with  a  lar^e 
steam  cylinder,  there  is  enough  excess  of  power  to  allow  the 
pump  under  ordinary  conditions  to  force  the  required  quan- 
tity of  water  through  the  pipe.  On  the  suction  side  of  the 
pump,  however,  the  force  impelling  the  water  to  How  into 
the  pump  is  quite  small,  and  a  very  slight  resistance  will  be 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  water  into  the 
pump.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  the  suction  pipe  be  as 
straight  as  possible;  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  straight, 
larger  sizes  of  pipe  should  be  used,  or  easy  bends  with  as 
large  a  radius  as  possible  should  be  substituted  for  the 
elbows.  This  applies  especially  to  pumps  that  must  lift  the 
water  more  than  10  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  what  numbers  of  elbows  should  not 
be  exceeded  in  a  suction  and  delivery  pipe;  judgment*!" 
have  to  be  used.  Generally  speaking,  they  should  be  as 
few  as  possible. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  rRACTlCE. 

1.  Suppose  a.  cylinder  to  be  filled  with  water  and  placed  in  *-'^ 
upright  position.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  19  inches  and  '^ 
total  length  inside  26  inches,  what  will  be  the  total  pressure  on  •^ 
bottom  when  a  pipe  j  inch  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long  is  scre^*^ 
into  the  cylinder  head  and  filled  with  water  ?    The  pipe  is  vertical. 

Ans.  1.7*3.9  !**■ 

3.  In  the  last  example,  what  is  the  total  pressure  against  the  apt*^' 
head?  Ans.  1,478.»   **'■ 

3.  In  exainple  1.  a  piston  is  fitted  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  ^-'^'^ 
an  additional  force  of  10  pounds  is  applied  to  the  watei  in  thepiP^ 
What  is  the  total  pressure  (a)  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder?    (i) 
the  upper  head ;  .         i  (a)    Ifi.lW  '**■ 

*".(.i  M.>.rn- 

4.  In  example  8,  what  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  piP^ 
3  inches  from  the  upper  cylinder  head  ?         Ans.  50.0C56  lb.  per  «q-  *"' 

5.  A  water  tower  80  feet  high  is  filled  with  water.  A  pipe  (inch** 
in  diameter  is  so  connected  to  the  side  of  the  tower  that  its  center  " 
3  feel  from  the  bottom.  It  the  pipe  is  closed  by  a  flat  cover,  what  i* 
[he  total  pressure  against  the  cover  7  Ans.  490  "'' 
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).  In  Ihe  last  exampli:,  what  is  Ihe  upward  pressure  per  square  incli 
lil(m  from  the  bottom  of  the  tower  ?  Ans,  80,3H2S  lb,  per  sq,  in. 

T,  A  cube  of  wood,  one  edge  of  which  measures  3  feet,  is  sunk 
until  Ihe  upper  surfa.ce  is  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  water:  what  is 
tia  total  force  that  tends  to  move  the  cube  upwards  ?    Ans.  1,B87.G  lb. 

8,  A  body  weighs  73  pounds  when  immersed  in  water  and  321  ]K>unds 
Iniir;  wtiat  is  its  volume  in  cubic  feet  ?  Ans.  3.0S4CU.  ft, 

I.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  being  B. 5  and  its  weight  91  pounds, 
Hhat  is  its  volume  in  cubic  Inches  >  Ans.  235.78  CU.  in. 

1(1.    What  commercial  she  of  pipe  should  be  used  for  the  suction 

ami  delivery  pipes  of  a  single-cylinder  pump  to  deliver  50  gallons  oE 

fater  per  minute  ?  A        i  Suction  pipe.  21  in. 

1  Delivery  pipe,  3  in. 

II.  How  many  gallons  per  hour,  at  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per 
niBuie,  will  flnw  through  a  1-inch  pipe?  Ans.  1.076  gaJ.,  nearly. 

11  The  water  piston  of  a  pump  is  3^  inches;  the  piston  speed  is 
M  feel  prr  minute;  and  a  Il-inch  delivery  pipe  is  used;  what  is  the 
velocity  In  the  delivery  pipe  ?  .\i!".  255  ft.  per  min.,  nearly. 


PNEUMATICS. 

PHE88URE  OF  GASES. 

40.  Pnenmattcs  is  that  branch  of  mechanics  that  treats 
of  the  properties  and  pressures  of  gases. 

41.  The  most  striking  feature  of  all  gases  is  their  great 
wpansibility-  //  we  injec{  a 
i^nlilyof  gas,  Iwuicver  small, 
'"lo  a  vessel,  it  will  expand 
ndfill  t/tat  vessel.  If  a  blad- 
iler or  football  be  partly  filled 
*ith  air  and  placed  under  a 
glass  jar  (called  a  receiver), 
'fim  which  the  air  has  been 
enhatisted.  the  bladder  or  foot- 
'Wll  urill  immediately  expand, 
«  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The 
wrcc  that  a  gas  always  exerts 
*licti  confined    in   a    limited 
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apace  ie  catted  Unstcn.     Th 
pressure,  and  is  only  used  i 


word  ti'usluu  in  this  case  means 
this  sense  in  reference  to  gases. 


42.  As  waUr  is  tlie  most  common  type  of  fluids,  so  af 
is  the  most  common  type  of  gases.  It  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  that  air  had  no  weight,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
the  year  166n  that  the  contrary  was  proved.  A  cubic  inch 
of  air,  under  ordinary  conditions,  weighs  .31  grain,  nearly- 
At  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  and  a  pressure  of  14.?  pour»<ls 
per  square  inch,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  air  to  water  is 
about  1  :  774;  that  is,  air  is  only  -^^  as  heavy  as  water.  I' 
has  been  shown  that  if  a  body  were  immersed  in  water  atid 
weighed  less  than  the  volume  of  water  displaced,  the  bo^^f 
would  rise  and  project  partly  out  of  the  water.  The  sa«'*>^ 
is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  air.  If  a  vessel  made  of  tig  ^' 
material  is  filled  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air,  so  that  ctn^ 
total  weight  of  the  vessel  and  gas  is  less  than  the  air  tli^y 
displace,  the  vessel  will  rise.  It  is  on  this  principle  lt»^' 
balloons  are  made. 

FBESSDHE  OF  THB   ATM08PBKBB. 

43.  Since  air  has  weight,  it  is  evident  that  the  enormoti* 
quantity  of  air  that  constitutes  the  atmosphere  must  exc*^ 
a  considerable  pressure  on  the  earth.  This  is  easily  prov^'^ 
by  taking  a  long  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  filling  *^ 
with  mercury.  If  the  finger  be  placed  over  the  open  end  ^" 
as  to  keep  the  mercury  from  running  out  and  the  tuf " 
inverted  and  placed  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  as  shown  in  Fig,  1  ^■ 
the  mercury  will  fall,  then  rise,  and  after  a  few  oscillatio*^* 
will  come  to  rest  at  a  height  above  the  top  of  the  mercu*^? 
in  the  cup  equal  to  about  30  inches  at  sea  level. 

This  height  will  always  be  the  same  under  the  saif^** 
atmospheric  conditions.  Now,  if  the  atmosphere  h^** 
weight,  it  must  press  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercur  3 
in  the  cup  with  equal  intensity  upon  every  square  uni  "*' 
except  upon  that  part  of  the  surface  occupied  by  the  tub^^' 
In  order  that  there  may  be  equilibrium,  the  weight  of  tt^  , 
mercury  in  the  tube  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  a."^** 
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upon  a  portion  uf  the  surface  of   the  mercury  in  the  cup 
equal  in  area  to  the  inside  of  the  tube.     Suppose  that  the 
area  of  the  inside  of  the  tube  is  1  square  inch,  then,  since 
raercurj-  is  13, 6  limes  as  heavy  as  water,  the  weight  of  the 
mercurial  column  is  .03iS17  X  13.6  x  30  =  14.7574  pounds 
The  actual  height  of  the  mercury 
is  a  little  less  than  30  inches,  and 
the  actual  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
o(    distilled    water   is   a   little   less 
than  .03617   pound.     When   these 
considerations   are   taken   into   ac- 
count, the  average  weight  of   the 
mercurial   column   at  the   level  of 
the  sea,  when  the  temperature  is 
60°  P.,  is   14.69   pounds,  or  prac- 
tically   14.7    pounds.      Since    this 
weight,  when  exerted  upon  1  square 
irchof  the  liquid  in  the  glass,  just 
produces   equilibrium,    it    is    plain 
that  the   pressure  of   the    outside 
liria  14,7  pounds  upon  every  square 
inch  of  surface. 

44.  Tafuum. — The  space  be- 
tween the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury is  called  a  vacunm.  meaning 
that  it  is  an  entirely  empty  space 
and  does  not  contain  any  sub- 
stance— solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  '''°  "■ 
If  there  were  a  gas  of  some  kind  there,  no  matter  how  small 
the  quantity  might  be,  it  would  expand  and  fill  the  space, 
and  its  tension  would  cause  the  column  of  mercury  to  fall 
and  become  shorter,  according  to  the  amount  of  gas  or  air 
present.  The  condition  then  existing  in  the  .space  would  be 
called  a  partial  vaouuin. 

45.     The  Measurement   of  Vacuum. — The   degree    to 
whieb  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from  a  closed  vessel  in 
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which  there  is  a  partial  vacuum  is  measured  by  the  heigb^^t 
to  which  a  mercurial  column  in  a  vertical  tube,  whose  lop  ^is 
connected  to  the  vessel,  will  rise  under  the  pressure  of  ttrm<! 
atmosphere.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum  <^f 
31)  inches  in  a  vessel,  we  mean  that  enough  air  has  be^" 
exhausted  from  the  vessel  to  enable  the  surrounding  air  *" 
support  a  mercurial  column  29  incV»*^ 
high,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  where  j4  '^ 
the  vessel  in  which  there  is  a  part»^' 
vacuum.  In  other  words,  the  press«-*'^ 
in  the  vessel  is  less  than  the  press»-*^ 

— p— J '  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  column  of  rr»^'^' 

3|  cury  23  inches  in  height. 

■^  \VTien  there  is  a  partial  vacuum       **' 

side  a  closed  vessel,  the  air  remain  i*^^ 
in  the  vessel  is  under  a  tension,  or  pC^^^ 
sure,  less  than  its  original  tension 
14. 7  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  t^^*" 
sion,  in  inches  of  mercury,  is  equal 
the  difference  between  the  height  ^ 
which  the  mercurial  column  connect  ^^^ 
to  the  vessel  stands  and  that  at  wh  s 
it  would  stand  if  the  vacuum  were  p^^ 
feet.  Consider  that  the  mercury  c^*^ 
umn  will  be  in  equilibrilim  when  t** 
hydrostatic  pressure  on  its  base  equ 
the  atmospheric  pressure.     The  hydi 
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static  pressure  on  the  base  is  the  su»  *^  . 
of  two  pressures:  (1)  The  pressure  d  ** 
lo  the  weight  of  the  mercury  colon*** 
(2)  the  pressure  in  the  space  above  t  *'*" 
mercury. 
From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  a^"^  , 
the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column  »-  *^ 
given,  the  pressure  above  the  column  must  be  that  due     *" 


column  to  a  height  of  30  inches  when  there  is  a  perfect  v 
uum  above  it,  it  follows  that  to  find  the  pressure  ir 
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m  -which  there  is  a  partial  vacuum,  the  number  of  inches  of 
height  C'f  the  mercurial  rolumn  is  to  be  subtracted  from  30. 
Thus,  if  ihe  vacuum  in  a  vessel  is  26  inches,  the  pressure  in 
the  vessel  is  30  —  20  =  4  inches  of  mercury. 

46.  In  practice  it  is  convenient  to  always  use  the  same 
unit  of  pressure,  which  is  1  pound  per  square  inch.  We 
know  that  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  will  support  a  mercu- 
rial column  30  inches  high.     Hence,  1  inch  of  height  of  a 

14  7 
"ler-curial  column  represents  a  pressure  of  —^  =  .49  pound 

Pd"    square  inch.     Then,   to  reduce  inches   of  mercury  to 
pounds  per  square  inch,  multiply  their  number  by  .49. 

HlxAMPLB. — A  gauge  shows  a  vacuum  of  23  inches  in  a  condenser. 
"'Ti^l  is  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  condenser  ? 

Solution. — The  pressure,  in  inchesof  mercury,  is  30  —  23  =  8  inches, 
or  S   y  .48  _  8.92  lb.  per  sq,  in.     Ans. 

4r7.  The  Vacuum  Gause. — For  engineering  work,  the 
8la.Ss  tube  of  Fig.  Hi  would  be  a  rather  inconvenient  form  of 
Sa-uge  for  measuring  the  vacuum.  Hence,  special  metallic 
Sauges,  known  as  varuniu  gauges,  have  been  designed. 
_^heir  dial  is  graduated  to  show  the  degree  of  vacuum,  in 
'nches  of  mercury.  In  steam-engineering  work,  they  are 
usetj  chiefly  in  connection  with  condensers  for  steam  engines. 
.  t  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  vacuum  gauge  does  not 
mdi^-aie  t|,e  pressure  in  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached, 
^ut  instead  shows,  in  inches  of  mercury,  how  much  the 
P'"essure  has  been  Itnvereii  beloic  Ihe  atmospheric  pressure. 

^  this  respect  a  vacuum  gauge  differs  essentially  from  a 
P^'^SBure  saiiKe,  which  shows  how  much  the  pressure  has 
^^fi  increased  either  above  the  pressure  of  a  perfect  vac- 

*'*iX,  which  is  zero,  as  in  case  of  a  gauge  registering  the 
P^'^Ssure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  above  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure,  as  in  case  of  the  ordinary  pressure  gauge. 

48.  If  the  tube  of  Fig.  15  had  been  filled  with  a  liquid 
*Ehtcr  than  mercury,  the  height  of  the  column  required  to 
*lancc  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  greater.     The 
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of  the  column  depends  on  ihe  specific  gravity  of  the 

Thus,  if  the  liquid  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1,  as 

13.6 


water,  its  height  would  be  ' 


=  40K  inches,  or  34  feet. 


This  means  that  if  a  tube  be  filled  with  water, 
inverted,  and  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  in   * 
manner  similar  to  the  experiment  made  with  tbe 
mercury,  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  wi^' 
be  34  feet. 


P 

1 


49.    The  Iiarometcr. — As  is  well  known,  t*** 
atmosphere   does   not   exert  exactly   the   sa^ 
pressure  at  all  times;  the  pressure  varies  wi 
conditions.     As  the  'height  of   the  mercury 
the  glass  tube  of   Fig.   15   depends  chiefly 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  evident  Ihat 
instrument   constructed   on   this    principle   » 
indicate  the  varying  pressure  by  the  height 
the   column.     Such   an   instrument   is  called 
mercurial  barometer. 


t"*! 


50.    A  standard  form  of  barometer  is  sho**'''^ 
in  Fig.  17-      The  barometer  is  simply  a  pressu    ""^^ 
gauge  that  registers  the  pressure  of  the  air,     I^*' 
this  case  the  cup  and  tube  at  the  bottom  are  pr     '  . 

lected  by  a  brass  or  iron  casing.     At  the  top  ■^^' 
the  tube  is  a  graduated  scale.     Attached  to  tt'"^^*' 
rasing  is  an  accurate  thermometer  for  determi^^'''^ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  at  tl""^ 
time  the  barometric  observation  is  taken.     Th-- 
is  necessary,  since  mercury  expands  when  tl-:^^ 
temperature    is  increased   and   contracts  whe^^ 
the  temperature  falls;  for  this  reason  a  standar 
temperature  is  assumed,  and  all  barometer  reac:^" 
ings   are    reduced    to   this    temperature.     Th"* 
standard  temperature  is  usually  taken  at  33°  F  -    ' 
at  which  temperature  the  height  of  the  mercurial  colum  : 
is  30  inches  under  normal  conditions  at  sea  level.     Another 


lum  *»        i 

ither^"       I 

J 
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s  made  for  llie  altitude 
el,  and  ;i  third  correction  fnr 
faction. 

11. 


the  place  above  sea 
effects  of   capillary 


A  mercurial  barometer  is  not  unly  a  very  bulky 
,  but  is  also  quite  heavy  and,  hence,  is  not  very 
I  adapted  for  transportation.  To  overcome  these  tlraw- 
ks.  a  form  of  portable  barometer  known  as  an  aneroid 
oiueter,  has  been  designed,  which  operates  on  a  some- 
bt  different  principle.     Such  a   barometer   is   shown  in 


18.  The  principal  part  of  the  aneroid  barometer  is  a 
fidrical,  air-tight  box  of  metal  closed  by  a  corrugated  top 
ain,  elastic  metal.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  box, 
^h  id  then  sealed.  Evidently,  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
Outside  of  the  cover  will  cause  the  cover  to  curve  inwards, 
he  space  inside  of  the  cover  is  void  of  pressure,  until  the 
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resisLaiice  due  lo  ihc  elasticity  of  the  cover,  aided  by  the 
resistance  of  a  spring  beneath  it,  is  equal  to  the  force  eierteti 
by  the  air.  Now,  if  the  air  pressure  increases,  the  cover 
will  be  curved  further  inwards ;  if  the  air  pressure  decreases, 
the  elasticity  of  the  cover,  aided  by  the  spring  beneath,  will 
cause  a  reduction  of  its  inward  curvature.  These  movements 
of  the  cover  are  transmitted  and  m;iltiplied  by  a  combination 
of  delicate  levers  that  act  on  the  index  hand  shown  in  ihe 
figure  and  cause  it  to  move  to  the  right  or  left  over  a  grad- 
uated scale. 

These  barometers  are  compensated  (self-correcting)  for 
variations  in  temperature.  The  belter  grade  of  these  instru- 
ments have  two  graduations;  the  inner  graduation  corre- 
sponds to  the  graduations  of  the  mercurial  barometer;  thai 
is,  it  reads  to  inches  of  mercury.  The  outer  graduation 
represents  elevations  above  and  below  sea  level,  the  distance 
between  each  graduation  line  representing  a  different*  »' 
elevation  of  10  feet. 

These  instruments  are  made  in  various  sizes,  from  the 
size  of  a  watch  up  to  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  They  a" 
very  portable,  occupying  but  a  small  space,  are  very  ligli'' 
and  are  quite  delicate. 

6iJ,  Both  the  mercurial  and  the  aneroid  barometers 
operate  on  the  same  general  principle;  viz.,  that  if  tv^' 
opposite  forces  act  on  a  body,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  when 
the  forces  are  equal  and  will  be  set  in  motion  when  lli^V 
are  unequal,  provided  the  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  th! 
two  forces  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance. 

The  two  styles  of  barometer  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  method  by  which  equilibrium  is  established.  In  l^e 
mercurial  barometer,  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  colunUJ 
inside  the  tube  equalizes  the  outside  air  pressure;  in  tn^ 
aneroid  barometer,  the  outside  pressure  is  equalized  by  1"* 
resistance  of  the  flexible  cover  and  spring  beneath  it. 

53.    Variations  of  Pressure  at  Different  EleTatloB* 

With  air,  as  with  water,  the  lower  we  get  the  greater  is  the 
pressure,  and  the  higher  we  get  the  less  is  the  pressure.    At 
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th<  level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is 
about  30  inches;  at  -"i.OOO  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  24.7  inches; 
at  lO.OW)  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  30.fi  inches;  at  15,00((  feet, 
it  is  )ti.9  inches;  at  3  miles,  it  is  16.4  inches;  and  at  C  miles 
above  the  sea  level,  it  is  8.9  inches. 

Air  being  an  elastic  fluid,  the  density  or  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  also  varies  with  the  altitude;  that  is,  a  cubic 
loot  I'f  air  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
will  Dot  weigh  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  at  sea  level.  This  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  3J  miles 
the  mercurial  column  measures  but  15  inches,  indicating 
that  half  the  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is  below  that 
height.  It  is  known  that  the  height  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere is  at  least  50  miles;  hence,  the  air  just  before  reaching 
the  limit  must  be  in  an  exceedingly  rarefied  state.  It  is  by 
me^ns  of  barometers  that  great  heights  are  measured.  The 
aneroid  barometer  has  the  heights  marked  on  the  dial,  so 
that  they  can  be  read  directly.  With  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter, the  heights  must  be  calculated  from  the  reading. 

54.  Pressure  in  Different  Directions. — The  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  everywhere  present  and  presses  all  objects 
in  all  directions  with  equal  force.  If  a  book  is  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  air  presses  upon  it  in  every  direction  with  an 
equal  average  force  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  It 
would  seem  as  though  it  would  take  considerable  force  to 
raise  a  book  from  the  table,  since,  if  the  size  of  the  book 
were  8  inches  by  5  inches,  the  pressure  upon  it  would  be 
H  X  5  X  14. 7  =  588  pounds;  but  there  is  an  equal  pressure 
bfHfalh  the  book  that  counteracts  the  pressure  on  the  top. 
It  would  now  seem  as  though  it  would  require  a  great  force 
lo  open  the  book,  since  there  are  two  pressures  of  588  pounds 
each  acting  in  opposite  directions  and  tending  to  crush  the 
book;  so  it  would,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  layer  of 
air  beneath  each  leaf,  which  acts  upwards  and  downwards 
irilh  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

If  a  piece  of  flat  glass  be  laid  upon  a  flat  surface  that 
bas  been  previously  moistened  with  water,  it  will  require 
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considerable  force  to  separate  them;  this  is  because  the 
water  helps  to  fill  the  pores  in  the  flat  surface  and  glass 
and  thus  creates  a  partial  vacuum  between  the  glass  and 
the  surface,  thereby  reducing  the  counter  pressure  beneath 
the  glass. 

55.  Tension  of  Gases. — In  Fig.  15,  the  space  above  the 
column  of  mercury  was  said  to  be  a  vacuum,  and  it  was  also 
stated  that  if  any  gas  or  air  were  present,  it  would  expand 
and  its  tension  would  force  the  column  of  mercury  down- 
wards. If  sufficient  gas  be  admitted  m  cause  the  mercury 
to  stand  at  15  inches,  the  tension  of  the  gas  is  evidently 

14  7 

—^=7,36  pounds  per  square  inch,  since  the  pressure  of 

the  outside  air,  li.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  now  balances 
only  15  instead  of  30  inches  of  mercury;  that  is,  it  bal- 
ances only  one-half  as  much  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  gas 
in  the  tube;  therefore,  the  pressure  (tension)  of  the  gas  in 
the  tube  is  7.35  pounds.  If  more  gas  be  forced  into  the  tube 
until  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column  is  just  level  with  the 
mercury  in  the  cup,  the  gas  in  the  lube  will  then  have  a 
tension  equal  to  the  outside  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Suppose  that  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  fitted  with  a  piston, 
and  that  the  total  length  of  the  inside  of  the  tube  is 
36  inches.  If  the  piston  be  shoved  upwards  so  that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  gas  is  18  inches  long  instead  of 
36  inches,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same  as  before, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  tension  of  the  gas  within  the  tube 
is  29.4  pounds.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  gas  is  only  half  that  in  the  tube  before  the  piston 
was  moved,  while  the  pressure  is  twice  as  great,  since 
14.7  X  2  =  2S).4  pounds.  If  the  piston  be  shoved  up,  so  that 
the  space  occupied  by  the  gas  is  only  9  inches  instead  of 
18  inches,  the  temperature  still  remaining  the  same,  the 
pressure  i^ill  be  found  to  be  58.8  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  volume  has  again  been  reduced  one-half  and  the  pres- 
sure increased  twofold,  since  29.4  x  2  =  58.fi  pounds.  TKc 
space  now  occupied  by  the  gas  is  9  inches  long,  whereas. 
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before  the  piston  was  moved,  it  was  3ti  inches  long;  as  the 
tube  is  assumed  to  be  of  uniform  diameter  throughout  its 
length,  the  volume  is  now  -^  =  }  of  its  original  volume,  and 


Its  pressure  is  - 


-  4  times  its  original  pressure.     More- 


w 


over,  if  the  temperature  of  the  confined  gas  remains  the 
vame,  the  pressure  and  volume  will  always  vary  in  a  similar 
ay. 

fiti.  AbHoluLu  uiid  Uautfu  Fresttui'es. — From  the  above 
planation,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  pressure  in  the  tube 
is  the  pressure  above  that  of  a  perfect  vacuum.  Pressures 
reckoned  above  vacuum  are  called  absolute  pressures. 
The  only  pressure  gauges  that  indicate  absolute  pressures 
are  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barometers;  ordinary  pressure 
gauges,  such  as  the  common  steam  gauge,  indicate  pressures 
above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Pressures  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere  are  commonly  called  guu^e  pressures. 
Gauge  pressures  are  changed  to  absolute  pressures  by  adding 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  to  their  readings.  Truly  speak- 
ing, the  pressure  indicated  by  a  banimeler,  reduced  to 
.pounds  pressure,  should  be  added  to  the  gauge  pressure, 
ice  the  value  14.7  pounds  only  represents  the  mean  atmos- 
leric  pressure  under  normal  conditious  at  sirr  level. 

67.     Slui'Iotte's' Ijaw. — The  law  that  slates  the  effect  of 
compressing  and  expanding  gases  is  called  Matiotte*s  lavr 
id  is  as  follows: 

The  temperature  rcmainmg  tke  same,  the  volutne  of  a  given 
mtity  of  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  absolute  pressure. 
The  meaning  of  the  law  is  this:     If  the  volume  of  a  gas 
be  diminished  to  4,  i,  J,  etc.  of  its  former  value,  the  ten- 
sion will  be  increased  -l,  :!,  ft,  etc.   times,  or  if  the  outside 
■^pressure  be  increased  a,  :),  5,  etc.  times,  the  volume  of  the 
will  be  diminished  to  J,  j,  \,  cic.  of  its  original  volume, 
temperature  remaining  constant.     It  also  means  that  if 
gas  is  under  a  certain  pressure,  and  this  pressure  is  dimin- 
led  to  i,  i,  ]'o,  etc.  of  its  original  intensity,  the  volume  of 


F 
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Fthe  confined  gas  will  be  increased  2,  4,  10,  etc.  times— tts 

I  tension  decreasing  at  the  same  rate. 

Suppose   3  cubic   feet  of   air  to  be   under  a  pressure  t>t 
W  pounds  per  square  inch  in  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a  raov- 

I  able  piston;  then  the  product  of  the  volumejind  pressure  is 

[  8  X  CO  =  180.     Let  the  volume  be  increased  to  6  cubic  feet ; 

[  then  the  pressure  will  be  30  pounds  per  square  inch,  at**i 
80  X  6  =  180,  as    before.     Let  the   volume  be  increased    *■" 

!  S4   cubic  feet;   it   islhen'^  =  8  times  its  original  volum^' 
and  the  pressure  is  i  of  its  original  pressure,  or   00  ><      » 

^  =  7J  pounds,  and  24  X  7}  =  180,  as  in  the  two  precedi*^^ 
cases.  It  will  now  be  noticed  that  if  a  gas  be  enclosed  witf*  •" 
a  confined  space  and  allowed  to  expand  without  losing  a-*^"*^ 
heat,  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  corresponding  volx  i 
for  any  one  position  of  the  piston  is  the  same  as  for  any  ot^ 

I  position.     If  the  piston  were  forced  inwards  so  as  to  co* 

[  press  the  air,  the  same  results  would  be  obtained. 

58,     Appllcatton  of  Marlotte's  X^w, — If    the    voluC 
of  the  vessel  and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  are  known,  and  ic:^ 
f  desired  to  know  the  pressure  after  the  first  volume  has  be-* 
L  changed: 


Rule  t.^Divide   thf  product    of  the    first,    or 
[  volume  and  pressure  by  the  new  volume;  the  result  U-ill  he  f-« 
Hew  pressure. 

Jr.  let     p  =  original  absolute  pressure; 

/,  —  final  absolute  pressure; 

;■  =  volume  corresponding  to  the  pressure  /; 

?'_  =  volume  corresponding  to  the  pressure  /,. 


Then,  A  =<—. 

Example.— At  the  point  of  cut-off  in  a  steam  engine,  th 
•team  in  the  cylinder  is  8S3  cubic  inches.    The  pressure  at  thifi  point 
IBO  pounds  per  square  ini:h.     What  will  be  the  pressure  of 
when  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  uf  its  stroke  and  the 
'   1.800  cubic  inches  ? 


J 
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Solution. — Applying  the  rule,  we  get 

P\  =  — T~Qru\ —  =  57.47  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute.     Ans. 

59.  If  it  is  required  to  determine  the  volume  after  a 
change  in  the  pressure : 

Riile  8. — Divide  the  product  of  the  original  volume  and 
pressure  by  the  new  pressure;  the  result  will  be  the  new 
volume. 

Or,  using  the  same  letters  as  before, 

pv 

^'■  =  A- 

Example  1. — At  the  commencement  of  compression,  the  volume  of 
the  steam  is  880  cubic  inches  and  the  pressure  is  18  pounds  per  square 
inch.  At  the  pnd  of  compression,  the  pressure  is  112  pounds  per  square 
inch.    What  is  the  final  volume  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule,  we  get 

380  X  18      o\  t\ft         •         A 
Vi  =  — t-tq —  =  61.07  cu.  in.     Ans. 

Example  2. — A  vessel  contains  10  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  pressure  of 
15  pounds  per  square  inch  and  has  25  cubic  feet  of  air  of  the  same 
pressure  forced  into  it;  what  is  the  resulting  pressure  ? 

Solution. — The  original  volume  —  10  +  25  =  35  cubic  feet  ;  the 
original  pressure  is  15  p>ounds  per  square  inch;  the  final  volume  is 
10  cubic  feet.     Hence,  applying  rule  7,  we  get 

35  X  15 
/,  =  — ryr —  =52.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute.     Ans. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  preceding  examples 
the  temperature  is  supposed  to  remain  constant.  When  the 
temperature  changes  during  expansion  and  compression,  the 
problem  becomes  a  rather  difficult  one  and  cannot  be  solved 
by  ordinary  arithmetic. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  A  vessel  contains  25  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  a  pressure  of  18  pounds 
per  square  inch;  if  125  cubic  feet  of  gas  having  the  same  pressure  are 
forced  into  the  vessel,  what  will  be  the  resulting  pressure  ? 

Ans.  108  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


10 
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3.  The  volume  of  stcani  in  the  cylinder  of  a  ^team  engine  at  cut-o(T 
is  1.S5  cubic  feet  and  the  pressure  is  8S  pounds  per  square  inch;  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  i^  pounds  per  square  inch.  What 
is  the  new  volume  ?  Ana.  4.59  cu. 


I  cubic  feet  iif  gas  at  a  pressure  of 
30  pounds  per  square  inch;  it  a  vessel  holding  13  cubic  feet  be  filled 
from  the  larger  vessel  until  its  pressure  is  30  pounds  per  square  inch, 
what  will  be  the  pressure  in  the  larger  vessel  ? 

Ans.  16}  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

4,     A  spherical  shell  has  a  part  of  the  air  within  it  removed,  forming 

a  partial  vacuum ;  if  the  outside  diameter  of  the  shell  is  18  irtches  sod 

the  pressure  of  the  air  within  is  5  piounds  per  square  inch,  what  is  the 

total  pressure  tending  to  crush  the  shell  ?  Ana.  9.873.43  lb. 
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THE  AlK  PUMP. 

60.     TAr  air  pump  is  an  instruinent  for  rrmoving  ah 
from   a  givrii   spact:.     A  section   of   the   principal  parts  i 


shown  ill  V\^.  ly  :iihI  the  complttc  insirmnenl  in  Fig.  SO. 
The  closed  vessel  R  is  called  the  receiver,  and  the  space 
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that  it  encloses  is  that  from  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  air.  It  is  usually  made  of  glass,  and  the  edges  are 
ground  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.  When  made  in 
the  form  shown,  it  is  called  a  bell-jar  rewlver.  The 
receiver  rests  upon 
a  horizontal  plate,  in 
the  center  of  which  is 
an  opening  communi- 
cating with  the  pump 
cylinder  C  by  means  of 
the  passage  //.  The  , 
pump  piston  accu- 
rately 6ts  the  cylinder, 
and  has  a  valve  V 
opening  u  p  w  a  r  d  s . 
Where  the  passage  /  / 
joins  the  cylinder, 
another  valve  I'  is 
placed.  which  also 
opens  upwards.  When 
the  piston  is  raised,  the 
valve  V  closes,  and, 
since  no  air  can  get 
into  the  cylinder  from 

above,  the  piston  leaves  a  vacuum  behind  it.  The  pressure 
upon  V  being  now  removed,  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver  R  causes  V  to  rise;  the  air  in  the  receiver  and 
passage  /  /  then  expands  so  as  to  occupy  the  additional  space 
provided  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  piston. 

The  piston  is  now  pushed  down,  the  valve  /'  closes,  the 
valve  V  opens,  and  the  air  in  C  escapes.  The  lower 
valve  V  is  sometimes  supported,  as  shown  in  Fig,  19,  by  a 
metal  rod  passing  through  the  piston  and  fitting  it  some- 
what tightly.  When  the  piston  is  raised  or  lowered,  this 
rod  moves  with  it,  A  button  near  the  upper  end  of  tht 
rod  confines  its  motion  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  pis- 
ton sliding  upon  the  rod  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey.     In  the  complete  form  of  the  instrument  shown 
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in  Fig.  20,  comniunication  betw 
made  by  means  of  the  tube  t. 


61. 


I  receiver  and  pump   is 


ethat 


i«i!iati(l  J.ItnltH  of  Kxbaustloit. — Suppose 
the  volume  of  R  and  /  together  is  four  times  that  of    ^' 
Fig.  19,  and  that  there  are,  say,  200  grains  of  air  in  R  and  U 
and  50  grains  in  C  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cyl**' 
der.     At  the  end  of  the  first  stroke,  when  the  piston  isagSH^ 
at  the  top,  50  grains  of  air  in  the  cylinder  C  will  have  t*^*" 
removed,  and  the  200  grains  in  A"  and  /  will  occupy    t*i* 
space  R,  t,  and  C.      The  ratio  between  the  sum  of  the  sp»*^** 
R  and  t  and  the  total  space  ^  -f  /  +  C  is  J;  hence,    SB*o 
X  4  =:  160  grains  =  the  weight  of  air  in  R  and  /  after  the  f««"^ 
stroke.     After  the  second  stroke,  the  weight  of  the  air  ir>     ^ 
and  /  would  be  (200  x  t)  X  f  =  200  X  (J)'  =  200  X  SI  =    *  ^^ 
grains.     At  the  end  of  the  third  stroke,  the  weight  would      ** 
[200  X   (()']  X  t  =  200  X  (J)'  =  200  X  M  =  103--*  gra**' 
At  the  end.  of  n  strokes  the  weight  would  be  300  X  (J)°. 
is  evident  that  tt  is  impossible  to  remove  all  the  air  tha^ 
contained  in  R  and  t  by  this  method.     It  requires  an  exce^ 
ingly  good  air  pump  to  reduce  the  tension  of  the  air  in  I^ 
■^  inch  of  mercury.     When  the  air  has  become  so  rarefy- 
as  this,  the  valve  V  will  not  lift,  and,  conseq.uently,  nom^^ 
air  can  be  exhausted. 


It 


63.    The  Doshpot. — The  pressure  of  the  atmosphert^^ 
utilized  in  Corliss  engines  to  close  the  steam  valves  rapid   ^  -^ 
For  this  purpose  a  so-called  dashpot  is  used.     The  da^^^  . 
pot  of  a  Bullock-Corliss  engine  is  shown  in  two  positions  ' 

Fig.  21.     It  consists  of  the  base  A,  which  is  fastened  to  t::^ 
floor,  and  a  plunger  B  pivoted  to  the  end  of  a  crank-ai 
keyed  to  the  stem  of  the  steam  valve.     The  base  is  accuralt 
turned   and   bored   to   fit  the  plunger;   packing   rings  a— 
fitted  to  both  the  plunger  and  the  base  in  order  to  make  ^^* 
air-tight  joint. 

The  annular  space  around  the  central  stationary  piston  * 
in  communication  with  the  outside  air  by  a  small  passaf^' 
the  opening  of  which  can  be  increased  or  decreased,  at  wi7*' 
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operation,  the  plunger  is  first 
It  is  then  picked  up 
by  the  valve  gear  of 
the  engine  and  drawn 
up  until  it  is  in  the 
position  shown  in 
Fig.  21  (a).  The  large 
piston  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  plunger 
is  in  communication 
with  the  atmosphere 
through  the  valve  C, 
and  hence  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmos- 
phere on  both  sides 
of  the  piston  is  equal. 
The  upper  part  of 
the  plunger,  however. 
has  an  equal  pressure 
on  both  its  sides  only 
when  it  is  down,  as 
in  Fig.  21  (i).  When 
it  is  drawn  up,  the 
air  in  the  space  /) 
expands  and  a  partial 
vacuum  is  formed. 
The  valve  gear  next 
releases  the  plunger, 
and  as  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is 
much  greater  than 
the  pressure  within/^, 
the  plunger  rapidly 
descends.  During  its 
descent,  the  large  pis- 
ton at  the  end  of 
the  plunger  gradually 
ular  space  beneath  it,  and  is 
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thus  gradually  hrought  lo  rest.  The  valve  C  serves  I" 
regulate  the  amount  of  compression  and  at  the  same  times 
admits  air  during  the  up  stroke  of  the  plunger. 


THF,  SIPHON. 

63.     Theory  of  the  Slpboii.^The  action  of   the  8lphc»" 

illustrates  the  effect  of  atmospherir  pressure.  It  issirai>l. 
a  bent  tube  having  uneqis-  - 
branches,  open  at  both  enc^l 
and  is  used  to  convey  a  liqt^L 
from  a  higher  point  to  a  low^  • 
over  an  intermediate  point  tlfc- 
is  higher  than  either.  In  Fig.  ^^ 
.(  and  B  are  two  vessels, 
being  lower  than  ^-i,  and  A  C 
is  the  bent  tulie,  or  sipht^^- 
Suppose  this  tube  to  be  fill  -^ 
with  water  and  placed  in  t  ^ 
vessels  as  shown,  with  the  shc^^ 
branch  A  C  in  the  vessel  — '^ 
The  water  will  flow  from  t^^ 
\essel  A  into  the  vessel  B  -— 
long  as  the  level  of  the  wat  ■* 
in  B  is  below  the  level  of  t^^ 
water  in  A  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  A  is  above  the  low  ^ 
end  of  the  tube  A  C.  The  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  sw^ 
(aces  of  A  and  B  tends  to  force  the  water  up  the  tubes  A 
and  B  C.  When  the  siphon  is  filled  with  water,  each  of  the  '^ 
pressures  is  counteracted  in  part  by  the  pressure  of  the  wat-"* 
in  that  branch  of  the  siphon  that  is  immersed  in  the  wat—" 

1  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  The  atmospheric  pressu 
opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  longer  column  of  water  wi— - 
therefore,  be  resisted  more  strongly  than  that  opposed  to  t^^ 
weight  of  the  shorter  column:  consequently,  the  pressu 
exerted  on  the  shorter  column  will  be  greater  than  that  c^ 
the  longer  column,  and  this  excess  of  pressure  will  prodo-"* 
motion. 
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ft4.    Let  //  =  ihc  area  of  the  tulw; 

h  =  D  C  =  the  vertical  distance  between  the 

surface  of  the  water  in  B  and  the  highest 

[mint  of  the  center  line  of  the  tube; 
h,=  n.  C  =  the  distance   between    the  surface 

of  the  water  in  A  and  the  highest  point  of 

the  center  line  of  the  tube. 

The  weight  of  the  water  in  the  short  column  is  .OSfil? 
X  A  /;„  and  the  resultant  atmospheric  pressure  tending  to 
force  the  water  up  the  short  column  is  14.7  y.  A  —  .OSfilT 
X  Ak^.  The  weight  of  the  water  in  the  long  column  is 
.03817  A  h,  and  the  resultant  atmospheric  pressure  tending 
Wforccthewaterupthe  lnnRColumnisl4,7.^  —  .03617.^//. 
The  difference  between  these  two  is  (14,7.-)  —  .03617  ^  A,) 
-■(14.7  .-f  -  .03C17  W  A)  - -03017  -■(  (A-//,).  But  A -A, 
~  ED  =  the  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  water  in 
iheliro  vessels.  In  the  above,  //  and  A,  were  taken  in  inches 
and  A  in  square  inches. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  short  column  must  not  be  higher 
than  34  feet  for  water,  or  the  siphon  will  not  work,  since  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  support  a  column  of  water 
that  is  higher  than  34  feet. 

85.  Fig.  23  shows  the  actual  construction  of  a  siphon. 
It  is  desired  to  convey  the  water  from  D  to  E.  The  point 
of  discharge  must  always  be  lower  than  the  point  from 
which  the  water  is  taken,  otherwise  a  siphon  cannot  work. 
The  siphon  consists  of  ordinary  iron  pipe  jointed  in  any 
convenient  manner  so  as  to  be  air-tight.  It  has  three 
valves  v4,  B,  and  C.  The  suction  end  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  strainer  e  to  keep  out  large  particles  of  foreign 
matter. 

In  order  to  start  the  siphon,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
air  in  the  pipe.  This  is  done  by  closing  the  valves  A  and  B 
and  opening  the  valve  C,  which  should  always  be  located  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  siphon.  Water  is  then  poured  into 
the  fimnel  above  the  valve  C  until  the  pipe  is  filled.     When 
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no  more  water  can  be  poured  in,  that  is,  when  all  the  a.ir 
has  been  driven  out,  the  valve  C  is  closed  and  the  valves  ^ 
and  B  are  opened ;  the  siphon  will  now  start. 


In  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  the  distance  s  must 
not  exceed  28  feet  at  sea  level,  and  that  the  siphon  will  work 
more  satisfactory  if  it  is  less.  The  greater  the  distance  h 
between  the  two  water  levels,  the  better  the  siphon  will  work. 

66.  In  order  that  a  siphon  will  work  properly,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  air  should  be  kept  out  of  the  pipe,  or,  if  it  does 
get  in,  means  should  be  provided  for  its  escape.  The  joints 
of  the  pipe  must  be  perfectly  air-tight.  But  some  air  will 
always  be  carried  in  with  the  water,  and  this  air  will  collect 
at  the  highest  point.  The  bad  effects  of  this  can  be  mini- 
mized by  having  a  straight  horizontal  pipe  at  the  highest 
point  instead  of  a  sharp  bend. 

67.  A  device  that  will  remove  the  air  is  shown  in 
Fig.  24.  Here  A  is  an  air-tight  vessel  connected  with  the 
siphon  by  two  small  pipes  .5  and  C.  The  pipe  ^extends  near- 
ly to  the  top  of  A^  while  the  pipe  C  barely  enters  the  bot- 
tom. Each  pipe  has  a  valve  />and  E.  A  valve /^and  funnel  G 
are  placed  on  top  of  the  vessel.  When  the  siphon  ceases  to 
flow,  which  is  an  indication  that  air  has  collected  (it  is  here 
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"^■umed  that  the  suction  end  has  nut  become  uncovered). 
*-^s  valves  D  and  E  are  closed  and  the  valve  F  is  opened. 
lTk«  vessel  is  now  filled  with  water,  the  valve  F  is  closed, 
^<3  D  and  E  are  opened.  The  water  will  now  flow  through 
into  the  siphon  and  force  out  the  air  collected  there, 
ti-ich  passes  through  B  to  the  top  of  /I.  When  all  air  is 
^^t  of  the  siphon,  D  and  E  are  shut  and  F  is  opened.  The 
'^ssel  .^  is  now  filled  with  water,  F  is  shut,  D  and  E  are 


opened  and  left  open.  Any  air  that  enters  the  siphon  will, 
instead  of  cotiecting  at  H,  ascend  the  pipe  B  and  force  out 
a  small  amount  of  water  through  C.  This  will  continue 
until  A  is  filled  with  air,  when  the  valves  D  and  F.  should  be 
closed  and  A  refilled.  This  arrangement  may  also  be  used 
to  fill  the  siphon  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  to  work. 

The  highest  point  of  the  water  in  A  should  not  be  more 
than  2D  feet  at  sea  level  above  the  water  level  at  the  suction 
end. 


piTMPe. 

68.  A  pump  is  a  machine  for  conveying  liquids  from 
one  level  to  a  higher  level  or  for  performing  work  equiva- 
lent to  such  an  operation. 


4rt 
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69.  ClaesI  Heat  Ion  of  Pumps. — Pumps  may  be  diviilc:^ 
inio  three  gt-ncral  divisions,  according  lo  the  service  they 
perform,  viz. ,  stulion  pumps,  lifting  pumps,  and  foree  pumps- 
They  miy  also  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  sing/t- 
acting  and    double-acting  pumps,    according   as   they  lak* 
water  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides  of  the  water   pisto*^- 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pump  cylinders,  tliej 
are   classified   as  simple,    duplex,    or    triplex  pumps.       A-* 
pumps  displace  the  liquids  in  various  ways,  they  may  als* 
be  divided  according  to  the  method  of  displacement,  int.« 
reciprocating,  centrifugal,  and  rotary  pumps.     Reciprocatit*fi 
pumps  only  will  be  considered  here. 

70.  The   Snctlon  Pump. — A  section   of  an   ordina.*"? 
suction  pump  is  shown  in  diagrammatic  form  in  Fig.  i£^- 

Suppose    the   pisto*^- 
or   bucket    as   it       •* 
commonly  termed,    ^-'^ 
be  at   the  bottom     *=»^ 
the   cylinder  and     *" 
be  just  on  the  poit>* 
of     moving    upwards 
in  the  direction  of  tf** 
arrow.     As  the  pist*'** 
rises  it   leaves  a  p^-*"" 
tial  vacuum  behind  »5' 
and    the   almosphe*'* 
pressure  on   the  sl*^" 
face  of  the  water      • 
the  well  can 


^^ffihg^^q  rise  in  the  pipe  P  C- 
3  the  same  reason  th.  - 
the  mercury  rises 
the  barometer  tube.     The  water    rushes  up  the  pipe  asr" 
lifts  the  suction  valve  V,  filling  the  empty  space  in  the  cyli 
der  D  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the  piston.     Wben 
piston  has  reached  the  end  of  ils  stroke,  the  water  entire 
fills  the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and  tl 
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bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  the  pipe  /'.  The  instant  the 
piston  be^ns  its  down  stroke,  the  water  in  the  chamber  B 
begins  to  flow  liack  into  the  well,  and  its  downward  flow 
forces  the  valve  V  to  its  seat,  thus  preventing  any  further 
escape  of  the  water.  As  the  piston  descends,  the  water 
must  give  way  to  it,  and  since  the  suction  valve  V  is  closed, 
the  bucket  valves  u.  u  must  open,  and  thus  allow  the  water 
to  pass  through  the  piston,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand 
figure.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  down- 
ward stroke  and  commenced  its  upward  movement  again, 
ihe  vrater  flowing  through  the  piston  quickly  closes  the 
vah'es  w.  u.  All  the  water  resting  on  the  top  of  the  piston 
is  then  lifted  by  the  piston  on  its  upward  stroke  and  dis- 
charged through  the  spout  A ;  the  valve  V  again  opens  and 
the  water  fills  the  space  below  the  piston,  as  before. 

IX.  It  is  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  piston 
when  at  the  top  of  its  stroke  and  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  must  not  exceed  34  feet,  the  highest  column  of 
water  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  sustain,  since, 
otherwise,  the  water  in  the  pipe  would  not  rise  and  fill  the 
niinder  as  the  piston  ascended.  In  practice,  this  distance 
ihouJd  not  exceed  28  feet.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  little  air  left  between  the  bottom  of  the  piston  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  little  air  leaks  through  the  valves, 
which  are  not  perfectly  air-tight,  and  a  pressure  is  needed 
10  raise  the  valve  against  its  own  weight,  which,  of  course, 
acts  downwards. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  suction  pump,  differing 
principally  in  the  construction  of  the  valves  and  piston,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 

73.  The  TJftUtg:  Ptimp. — In  some  cases  it  is  desired  to 
raise  water  higher  than  it  can  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  into  the  chamber  of  a  simple  suction  pump, 
sadi  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  To  accomplish  this  the  pump 
chamber  with  its  bucket  and  valves  are  set  at  a  distance 
above  the  supply  not  exceeding  that  to  which  the  air  will 
luccessfully    force  the   water.      A   closed   pipe   /",    Fig.   SO, 
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called  ihe  delivt'r}\  ur  discharge,  pipe,  is  then  led  from  tht 
upper  part  of  the  chamber  to  the  point  where  it  is  desiret 
to  deliver  the  water.     Siirh  a  pump  i?  often  called  a  *"""r^_ 
pomp. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  water  around  the  pis- 
ton rod,  a  stuffingbox  5  is  provided.  The  lower  end  of  ttx^ 
discharge  pipe  P'  is  sometimes  fitted  with  a  valvar  topr«;- 
vent  the  water  flnwing  back  into  the  pump  chamber;  this 


valve  is  not  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  pump,  feow- 
ever,  since  the  valve  V  prevents  the  water  in  the  chaml**" 
and  discharge  pipe  discharging  during  the  downward  motw** 
of  the  piston. 

While  it  is  customary  to  consider  lifting  pumps  and  wic- 
tion  pumps  as  two  different  types  of  pumps,  there  is  i** 
reality  no  difference  in  their  operation,  as  a  careful  study"* 
Figs.  25  and  26  will  show.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
water  is  discharged  by  a  suction  pump  at  the  level  of  ihR 
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pdmp,  while  a  lifting  pump  discharges  the  water  above  the 
level  of  the  pump. 

73.  Force  Pumps. — The  force  pump  tlitfers  from  the 
lifting  pump  in  one  important  particular,  that  is,  in  the  fact 
that  its  piston  is  solid.  A  section  of  a  force  pump  is  shown 
in  Fig,  37.  As  the  piston  ascends,  as  shown  in  the  left- 
hand  figure,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  the  water 
up  the  suction  pipe  P;  the  water  opens  the  suction,  valve  V 
lod  flows  into  the  pump  cylinder.  When  the  piston  moves 
down,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  figure,  the  suction  valve 
is  dosed  and  the  delivery  valve  V  opened.  The  water  in 
the  pump  cylinder  is  now  forced  up  the  dehvery  pipe  /". 
When  the  piston  again  begins  to  move  upwards,  the  deliv- 
ery valve  is  closed  by  the  water  above  it  and  the  suction 
valve  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water 
below  it. 

74.  Plnnger  Pumps. — When  force  pumps  are  used  to 

convey  water  to  great    heights  or  to  force  water  against 

heavy  pressures,  the 

great     pressure    of 

the  water  makes  it 

Mtremely     difficult 

to  keep   the   water 

from    leaking    past 

tbe  piston,  and  the 

constant     repairing 

and  renewal  of  the 

piston  packing  be- 
comes a  nuisance 
and  involves  serious 
expense.  To  obvi- 
ate this  drawback, 
plunger  pumps  have 
been  designed,  one 
of  vhich  is  shown 
dtagrammatically  in 
Fig.  2«.    The  action 
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docs  not  differ  in  any  way  from  that  of  the  piston  force 
pump.  During  the  up  stroke  of  the  plunger,  the  suction 
valve  is  open  and  the  delivery  valve  is  closed;  during  the 
down  stroke,  the  suction  valve  is  closed  and  the  dclit'er}' 
valve  is  open. 


75.  The  force  pumps  shown  so  far  are  stngle-actinK, 
that  is,  the  water  is  forced  into  the  delivery  pipe  only  during 
the  downstroke  or  forward  stroke  of  the  piston  or  plunger 
Force  pumps,  either  of  the  piston  or  plunger  pattern,  ma.-y 
be  constructed  so  as  to  force  water  into  the  delivery  pi t*^ 
both  during  the  forward  and  return  stroke.     They  are  ih^" 
called  double -actinic. 

76.  A  doable-acting  rorce  pump  uf  the  piston  patte  *" 
is  shown  in  Fig.  39.     Such  a  pump  has  two  sets  of  suct**^" 

valves     and     delivc  *y 
valves,  one  set  forea*^" 
side   of   the   pisto*^' 
With  the  piston  mo"*'" 
ing  in  the  direction  f 
the  arrow,  the  pressur^ 
of     the     atmosphere 
forces  the  water  up  the 
suction  pipe  P  into 
the   left-hand    end   of 
the  pump  cylinder,  the 
left-hand  suction  valve 
opens  and  the  left-hand 
delivery  valve  is  closed. 

_  The  piston  in  moving 

^^^^^  to  the  right,  displaces 
J""^-  *"  the  water  in  the  right- 

hand  end  of  the  pump  cylinder;  as  a  consequence  the 
right-hand  suction  valve  is  closed  and  the  right-hand  deliv- 
ery valve  opens.  The  water  now  flows  up  the  delivery 
pipe  /",  Imagine  that  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke 
and  commences  to  move  to  the  left.     Its  first  movement 
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promptly  closes  the  left-hand  suction  valve  and  opens  the 
left-hand  delivery  valve.  It  also  closes  the  right-hand 
delivery  valve  end  opens  the  right-hand  suction  valve. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  with  the  arrangement  given,  which 
shows  the  principle  of  operation  of  all  double-acting  pumps, 
the  piston  will  discharge  water  both  during  the  forward  and 
the  return  stroke.  While  the  pump  shown  is  a  horizontal 
pump,  it  may  be  vertical  as  well. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

!•  When  a  force  is  applied  to  a  body,  it  changes  either 
its  form  or  its  volume.  A  force,  when  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  internal  changes  it  tends  to  produce  in  any 
solid,  is  called  a  stress. 

Thus,  if  we  suspend  a  weight  of  2  tons  by  a  rod,  the  stress 
in  the  rod  is  2  tons.  This  stress  is  accompanied  by  a  length- 
ening of  the  rod,  which  increases  until  the  internal  stress  or 
resistance  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  external  weight. 

2.  Classlflcatlon  of  Sti*esses. — Stresses  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Tensile^  or  pulling  stress ;  transverse^  or 
bending  stress  ;  compressive^  or  pushing  stress  ;  shearings  or 
cutting  stress  ;  torsional^  or  twisting  stress. 

3.  A  unit  stress  is  the  amount  of  stress  on  a  unit  of 
area,  and  may  be  expressed  either  in  pounds  or  tons  per 
square  inch  or  per  square  foot ;  or,  it  is  the  load  per  square 
inch  or  per  square  foot  on  any  body. 

Thus,  if  10  tons  are  suspended  by  a  wrought-iron  bar  that 
has  an  area  of  5  square  inches,  the  unit  stress  is  2  tons  per 
square  inch,  because  ^^  =  2  tons. 

4.  Strain  is  the  deformation  or  change  of  shape  of  a 
body  resulting  from  stress. 

For  example,  if  a  rod  100  feet  long  is  pulled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  if  it  is  lengthened  1  foot,  it  is  strained 
y^  its  length,  or  1  per  cent. 

For  notice  of  the  copjrriflrht.  see  page  immediately  foUowinjf  the  title  page. 
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5.  Elasticity  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  a  body 
regains  its  original  form  after  the  external  force  on  it  is 
withdrawn,  provided  the  stress  lias  not  exceeded  the  elastic 
limit.     It  is  a  property  fwssessed  by  all  bodies. 

Consequently,  we  see  from  this  that  all  material  is  length- 
ened or  shortened  when  subjected  to  either  tensile  or  com- 
pressive stress,  and  the  change  of  the  length  within  the 
elastic  limit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  stress. 

For  stresses  within  the  elastic  limits,  materials  are  per- 
fectly elastic,  and  return  to  their  original  length  on  removal 
of  the  stresses;  but  when  their  elastic  limits  are  exceeded, 
the  changes  of  their  lengths  are  no  longer  regular,  and  a 
permanent  set  takes  place.  The  destruction  of  the  material 
has  then  begun. 

fl.  The  measure  of  elasticity  of  any  material  is  the 
change  of  length  under  stress  within  the  elastic  limit. 

7.  The  elastic  limit  is  that  unit  stress  under  which  the 
permanent  set  becomes  visible. 

ft.  The  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  and  of  all  grades  of 
steel  is  practically  the  same;  that  is,  within  the  elastic 
limit  each  material  will  change  an  equal  amount  of  length 
under  the  same  stress.  The  elastic  limit,  however,  is  not 
the  same  for  steel  as  for  iron ;  it  is  higher  for  soft  steel  than 
for  wrought  iron,  and,  in  general,  the  harder  and  stronger 
the  steel  the  higher  will  be  its  elastic  limit.  As  a  conse- 
quence, steel  will  lengthen  or  shorten  more  than  wrought 
iron,  and  hard  steel  more  than  soft,  before  its  elasticity  or 
ability  to  return  to  its  original  dimensions  is  injured. 


TENSIL^   STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

9.  The  tensile  strength  of  any  material  is  the  resistatur 
offered  by  its  fibers  to  being  pulled  apart. 

10.  The  tensile  strength  of  any  material  is  proportional 
to  the  area  of  its  cross-section. 


Consequently,  when  it  is  required  to  find  the  safe  tensile 
strength  of  any  material,  we  have  only  to  find  the  area  at 
the  minimum  cross-section  of  the  body,  and  multiply  it  by 
the  load  per  square  inch  that  it  can  safely  carry,  as  given  in 
the  following  table  under  the  heading  "  Safe  Loads'." 


Mote,— The  ti 
graph  is  that  section  of  Che  n 
as  bolt  or  rivet  holes  in  iron. 


i-section  referred  to  in  the  above  para- 
terial  which  is  pierced  with  holes,  such 
r  knots  in  wood,  if  there  are  any. 
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Timber 

Cast  iron 

Gun-metal  cast  iron 
Wrought  iron, ,, 
Extra  soft  steel. 

Flange  steel 

Firebox  steel.. . . 
Machinery  steel. 

Axle  steel 

Hard   steel    (rail 

steel) 

Tire  steel 

Crucible  (tool)  steel 

Brass,  cast 

Bronze,  cast 

Tobin  bronze 

Hard-drawn  brass 


Ultimate  Tensile 
Strength,  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch. 


Copper,  rolled.. 


10,000 

16,000-  20,000 
30.000-  35,000 
45.000-  55,000 
45,000-  55,000 
52.000-  63,000 

52,000-  es.ooo 

90,000-  75,000 
76.000-  90,000 

90,000-115,000 

100,000-125,000 
125.000-180.000 
14,000-  20,000 
30,000-  36,000 
70,000-  80,000 

30,000-  40,000 

I  30.000-  36.000 


Safe  Loads.     Pounds 
per  Square  Inch, 


Sudden.    Gradual.  Steady. 


COO 
1,600 
2,000 
4,500 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,600 
7,000 

7,000 
8,000 
15,000 
1,400 
3,000 
7.000 

2,500 


900 
2,400 
3,000 

!t,000 
10.000 
10.000 
10,000 
11,000 
14,000 

14,000 
15,000 
33,000 
2,200 
5,000 
11,000 

3,700 
6,000 


1.200 
3.200 
4,000 
13.000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
15,000 
30,000 

20,000 
20,000 
30,000 
3,000 
7,000 
14,000 

5,000 

8,000 
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11.  Tn  metals,  a  high  tensile  strength  in  itself  is  no  irx^'- 
cation  of  the  ability  of  the  metal  to  stand  repeated  applica- 
tions of  sudden  stresses,  as  a  high  tensile  strength  usua-  H}" 
involves  a  lesser  degree  of  ductility  than  is  obtaineti  i" 
metals  of  lower  tensile  strength.  Steel  of  a  tensile  strengT^^' 
higher  than  75,000  pounds  is  seldom  used  merely  on  acco*-*  "' 
of  its  superior  strength,  but  rather  on  account  of  its  ha-«^' 
ness,  which  enables  it  to  better  Avithstand  abrasion. 

12.  The  loads  given  in  Table  I  are  conservative  s^^s 
loads  deducted  from  experience  and  observation.  They  ^*J^ 
given  for  material  free  from  welds  for  such  materia!  as  c^  *" 
be  welded.  While  it  is  possible  to  make  a  weld  as  strongs  *^ 
the  solid  bar,  the  chances  of  the  weld  being  imperfect  are:  so 
great  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  such  a  degree  of  strengtt*  '" 
welded  bars.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  weld  is  ^" 
uncertain  quantity  that  cannot  be  determined  by  an  ocvi'-^'' 
inspection  or  any  other  inspection  short  of  actually  puH**^ 
the  weld  apart  in  a  testing  machine.  Hence,  it  is  advise  *^'^ 
to  reduce  the  safe  loads  given  in  the  above  table  by  25  ^*^' 
cent,  when  a  welded  bar  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  str^^^' 
When  judging  the  safe  load  of  timber,  due  allowance  ir**-*^ 
be  made  for  knot  holes  and  sappy  spots. 

13.  It  is  often  rather  hard  to  determine  whether  a  st*"^** 
is  steady,  gradually  varying,  or  gradually  applied,  or  sudtJ^^  , 
For   example,  considering  the   shell  of   a   boiler,   it   wc*"*-^^^^ 
appear  on  first  thought  as  though  the  tensile  stress  in     "^^ 
shell  plates  was  a  steady  stress.     But  looking  further  i  ^"^.^^ 
the  problem,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  stress  va  * 
with  the  steam  pressure,  which  gradually  fluctuates  wit- 
narrow  or  wider  limits.     Hence,  most  designers  would  c: ' 
sider  the  stress  in  a  boiler  shell  as  a  gradually  applied  str«= 
In  a  piston  rod  or  connecting-rod  the  load  is  applied  alnv- 
instantly  as  soon  as  the  crank  passes  over  the  center,  a* 
hence,   the   stress  would   be   considered   to   be  a   sudde^ 
applied  stress.     When  in  doubt,  it  is  good  policy  to 
the  side  of  safety,  that 
square  inch  of  section. 


ihoose  a  smaller  safe  load  f^^^ 
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vor  qiecial  work,  experience  has  indicated  safe  loads  for 
it  materials  that  fall  below,  or  are  above,  those  given 
fa^flfttable.     Examples  of  this  will  be  given  later  on. 

14.  The  safe  load  per  square  inch  of  section  is  often 
called  the  working  stress  per  square  Inch,  or  the  w^ork- 
Ing  load  per  square  Inch.'  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
confound  these  terms  with  working  had,  'working  stress, 
w/i"  load,  or  safe  tensile  strength,  which,  when  applied 
without  the  limitation  as  to  the  unit  of  area,  refer  to  the 
safe  load  the  whole  bar  can  carry. 


HlXES  AND  FORMULAS  FOlt  TEX8ILE  STUKNGTH. 
15.    Let  W  =  safe  load  in  pounds; 

A  =  area  of  minimum  cross-section; 
5  =  working  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
I  as  given  in  Table  L 

I         8nle  1. — The  working  load  in  pounds  for  any  bar  sub- 
I     jnitdto  a  tensile  stress  is  eqnal  to  the  minimum  sectional  area 

"f  ike  bar,  multiplied  by  the  working  stress  in  /rounds  per 

iquare  inch,  as  given  in  the  table. 

Or.  IV^AS. 

Exahplk, — A  bar  of  good  wruught  iron  that  is  3  inches  square  is 
lo  be  subjeetcrt  to  a  steady  tensile  stress;  what  is  the  maximum  load 
ilial  it  should  carry  ? 

SoLtttiON! — According  to  the  table,  a  working  stress  of  13.000  pounds 
nuy  be  allowed,     Applying  the  rule,  we  have 

IF  =  8  X  3  X  13,000  =  117.000  lb.    Ana. 
Bule  S. —  The  minimum   sectional  area  of  any   bar  sub- 
jt£Ud  to  a  tensile  stress  should  be  equal  to  the  load  in  pounds, 
divided  by  the  working  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  as 
givtn  in  the  table. 

„  _  w 
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I  machinery-steel  bar  t< 


ExAJtPLB. — What  should  be  the  area  of  a 
carry  a  steady  load  of  108.000  pounds  ? 

Solution. — According  to  the  table,  a  safe  load  of  15,000  pounds  jkt 
square  inch  of  section  may  be  allowed.    Then,  applying  the  rule. 

.       108,000      „„         ,         , 

Rule  3. — T/if  wording  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is 
equal  to  the  load  in  pounds  divided  by  the  minimum  sectional 
area  of  the  bar. 

Or,  S  =  — :-, 

Example.— A  piston  rod  3  inches  in  diameter  carries  a  piston 
20  inches  in  diameter.  With  a  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  what  is  the  stress  per  square  inch  of  section  of  the  rod  ? 

Solution— Tbe  load  on  the  piston  is  20'  X  ■'^854  X  100  =  Sl,416 
pounds.  The  area  of  the  rod  ia  3' X  .7864  =  7.0080  square  inches. 
Then,  applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  have 

„     81,418      .....  ,.       , 


CHAINS. 

16.  Ctaalns  made  of  the  same  size  iron  vary  in  streQg;tb, 
owing  to  the  different  kinds  of  links  from  which  they  are 
made.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  anneal  old  chains  that  have 
become  brittle  by  overstraining.  This  renders  ihem  less 
liable  to  snap  from  sudden  jerks.  It  reduces  their  tensile 
strength,  but  increases  their  toughness  and  ductility,  which 
are  sometimes  more  important  qualities. 

When  annealing,  care  should  be  taken  that  a  sufficient  heat 
be  applied,  otherwise  no  benefit  will  be  gained;  the  cJiains 
ought  to  be  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  say  1,300°  F.,  at  least. 

17,  The  loads  that  can  safely  be  lifted  with  chains  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  safe  load  given  is  one- 
quarter  of  the  steady  load  at  which  they  may  be  expected 
to  break.  The  table  has  been  deduced  from  one  published 
by  the  Lukens  Iron  ami  Steel  Company. 
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TABLE  II. 


STRENGTH  OK  CKAIXS. 


Diameter  of 
Rod  of  Which 
Link  Is  Made. 

Safe  Load. 
Pounds. 

Diameter  of 
Rod  of  Which 
Link  Is  Made. 

Safe  Load. 
Pounds. 

iV 

430 

1 

12,500 

770 

u 

15,000 

A 

1,200 

u 

18,000 

1,750 

If 

22,000 

■         ^"^ 

2,350 

H 

26,000 

1         ^ 

3,100 

IS 

31,000 

1        ^" 

4,000 

n 

36,000 

1 

4,800 

n 

41,000 

1        ^ 

5,800 

2 

47,000 

r     * 

6,900 

H 

56,000 

■^        H 

8.000 

n 

69,000 

9,400 

n 

84,000 

+1 

11,000 

3 

100,000 

n 


8TEENGTH  OF  ROFE8. 


HEMP  BOPEH. 

18.  The  strength  of  hemp  ropes  does  not  depend  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  cross-section  of  the 
rope,  but  to  a  large  extent  on  the  method  of  manufacture 
and  the  amount  of  twisting.  A  homp  rope  is  made  up  of 
fibers  twisted  together  to  form  a  >*am,  several  of  which  are 
laid  up  left-handed  into  strands,  which  in  turn  are  twisted 
tip  right-handed  into  what  is  known  as  platn-lnid  rope. 

Cable-Iatd  or  hawser-laid  rope  is  left-handed  rope  of 
nine  (9)  strands. 

Sliroud-lald  rope  is  formed  by  adding  another  strand  to 
a  plain-laid  rope.     Since  the  four  strands  on  application  of 
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strain  would  sink  in  and  detract  from  the  rope's  streng^ 
by  an  unequal  distribution  of  strain,  they  are  laid  up  around 
a  heart,  which  is  a  small  rope,  made  soft  and  elastic,  and 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  strands. 

19.  Ordinary  hemp  rope  is  designated  by  its  circumfer- 
ence ;  rope  for  transmission  purposes,  which  is  either  iron, 
steel,  or  manila  rope,  is  designated  by  its  diameter.  It  is 
well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  The  loads  that  can  safely  be 
hoisted  with  hemp  ropes  of  different  sizes  is  given  in  the 
following  table  prepared  by  Ensign  F.  R.  Brainard,  United 
States  Navy. 

TABIiE  m. 


STRENGTH  OF  HJSMP  ROPES. 


Circumference. 

Safe  Load. 

Circumference. 

Safe  Load. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

1.00 

65 

5.75 

2,680 

1.25 

125 

6.00 

2,975 

1.50 

185 

6.50 

.      3,470 

1.75 

255 

7.00 

3,965 

2.00 

320 

7.50 

4,570 

2.25 

410 

8.00 

5,175 

2.50 

500 

8.50 

5,910 

2.75 

610 

9.00 

6,640 

3.00 

715 

9.50 

7,370 

3.25 

850 

10.00 

8,105 

3.50 

980 

10.50 

8,970 

3.75 

1,135 

11.00 

9,840 

4.00 

1,285 

11.50 

11,015 

4.25 

1,450 

12.00 

12,190 

4.50 

1,610 

12.50 

13,365 

4.75 

1,750 

13.00 

14,640 

5.00 

1,990 

13.50 

15,845 

5.25 

2,190 

14.00 

17,150 

5.50 

2,385 

14.50 

18,450 
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80.  The  above  table  applies  to  new  ropes  or  ropes  in 
6rst-class  condition.  If  the  rope  is  used  for  a  block  and 
tackle,  the  bending  of  the  rope  around  the  pulleys  will  cause 
a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  inside,  owing  to  the  chafing  and 
sliding  of  the  strands  and  yams  upon  one  another.  The 
outside  appearance  of  a  rope  used  for  block  and  tackle  is  in 
itself  no  indication  of  its  quality ;  ropes  are  frequently  found 
that  appear  perfectly  sound  when  judged  by  their  outside 
appearance  and  yet  are  entirely  unsafe.  To  inspect  the 
rope,  take  it  in  both  hands  and  untwist  it  sufficiently  to 
expose  the  inner  surfaces  that  have  been  chafing  against 
one  another.  If  a  considerable  number  of  broken  fibers  are 
found,  the  safe  load  should  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  If  a 
rather  large  quantity  of  the  fibers  have  been  reduced  to 
powder,  the  rope  should  be  condemned  and  preferably 
destroyed  immediately,  in  order  to  remove  any  temptation 
to  use  it.  A  rope  in  this  condition  is  liable  to  give  way 
suddenly  under  a  very  light  load. 

Ropes  used  for  slings  and  lashings,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
ruined  by  the  external  chafing  they  receive  and,  hence, 
their  safety  can  be  determined  by  their  outward  appearance. 


* 


21,  SUngs  are  chiefly  used  for  attaching  tackles  to 
machine  parts  during  the  erection  and  repair  of  machinery. 
They  are  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  rope  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  required  length  of  the  rope  and  joining  the  ends  by 
splicing,  tha  splice  known  as  a  short  splice  being  usually 
employed.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
splice  is  not  intended  nor  adapted  for  ropes  that  are  to  pass 
over  a  pulley. 


SpUcliiK  a  SUng. — To  make  a  short  splice  in  a  sling, 
rtwist  the  strands  for  some  distance  from  each  end  of  the 
~  '?Dpe,  Take  an  end  in  each  hand  and  lay  the  strands  within 
one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (a).  The  strands  1',  2', 
and  3'  may  be  tied  to  the  left-hand  end  for  convenience  in 
handling.  Now  take  the  strand  1,  pass  it  over  strand  ~ 
and  under  strand  i',  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (b);  then,  draw  it 
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tight.     Next,  take  strand  ^,  pass  it  over  3'  and  under  ^^ 
drawing  it  up  tightly.     Now  take  strand  3,  pass  it  over  1' 

*•  and    under    3';     then 

draw  it  up.  The 
splice  will  now  appear 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1  (c). 
Weave  the  strands  1\ 
^,  and  3'  into  the  left- 
hand  rope  in  the  same 
manner.  Continue 
weaving  the  right- 
hand  and  left-hand 
strands  alternately 
until  the  length  of  the 
splice  is  about  6  times 
the  diameter  of  the 
rope.  Draw  the 
strands  tight  and  sub- 
ject the  splice  to  a  strain.  Then  cut  off  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  strands. 


•'xSa...^^' 


»\N\w»»\\>>i  v:;\W\NN\\>\\\>\\ 


(e) 


Fig.  1. 


23.  Use  of  Sling^s. — The  weight  that  can  safely  be 
lifted  by  a  sling  depends  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  rope  of 
which  it  is  made,  but  also  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  hook  of  the  tackle  block.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2, 
the  sling  is  simply  hooked  over  the  hook. 

Owing  to  the  sharp  bend  over  the  hook,  the  strength  of 
the  sling  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  direct  load  for  this 
manner  of  attachment  should  not  exceed  the  safe  load  given 
in  the  table  for  one  rope  of  equal  circumference,  although 
the  load  is  borne  by  two  parts  of  the  rope. 

When  the  sling  is  attached  to  the  hook  by  doubling  over, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  its  greatest  strength  is  realized,  and  for 
the  two  parts  of  the  rope  parallel  to  each  other,  the  stress 
in  the  rope  will  be  equal  to  half  the  load,  as  the  load  is  sup- 
ported by  two  ropes.  Then,  with  a  sling  doubled  over  as 
shown,  a  load  twice  as  great  can  safely  be  hoisted  than 
when  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


uing;  this  hitch,  ala-ays  make  it  as  shown  in  the  figure; 
that  IS,  let  the  detached  end  iie  between  the  hook  ;ind  the 
end  sustaining  the  load. 


25.  The  proper  size  of  a  rope  for  a  block  and  tackle  is 
fixed  by  the  size  of  the  gnwvc  turned  in  the  pulleys.  Then, 
from  the  table,  take  the  safe  working  load  of  the  rope,  and 
using  this  as  the  force  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  rope, 
lazimum  load  a  given  block  and  tackle  can  lift  safely 
e  calculated  by  the  rule  given  in  connection  with  the 
t  of  pulleys. 
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MANILA  BOP£. 

!S6.  Manila  rope  is  used  chiefly  for  hoisting  purposes 
and  for  power  transmission.  The  so-called  ** Stevedore" 
manila  rope  has  the  fibers  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  tallow 
and  plumbago  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  This 
lubrication  prevents  internal  chafing  and  wear  to  a  large 
extent. 

Manila  rope  for  hoisting  and  power-transmission  purposes 
is  usually  made  with  four  strands,  that  is,  shroud  laid. 
Hoisting  rope  is  ordered  by  circumference ;  transmission 
rope  by  diameter. 

21.  The  working  stress  on  manila  hoisting  rope  should 
not  exceed  that  given  in  the  table  below,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  C.  W.  Hunt  &  Company. 

TABLE  IV. 


STRENGTH  OF  MANILA  HOISTING  ROPE, 


Circumference  of  Rope. 
Inches. 

Working  Stress. 

3 

H 
4 

H 

5 

360 
500 
650 
800 
1,000 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  with  a  working  stress  not 
exceeding  that  given  in  the  table,  a  manila  hoisting  rope 
will  last  until  a  total  load  of  about  6,000  tons  has  Jbeen 
hoisted  with  it.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances, where  the  rope  runs  over  large  sheaves,  a  manila 
rope  has  hoisted  20,000  tons.  Manila  ropes  for  hoisting 
purposes  should  not  be  spliced,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
splice  that  will  not  pull  out  while  running  over  the  sheav'»s, 
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and  the  increased  wear  to  be  obtained  from  splicing  a  broken 
hoisting  rope  is  usually  very  small. 

38.  Manila  rope  for  power  transmission  is  made  from 
4  inch  up  to  'i  inches  in  diameter.  The  greatest  horsepower 
can  be  transmitted  by  a  rope  when  the  rope  speed  is  abfjut 
5,000  feet  per  minute.  When  run  at  greater  speed,  the 
effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  rope  rapidly  decreases 
the  horsepower  that  can  be  transmitted.  The  size  of  the 
pulley  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  wear  of  the  rope; 
in  general,  it  should  not  be  smaller  than  40  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  rope,  and  as  much  larger  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  made. 


ire.     It  is 
load,  is  of 


WIRE  ROPK8. 

29.  wire  rope  is  made  of  iron  and  st«f 
stronger  than  hemp  rope,  and^  to  carry  the  sai 
smaller  diameter. 

In  substituting  steel  for  iron  rope,  the  object  in  view 
should  be  to  gain  an  increase  of  wear  from  the  rope,  rather 
than  to  reduce  the  size.  A  steel  rope  to  be  serviceable 
should  be  of  the  best  obtainable  quality,  because  ropes  made 
from  low  grades  of  steel  are  inferior  to  good  iron  ropes. 

30.  Rules  fbr  tiie  Htreugtli  of  vflre  ropes  : 
Let  H'=  maximum  of  working  load  in  pounds; 

C  =  circumference  of  rope  in  inches, 

ftale4. — TAe  maximum  working  load  in  pounds  that 
sMeuldbe  allowed  on  any  iron-wire  rope  is  equal  to  the  squarf 
.  c/  the  eircumference  of  the  rope  in  inches,  multiplied  by  800. 


W=  600  C". 


Or. 

BXjU4P1>b. — What  is  tite  maximum  load  in  pounds   that  should  he 
L-arried  by  an  iron  rope  whose  circumference  Is  A\  inches ' 
Y  Son. rxtoN,— Applying  the  rule  jusi  given,  we  have 
ir  =  «Mlx4.5-  =  12,1501b,     Ans, 
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Rule  5. —  Till-  circumference  of  any  iron-ivire  rope  in  inift " 
is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  Ike  maximum  working  load  ■*" 
pounds,  multiplied  hy  .f'M^S. 

Or,  C  =  .0408i^. 

ExAKfLB.— A  maximum  working  luad  i>f   ld.150  pounds  is  to 
L'arried  by  an  iron-wire  rope;  what  slioutd  be  Ihe  minimum  drcumF^^ 
Ence  of  the  rope  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  S,  we  have 

C  =  .M08  V^aTiSit  =  4i  In.     Ans. 

Rule  O. — Tile  abtn'e  rules  and  formulas  are  also  mae^ 
applicable   when  computing  tlic  safe  strength  of  steel-vsift 
rope  by  substituting  the  constant  1,000  for  the  constant  &)0, 
and  .0316  for  sunn, 

Example.— What  is  the  ma:cim 
carried  by  a  steel-wire  rnpe.  the  ci 

BOLWTIOK.— Applying  rule  4,  wc  have 

H'=  1.000  X  4.5»  =  20,350  lb.     Ans. 
Example.— A  maximum  working  luad  oE  10,485  pounds  i; 
carried  by  a  steel-wire  rope;  what  should  be  the 
ence  of  the  ro|>e  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  S,  we  have 

C  =  .0818  ('10,485  =  3.24  in.     Ans. 


ni  load  in  pounds  that  should  be 
;umfcrcnce  cif  which  is  44  inches? 


KX.VM1>1.ES  fOR  PBACnCK. 

1.  What  should  Ijc  the  diameter  of  a  machinery-steel  piston  rod  nf 
a  steam  engine  to  resist  tension,  if  the  piston  is  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  pressure  is  ^  pounds  per  square  inch  ?       Ans.  %^  in.,  nearly. 

2.  What  safe  load  will  a  cast-iron  bar  o£  recungular  cross-section 
7J  in.  by  3^  in.  support  if 'subjected  tn  shocks  ?    The  bar  is  in  tension. 

Ans.  42.0001b. 

3.  What  is  the  stress  per  square  inch  on  a  piece  of  limber  8  inches 
square  that  is  subjected  to  a  steady  pull  of  flO.*^  pounds  ? 

Ans.  887.5  lb.  per  &q   in. 

4.  What  ahotild  be  the  allowable  working  load  for  a  steel-wire  rope 
whose  circumference  is 31  inches?  Ana.  Ij. 002.6  lb. 

'\.  Wlial  should  be  the  tirt urn fe rente  of  an  irnn-wire  rope  to  sup- 
port a  load  of  20,000  pounds?  Ans.  5|  in.,  nearly. 
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31.  The  crashliie'  strenym  of  any  material  is  the  j 
resistance  offered  by  its  fibers  to  being  pushed  togfether. 

32.  To  obtain  only  compression,  the  length  of  a  rod  1 
should  not  be  more  than  five  times  greater  than  its  least  1 
diameter  or  its  least  thickness  when  it  is  a  rectangular  rod,  , 
Such  a  rod  is  called  a  short  coltim 

If  a  bar  is  long  compared  with  its  cross  dimensions,  the 
load,  if  sufficiently  great,  will  cause  it  to  bend  sidewise 
under  the  compressive  force,  and  we  have,  then,  not  only 
compression,  but  compression  compounded  with  bending. 

33.  When  a  bar  or  rod  is  longer  than  five  times  its  least 
diameter  or  least  thickness,  it  is  called  a  ton^  colu 
lon^  pillar. 

34.  The  shape  of  the  ends  o£  a  column  has  great  influ-l 
ence  on  its  strength.     In  Fig.  5  are  shown  three  columni 
with  differently  shaped  ends,  ; 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  aid  ^;: 
of  higher  mathematics  that,  theo-  '^ — tT'-Jf '"T7  I"" 
retically,  a   pillar,  as  a,  having  *"""       '  '^ 

flat  or  fixed  ends,  is  4  times  as 
strong  as  one  that  has  round  or 
movable  ends,  as  the  pillar  c,  and 
1  j  times  as  strong  as  one  having 
one  flat  and  one  round  end,  as 
the  pillar  d;  b  is  thus  2^  times  as  __^  f  J| 
strong  as  c.     It    has  also   been 

found  that  if  three  pillars  «,  b,  c,  ,^  „  „_^^      /     ,      ^      ^ 
which   have  the  same   cross-sec-  i'"-  * 

tion,  are  to  carry  the  same  load  and  be  of  equal  strength, 
their  lengths  must  be  as  the  numbers  2,  1^,  and  I,  respect- 
ively. 

In  practice,  however,  the  ends  of  the  pillars  b  and  e  are 
not  generally  made  as  shown  by  the  figure,  but  have  holes 
at  their  ends  into  which  pins  are  fitted  that  are  fastened  to 
some  other  piece.     In  such  cases,  it  has  been  found  that  a  is 
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2  times  as  strong  as  c  and  that  b  is  1^  times  as  strong  as  c. 
That  is,  in  actual  practice,  a  column  fixed  as  at  c  is  really 
\  as  strong  as  one  fixed  as  at  a^  instead  of  being  only  \  as 
strong,  as  given  above. 

An  example  of  a  column  fixed  at  both  ends  is  the  piston 
rod  of  a  steam  engine.  The  valve  stem  of  a  slide-valve 
engine  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  a  column  fixed  at 
one  end  and  movable  at  the  other.  The  connecting-rod  of 
a  steam  engine  is  a  good  example  of  a  column  having  two 
movable  ends. 

35,  Average  values  of  the  crushing  strength  of  various 
materials  used  in  engineering  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


TABI.E  V. 


CRU8HIXG  STHEXGTH  OF  MATfiHIALS. 


Material. 


Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron.. 
Machinery  steel 

Cast  brass 

Timber,  dry.  .  . 
Timber,  wet.  .  . 

Stone 

Brick 


Crushing 
Strength. 

Safe  Loads.      Pounds. 

Pounds  per 
Sq.  In. 

Sudden. 

Gradual. 

1 

Steady. 

80,000 

7,000 

11,000 

14,000 

45,000 

3,500 

4,500 

6,000 

60,000 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

9,000 

800 

1,200 

1,500 

7,000 

600 

850 

1,100 

3,000 

250 

380 

500 

6,000 

•    •    •    • 

•    •   •    • 

200 

2,000 

•    •    •    • 

•    •   •    • 

100 

STRENGTH  OF  COL.UMIsr8. 

36.  In  practice,  columns  subjected  to  a  compressive 
stress  are  made  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  or  timber. 
For  short  columns,  the  area,  etc.  can  be  calculated  by  the 
same  rules  that  have  been  given  for  tensile  stresses,  substi- 
tuting the  working  loads  per  square  inch  given  in  the  above 
table. 


S?.  The  Bale  working  load  on  long:  columns  is  given 
by  the  following  rule,  which  is  applicable  to  columns  the 
length  of  which  does  not  exceed  40  times  their  least  diameter 
or  their  least  thickness  when  rectangular.  The  rule  given 
applies  to  columns  uniform  throughout  their  length.  The 
rules  for  tapering  columns  involve  considerable  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  and  are  so  rarely  used  in  practice  that  they 
will  not  be  given  here. 

IL>«t      C  =  safe  crushing  load,  as  given  in  the  table; 
S  =  sectional  area  in  square  inches; 
I  L  =  length  of  column  in  inches; 

I  d  =  least  thickness  of  rectangular  column,  or  diam- 

I  eter  of  round  column,  or  dimension  indicated 

I  by  the  arrowheads  in  the  following  table,  in 

I  inches; 

I  W=  safe  working  load  in  pounds; 

I  A  ^=  area  of  the  two  flanges  in  square  inches; 

L  B  =  area  of  the  web  in  square  inches; 

I  a  =  constant  corresponding  to  the  cross-section  of 

I  the  column,  as  given  in  Tables  VI,  VII,  and 

f  VIII. 

Bnle  7, — T/te  safe  working  load  of  a  long  column,  in 
pounds,  is  equal  to  the  safe  working  load  corresponding  to  the 
kind  of  stress  given  in  Table  V  multiplied  by  the  sectional 
area  of  the  column,  in  square  inches,  and  the  product  divided 
by  i  plus  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  square  of  the 
length  of  the  pillar  in  inches  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  {or 
least  thickness,  if  rectangular)  multiplied  by  the  value  of  a. 


fCs 


cs 


1  +  :; 


When  using  this  formula,  first  obtain  the  value  of  C 
Table  V.  Next,  calculate  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
of  the  pillar.  Then  find  the  value  of  a  from  one  of  the  last 
three  tables.  Finally,  be  sure  that  the  length  of  the  column 
has  been  reduced  to  inches  before  substituting  in  the  for- 
mula. ^ 


J 
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TABLE  \T. 


COXSTAXTS  FOR  WROlMiHT-IUON  AXD  HTUUCTT'^RAI^ 

STEEL  PILLARS. 


I 


Cross-Section  of  Pillar. 


h^-1 


I— <i--J 


M-H 


Round. 

Square  or 
Rectangle. 

Thin  Square 
Tube. 

Thin  Round 
Tube. 

Anj^le  With 
Equal  Sides. 

Cross  With 
Ecjual  Arms. 

I  Heam. 


When  Both 
Ends  of  the 
Pillar  Are 
Flat  or  Fixed. 


2,250 


3,000 


♦),000 


4,500 


1,500 


1,500 


When  One 

End  of  the 

Pillar  Is  Flat 

or  Fixed 

and  the  Other 

Round  or 

Movable. 


1,600 


2,000 


4,000 


3,000 


1,000 


1,000 


When  Both 

Ends  of  the 

Pillar  Are 

Round  or 

Movable. 


1,125 


1,500 


3,000 


2,250 


750 


750 


i  A  4 
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TABIiB  Vn. 


CONSTANTS  FOR  CAST-rRON  PTLI.ARS. 


Cross-Section  of  Pillar. 


1^-1 


*i 


9 

1 


Round. 

Square  or 
Rectangle. 

Thin  Square 
Tube. 

Thin  Round 
Tube. 

Angle  With 
Equal  Sides. 

Cross  With 
Equal  Arms. 

I  Beam. 


When  Both 

Ends  of  the 

Pillar  Are 

Flat  or  Fixed. 


281.25 


375.00 


750.00 


562.50 


187.50 


187.50 


375  X 


A+B 


When  One 

End  of  the 

Pillar  Is  Flat 

or  Fixed 

and  the  Other 

Round  or 

Movable. 


187.5 


250.0 


500.0 


375.0 


125.0 


125.0 


250  X 


A 
A  +  B 


When  Both 

Ends  of  the 

Pillar  Are 

Round  or 

Movable. 


140.625 


187.500 


375.000 


281.250 


93.750 


93.750 


125  X 


A+B 


ao 
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TABUE  YUL 


COXSTAI^^TS  FOB  "WOODEN  PILUkBS. 


Cross-Section  of  Pillar. 


"d^^ 


d 


Round. 

Square 
or  Rect- 
angle. 

Hollow 
Square  Made 
of  Boards. 


When  Both 

Ends  of  the 

Pillar  Are 

Flat  or  Fixed. 


187.6 


260.0 


600.0 


When  One 
End  of  the 

Pillar  Is  Flat 
or  Fixed 

and  the  Other 

• 

Round  or 
Movable. 


'    126.00 


166.66 


333.33 


When  Both 

Ends  of  the 

Pillar  Are 

Round  or 

Movable. 


93.75 


125.00 


250.00 


To  find  the  proper  value  of  a  in  any  example,  first  turn  to 
the  table  dealing  with  the  material  in  question,  and  find  the 
figure  corresponding  to  the  given  cross-section;  in  the  hori- 
zontal line  containing  this  are  three  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  different  conditions  of  the  ends  of  the  column.  From 
these  numbers  select  the  one  corresponding  to  the  given 
conditions  of  the  column  to  be  calculated,  and  this  will  be 
the  required  value  of  a. 

Note. — If  the  length  of  the  pillar  is  given  in  feet,  be  sure  to  reduce 
it  to  inches  before  substituting  in  the  formula. 

39.  Rule  7  cannot  be  transformed  to  determine  directly 
the  diameter  or  area  of  a  column  of  a  given  cross-section 
required  to  sustain  a  stated  load.  An  area  and  a  corre- 
sponding value  of   i/  must  be  assumed  and  the  safe  load 
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corresponding  to  these  values  calculated.     If  the  safe  load  it 
smaller  than  the  load  to  be  sustained,  a  larger  area   and 
value  of  ti  must  be  chosen.     If  the  calculated  safe  load  is 
larger,  a  somewhat  smaller  area   and  value  of  rf  may  be   , 
iried. 

When  applying  the  rule  given  to  a  column  subject  to 
■ear,  as,  for  instance,  the  piston  rod  of  an  engine,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  rod  should  be  increased  somewhat  over  that  given 
b^  calculation  in  order  to  allow  for  subsequent  truing  up. 
Tb is  allowance  may  be  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch,  accnrding  to 
Hie  judgment  of  the  designer. 

40.  A  rough-and-ready  rule  for  the  size  of  a  piston 
rod  is  to  make  it  one-sixth  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
of  a  simple  engine.  This  rule  of  thumb  allows  us  to  choose 
a  Value  of  S  and  1/  that  will  answer  very  well  indeed  for 
the  first  trial. 

Illustration. — What  siie  machinery-steel  piston  rod  is  required 
(or  a  simple  engine  having  a  piston  36  inches  in  diameter  to  carry  a 
Uesin  pressure  (gauge)  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch ;  the  rod  is 
70  inches  long  ? 

According  to  the  rule  given,  an  approximate  size  of  the  piston  rod 
»ill  be  3S  -(-  8  =  8  inches.  The  area  corresponding  to  this  is  8'  X  -7954 
=  88,27  square  inches.  From  Table  VI.  0  =  3.360.  The  piston  rod 
Wag  subjected  to  suddenly  applied  stresses,  by  Table  V.  the  allowable 
M/e  working  load  per  square  inch  is  4,000  pounds.  The  working  load 
on  ihe  piston  rod  is  38'  X  .'STi*  X  100  =  101,787.8  pounds.  Applying 
rule  7  and  substituting  values,  we  get 


IV. 


4,000  X  88-37  _ 


I06,ff39  pounds, 


is  a  safe  load  on  a  8-lnch  piston  rod  under  the  given  conditions. 
This  tends  to  show  that  the  rod  is  rather  large. 

Now  try  a  5i-inch  rod.    The  area  of  the  rod  is  BJ'  X  .7854  =  S7.1 
square  inches,  nearly. 

Applying  rale  T  again  and  substituting  the  new  values  of  5  and  d, 
we  get 

4.000  X  87.1 


IV= 


70* 
"■  3,250  X  5J' 


13,364  pounds, 


arly. 
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ith  wd  is  just  about  right.     Most  de5igne«~s 
iiing  lip.  thus  making  ihe   r.^  6  inches  5  n 


It  is  tbuB  seen  that  u 
would  allow  t  inrh  f.. 
diameter. 


In  this  particular  case  the  size  of  rod  found  by  caiculatio* 
agrees  with  that  given  by  the  rough-and-ready  rule.  Th  ■»* 
cannot  be  in  every  case,  however,  as  will  readily  be  seer  "H 
if  a  steam  pressure  of  150  pounds  be  substituted  fcr::*' 
100  pounds  and  the  rod  be  calculated  for  this  pressure.  ^Ci 
will  then  be  found  that  a  rod  larger  than  C  inches  will  t^« 
required. 

41.  In  calculating  the  size  of  piston  rods  in  actu^^' 
work,  it  is  good  practice  to  assume  at  least  a  steam  pre^?^'- 
sure  of  100  pounds  for  the  calculation,  even  though  it  ^^^ 
intended  to  carry  a  lower  pressure.  An  extra  margin  c— ^f 
strength  is  thus  provided  which  may  be  needed  in  ll*-  '^ 
future,  as  cases  are  very  frequent  where  engines  designe  " 
for  75  pounds  have  ultimately  been  run  at  100  pounit-  s 
pressure, 

43.  In  ■engineers'  examinations,  candidates  for  licensit^ 
are  often  asked  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  piston  rod  for  ^^ 
given  engine.  A  rule  that  is  easily  remembered  is  the  fol  ^ 
lowing,  which  assumes  the  piston  rod  to  be  a  short  coiurar'^ 
and  makes  allowance  for  failure  by  bending  by  reducing  ih(=^^ 
allowable  working  stress  given  in  the  table  by  10  per  cent.*- 
thus  making  the  safe  working  stress  for  steel  piston  rod^^ 
3,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and,  say,  3,100  pounds  foi 
iron. 

This  rule  will  give  fairly  good  results  within  the  limits  of 
ordinary  practice  and  will  usually  satisfy  an  examiner.  For 
an  actual  design,  however,  rule  7,  which  is  more  rational,  is 
preferable. 

Let  S=  area  of  piston  rod; 

/=load    in    pounds   on   the   rod  =  area   of    piston 

X  steam  pressure; 
£  =  safe  working  load  in  pounds. 
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Ue  8. — Multiply  lite  area  of  the  piston  by  the  steam  pres- 
suTe  and  divide  the  prodiiet  by  the  safe  working  load  corre- 
sponding^ to  the  material.  The  quotient  will  be  the  required 
area. 


Ekamplb." What  si^e  steel  piaton   rod  is  required  for  a  06-inch 

yllnder  with  a  steam  pressure  of  I'M)  pounds  ? 

Solution. — The  safe  working  load  to  be  used  in  applying  rule  8  is 

j        3.B«I  pounds. 

\  T,  „      36'  X  .7854  X  100      _„  „  .     . 

Ti..«  c_.      "  -  "".27  square  inches. 


a.BflO 
;  corresponding  diameter 


y  .785 


EXAMPLES  l-OR  l'R,VrTICE. 

A  round  wrought-iron  column  4  inches  in  diameter  and  BO  inches 
is  subjected  to  a  steady  load.  The  column  is  fixed  at  one  end 
movable  at  the  other.     What  load  will  it  sustain  ? 

Ans.  eS.SM  lb.,  nearly. 
A  solid  machinery-steei  column  with  both  ends  hinged  is 
•i  inches  in  diameter  and  ID  feet  long.  It  is  subjected  to  a  suddenly 
applied  stress.     What  is  the  safe  working  load  ?  Ans.  38.678  lb. 

™-  A  rectangular  wooden  column  is  14  feel  long.  One  end  is  fixed 
?****  one  end  is  movable.  If  the  cross-section  is  13  in.  X  8  in.,  what  is 
'^  Safe  load  for  a  steady  stress  ?  Ans.  28.963  lb. 

^^B       TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF 
^^^  MATERIALS. 

43,  The  traiisvei-se  strennth  of  any  material  is  the 
'^sistance  ottered  by  its  fibers  to  being  broken  by  bending, 
"*i  for  example,  when  a  beam,  bar,  rod,  etc.  which  is  sup- 
P<^tcd  at  its  ends  is  broken  by  a  force  applied  between  the 
supports. 

The  transverse  strength  of  any  beam,   bar,   rod,  etc.  is 
proportional   to   the   product   of    tht   square   of   its  depth 
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multiplied  by  its  width;  i:onsequently,  ii  is  more 
cal  to  increase  the  depth  than  the  width. 

44.-  The  safe  load  that  can  be  carried  by  beams,  ban, 
rods,  etc.  of  uniform  cross-section  depends  on  the  materisl, 
the  manner  in  which  the  beam  is  supported  and  loaded,  and 
on  the  shape  of  the  cross -sect  ion.  A  beam  that  is  rigidl)" 
fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  when  subjected  to 
a  transverse  stress,  is  called  a  cantilever. 

45.  The  safe  worlting  loads  on  beams  supported  and 
loaded  in  different  ways  can  be  found  by  applying  the  cor- 
responding formula  given  in  Table  IX.  In  the  fonnul** 
given,  (1'=:  the  safe  load  in  pounds,  and  /  =  length  of  beam 
in  inches  to  be  taken  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Table  IX- 
To  apply  the  formulas  to  a  beam,  the  values  of  S  must  be 
taken  from  Table  X;  and  the  value  of  R  is  to  be  coinpulcd 
by  the  formulas  given  in  Table  XI.  It  may  then  be  substi- 
tuted. Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  beam  to  inches;  fur- 
Ihermore,  the  load  IK  on  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  is  the 
total  load  for  the  length  /,  and  not  the  load  per  unit  of 
length. 

In  the  table  giving  the  value  of  J?,  the  letter  vl  denote* 
the  whole  area  of  the  section  in  square  inches,  that  is,  taking 
the  hollow  cylinder,  for  example,  it  denotes  the  area  corre- 
sponding to  its  outside  diameter.  The  letter  a  stands  for 
the  area  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  section.  In  the  forrau!** 
where  A  is  applied  to  a  solid  section,  it  stands  for  the  are* 
of  the  section. 

The  values  of  the  constant  5  have  been  determined  from 
practical  experience  and  are  safe,  conservative  values  for  the 
conditions  stated. 

Example  1,—.\  cast-iron,  solid,  rectangular  beam  8  inches  deep  unl 
4  inchea  wide  rests  upon  two  supports  8  feet  apart.  What  steady  Iw'' 
will  it  safely  support  when  the  load  is  applied  at  the  middle  ? 

Solution. — According  to  Table  IX,  the  formula  to  be  dmA  P 
IV=~~.    For  a  steady  stress  on  cast  iron.  Table  X  giv«»j 


TABLE  IX. 
tojimuijAs  for  strength  of  beams. 


Cantilever    load    IV 
free  end. 


Cantilever,    uniformly 
loaded.    IT—  total  load. 


Simple  beam  resting  on 
two  supports,  load  /(' 
at  middle. 


Simple  beam  resting  on 
two  supports,  uni- 
formly loaded.  ([■' 
=  total  load  on  length  /. 


Simple  beam  resting  on 
two  supports,  single 
load  JK  not  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

Beam  rigidly  fixed  at 
both  ends,  load  IV  in 
middle. 


Beam  rigidly  fixed  at 
both  ends,  uniformly 
loaded.  IF==  total  load 
on  length  /. 


Formula  for 
Safe  Load. 
Pounds. 


IF,^ 


'I,  I, 
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VAXUES  OF  S. 


Nature  of  Load. 

Material. 

Suddenly 

Applied. 

Gradual  Iv 
Applied.' 

Steady. 

2,260 

4,000 

.5,000 

1,100 

320 

500 

240 

400 

3,000 

6,000 

7.500 

1.500 

480 

730 

360 

600 

7,500 
13,700 
16.800 

3,000 

Structural  steel 

Brass       

1,460 

1.200 

He  value  of  5.  For  a  solid  rectangular  beam.  Table  XI  gives  Jt  =  ~^. 
Substituting  the  width  and  depth  of  the  beam  in  this  last  formula,  we 
get  ^  =  — ^ —  =  43.87.  nearly.  The  length  of  the  beam  in  inches 
is  8  X  13  =  Ofl  inches.  Substituting  all  the  values  in  the  formula  (or 
the  safe  working  load,  we  gel 

_  4  X  1.500  X  48.67 


H': 


Ufl 


4  lb.,  nearly.     .\ns. 


Example  3. — An  I  beam  having  a  depth  of  10  inches  and  an  area  of 
section  of  7.5  square  inches  is  lo  be  used  as  a  cantilever  to  hear  a  vary- 
ing load  that  is  lo  be  uniformly  distributed.  The  beam  ts  made  of 
steel  and  is  100  inches  long-     WJial  s.ife  load  will  it  carry  ? 

SoLDTiox — Prom  Tahle  IX.  it  appears  that  the  proper  formula  to 
be  used  is  (f  =  — j — .  According  to  Table  X.  the  value  of  S  for  steel 
for  a  gradually  applied  load  is  T.ROO.  By  Table  XI  for  an  I  bean. 
.ff  =  g-=5.  Substitutingvaluesin  this  last  formula,  we  get /i^  =-  '  ^ 
=  S9.53,  nearly.  Substituting  value 
ing  load,  we  get 

_  a  X  7.500  X  33.{ 


n  this  last  formula,  w 

n  the  formula  for  the  s: 


3.33 


tv=t 


100 


-  =  8.878  lb.     Ans. 


TABIiE  XI. 


VAXUES  OF  R, 


Section. 

R. 

i( : 

bh* 

6 

6 — \ 

^ 

.      •'! 

bh*-b'  h" 

Eb 

*y 

^h 

0 

AD 
8 

/g\ 

AIT  -ad* 

^^^A 

%D 

h-SH 

^ 

* 

bh* 
24 

) 

^/4 

7.2 

"  1 

Ah 
6.5 

^hl 

9.5 

Tl 

Ah 
8 

hr** 

1 

^  A 

3.33 

^ 

p:> 

I'E 

3.67 

^ 

=»- 
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46.  While  the  formulas  given  in  Table  IX  will  allow 
the  safe  load  on  ii  given  beam  to  be  calculated,  they 
canaot  readily  be  transformed  to  give  directly  the  size 
of  beam  required  under  given  conditions  to  carry  a  given 
load. 

In  practice,  when  it  is  required  to  determine  the  sire  of 
beam,  the  length  between  supports  is  known.  After  the 
shape  of  cross-section  of  the  beam  has  been  chosen,  dimen- 
sions for  the  beam  may  be  assumed  and  its  safe  load  for  the 
given  dimensions  calculated.  If  the  load  thus  found  falls 
below  the  load  the  beam  is  to  carry,  larger  dimensions  must 
be  chosen.  In  case  of  rolled  sections,  such  as  angle  irons, 
T  irons,  channels,  or  Z  beams,  catalogues  of  manufacturers 
should  be  consulted  and  standard  sizes  chosen.  These  cata- 
logues usually  contain  the  area  of  the  section  for  different 
weights  and  dimensions  of  rolled  sections. 

47.  The  values  of  R  given  in  Table  XI  apply  only  when 
the  dimension  marked  h  is  vertical.  If  the  beam  is  placed 
in  any  other  position,  Ji  will  have  a  different  value,  which 
can  only  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  higher  mathematics. 
Beams  rigidly  fixed  at  both  ends  are  rarely  met  with  in 
practice,  and  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  beam  merely 
rests  on  two  supports. 


EXAJtIPLES  FOB  PRACTTCB. 

1.  What  weight  will  a  yellow-pine  rectangular  beam  carry  safely 
under  a  steady  load  when  used  as  a  cantilever  and  uniformly  loaded  ? 
The  beam  is  0  feet  0  Inches  long,  16  inches  deep,  and  4  inches  wide. 

Ans.  4.371  Ib- 

2.  What  weight  would  the  beam   i 
reated  on  two  supports  7 

B.     What  weight  can  safely  be  carried  at  the  end  of  a  wrought-iron 

round  cantilever  8  incbes  in  diameter  when  the  load  is  suddenly  applied 

4  feet  S  inches  from  the  support  of  the  cantilever  ?  Ana,  213  lb. 

be  carried  safely  by  the 


AB] 
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lABING,  OB  CUTTING,  STRENGTH 
OF  MATERIAI.S. 

48.  The  shearing  strength  of  any  material  is  the  J 
resistance  offered  by  its  fibers  to  being  cut  in  two.  Thus,  | 
the  pressure  of  the  cutting 
edges  of  an  ordinary  shear- 
ing machine,  Fig.  ti,  causes 
a  shearing  stress  in  the  , 
plane  al>.  The  unit  shear- 
ing force  may  be  found  by  i 
dividing  the  force  P  by  iht 
area  of  the  plane  a  b. 

Fig,    t    shows   a   piece   in 
double  shear;   here  the  cen- 
tral piece  c  d  I?,   forced   out  Pio.e. 
while  the  ends  remain  on  their  supports  jV/and  N. 

^^^The  shearing  strength  of  any  body  is  directly  proportional   ' 

^^uts  area. 

49.  In  Table  XII.  are  given  the  greatest  and  the  safe  j 
shearing  strengths  per  square  inch  of  different  kinds  of  j 
materials. 

50.  Bules  for  Shearing. — In  general,  the  force  required  ' 
to  shear  a  piece  of  material  in  double  shear  will  be  twice  that 
required  for  single  shear.  This  does  not  apply  to  all  cases, 
however;  a  notable  exception  are  rivets  in  double  shear. 
Experiments  have  determined  that  the  force  required  to 
shear  both  iron  and  steel  rivets  in  double  shear  averages 
about  1,85  times  that  required  for  single  shear. 
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^B    Let      a  =  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches; 
^^h  5  =  shearing  stress  as  given  in  table; 

^^H  W=  load  in  pounds. 

Then,  to  find  the  safe  load  or  the  load  that  will  shear  the 
■^^aierialr 

Bnle  9. — Multiply  (he  area  of  the  section  by  the  shearing 

■^■fress. 

Or,  IV  =  a  S. 

In  applying  this  rule,  it  should  bt  remembered  that  when 
the  safe  load  the  material  can  bear  is  required,  the  value 
if  S  is  to  be  taken  from  the  column  headed  "  Safe  Loads," 
selecting  the  safe  load  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
load.  When  it  is  desired  to  find  the  load  at  which  the  mate- 
rial will  fail,  the  value  of  S  is  to  be  taken  from  the  column 
headed  '"  Ultimate  Shearing  Strength." 

I  Example. — If  the  beam  in  double  shear  shown  in  Pig,   7  is  rect- 

ugnlar  and  measures  4  in.  X  3  in.,  what  steady  safe  load  would  you 
ilW  if  the  beam  were  made  of  structural  steel  ? 
SoLUTioK. — According  to  the  table,  a  safe  load  of  10,0(K(  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section  may  be  allowed.     Applying  rule  0  and  multi- 
plying by  2,  since  the  beam  is  in  double  shear,  we  get 

fV=i  X  3  X  lO.llW  X  3  =  180.1)00  lb.     Ans. 

To  find  the  area  required  for  a  material  subjected 
shearing  stress: 

lie  JO. — Divide  the  load  by  the  shearing  stress. 


applying  Tule  lO,  it  should  be  remembered  that  for 
shear  the  result  is  to  be  divided  by  3  to  obtain  the 
of  the  beam. 

ExAUPLE.— A  while  pine  beam  ts  subjected  to  a  suddenly  applied 
ufaearing  stress  by  a  load  of  4,000  pounds,  the  beam  being  in  double 
shear  and  the  load  being  applied  across  the  grain.  What  should  be 
the  area  of  the  beam  to  bear  thi»  stress  safely  ? 
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Solution. — By  the  table,  S  =  250.    Then,  by  rule  10,  we  get 

a  =    '  ^    =  16  square  inches  for  single  shear. 

Dividing  the  result  by  2  for  double  shear,  we  get  16  h-  2  =  8  sq.  in. 
area.    Ans. 


EXAMPLES    FOR    PRACTICE. 

1.  A  hemlock  beam  8  in.  X  2  in.  is  in  single  shear  parallel  to  the 
grain.     What  load  will  cause  it  to  fail  by  shearing  ?  Ans.  4,000  lb. 

2.  A  wrought-iron  rivet  1  inch  in  diameter  is  in  double  shear.     At 
what  load  will  it  be  likely  to  shear  ?  Ans.  55,214  lb.,  nearly 


TORSION. 

62.  When  a  force  is  applied  to  a  beam,  bar,  or  rod  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  tends  to  twist  it,  the  stress  thus  pro- 
duced is  termed  torsion.  Torsion  manifests  itself  in  the 
case  of  rotating  shafts,  such  as  line  shafts  and  engine  shafts. 


LINE  SHAFTING. 

63.  A  line  of  shafting  is  one  continuous  run,  or  length, 
composed  of  lengths  of  shafts  joined  together  by  couplings. 

64.  The  main  line  of  shafting:  is  that  which  receives 
the  power  from  the  engine  or  motor  and  distributes  it  to 
the  other  lines  of  shafting  or  to  the  various  machines  to  be 
driven. 

Line  shafting  is  supported  by  hangers,  which  are  brackets 
provided  with  bearings,  bolted  either  to  the  walls,  posts, 
ceilings,  or  floors  of  the  building.  Short  leng^ths  of  shafting, 
called  countei-shafts,  are  provided  to  effect  changes  of 
speed  and  to  enable  the  machinery  to  be  stopped  or  -started. 

55.  Shafting  is  usually  made  cylindrically  true,  either 
by  a  special  rolling  process,  when  it  is  known  as  cold-rolled 
shaftinpT,  or  else  it  is  turned  up  in  a  machine  called  a  lathe. 
In  the  latter  case   it   is  called  brlgfht  shafting:.     What  is 


1 

^own  as  bliLck  shafting  is  simply  bar  iron  rolled  by  ihe  ' 
rdinary  process  and  turned  where  it  receives    the   coup- 
ngs,  pulleys,  bearings,  etc. 

J56.  The  diameter  of  bright  turned  shafting  increases 
y  i  inch  up  to  about  SJ  inches  in  diameter;  above' this 
iaineter  it  increases  by  J  inch,  The  actual  diameter  of  a. 
^ight  shaft  is  i\  inch  less  than  the  commercial  diameter,  it 
sing  designated  from  the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  round 
*>"  iron  from  which  it  is  turned.  Thus,  a  length  of  what 
Called  3-inch  bright  shafting  is  really  only  2  f|  inches  in 
'3- meter. 

Cold-rolled  shafting  is  designated  by  its  commercial  diam- 
*^r;   thus,   a  length  of  what  is  called   3-inch   shafting  is 

inches  in  diameter. 

^7.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  maximum  dis- 
*^«.'e  between  the  bearings  of  some  continuous  shafts  that 
^i   used  for  the  transmission  of  power: 


TABI.E  XIII. 


ni^ANCE  BBTWKBN  BSABIN08. 


iJiameter 
of  Shaft. 

Distance  Bet  we 
Fee 

en  Bearings. 

Inches. 

Wrought-Iron 
Shaft. 

Sled  Shaft. 

3 

11 

11.50 

3 

Vi 

13,75 

4 

15 

15.75 

5 

17 

18.26 

6 

19 

20.00 

8 

21 
23 

22,35 
24.00 

9 

25 

26.00 
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§   ' 


Pulleys  from  which   considerable   power   is  to   be  take^r* 
should  always  be  placed  as  close  to  a  bearing  as  possible.  U 


68.  The  diameters   of   the   different   lengths   of   shaft* 
composing  a  line  of  shafting  may  be  proportional  to  tt»^ 
quantity  of  power  delivered  by  each  respective  length.     I'* 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  positions  of  tt^*^ 
various  pulleys  in  reference  to  the  bearings  must  be  takC 
into  consideration   in   deciding   upon   the   size   of  a  shaft- 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  piece  of  shafting  delivers    ^ 
certain  amount  of  power;  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shaft 
will   deflect   or   bend   less  if   the  pulley  transmitting   tha* 
power  be  placed  close  to  a  hanger  or  bearing  than  if  it  b^ 
placed  midway  between  the  two  hangers  or  bearings.     It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  rule  for  the  proper  distance  of  bear- 
ings that  could  be  used  universally,  as  in  some  cases  the 
requirements  demand  that  the  bearings  be  nearer  than  in 
others. 

Wherever  possible  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  main  line  oi 
shafting  run  through  the  center  of  the  room,  or  at  least  far 
enough  from  either  wall  to  allow  countershafts  to  be  placed 
on  either  side  of  it.  When  this  is  done,  power  may  be  taken  oft 
the  main  shaft  from  either  side  by  alternate  pulleys,  and  th^ 
deflection  caused  in  the  main  shaft  in  one  direction  by  on^ 
pulley  will  be  counteracted  by  the  deflection  caused  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  the  next  pulley. 

If  the  work  done  by  a  line  of  shafting  is  distributed  quite 
equally  along  its  entire  length  nnd  the  power  can  be  applied 
near  the  middle,  the  strength  <tf  the  shaft  need  be  only  half 
as  great  as  would  be  required  if  the  power  were  applied  at 
one  end. 

69.  To  compute  the  horsepoxvcr  that  ean  be  transmitted 
by  a  shaft  of  any  given  diameter : 

Let  D  =  diameter  of  shaft ; 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute; 
H  =  horsepower  transmitted ; 
C  =  constant  given  in  Table  XIV, 


STRENGTH  OP  MATERIALS. 
TABI^  XIV. 

CONSTANTS  FOR  L,TS1B  SHAFTINQ. 


Material  of  Shaft. 


No  Pulleys    (        PulleyB 
Between  Between 

Bearings,      i      Bearlngo. 


In  the  above  table  the  bearings  are  supposed  to  be  spaced 
so  as  to  relieve  the  shaft  of  excessive  bending;  also,  in  the 
third  vertical  column,  an  average  number  and  weight  of 
pulleys  and  power  given  off  is  assumed. 

60.  Rules  and  Formulas. — In  determining  the  above 
constants,  allowance  has  been  made  to  insure  the  stiffness  as 
well  as  strength  of  the  shaft.  Cold-rolled  iron  is  consider- 
ably stronger  than  ordinary  turned  wrought  iron;  the 
increased  strength  is  due  to  the  process  of  rolling,  which 
seems  to  compress  the  metal  and  so  make  it  denser,  not 
merely  skin  deep,  but  practically  throughout  the  whole 
diameter.      We  have,  then,  the  following 

Bale  1 1. —  T/if  horsepoiver  that  a  sliaft  t>.-ill  transmit  tquais 
the  product  of  the  cube  of  Ike  diameter  and  the  number  of 
rn'olutions,  divided  by  the  value  of  C  for  the  given  material. 


Or, 


//  = 


ExAiiPLB. — What  hiifsepower  will  a  3-inch  wroughl-iron  shaft  trans- 
mit which  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute,  there  beini;  no  pulleys 
between  bearings  ? 

SoLVTlou. — Applying  rule  1 1  and  substituting,  we  have 
„_3X8X8><100_„,,  „  „      ._ 
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If  there  were  the  usual  amount  of  power  taken  off,  as  mentioned 
above,  we  should  take  C  =  95. 

27  V  100 
Then.  H  =  ^^^^-  =  28.42  H.  P.     Ans. 

61.  To  compute  the  number  of  revolutions  a  shaft  must 
make  to  transmit  a  given  horsepower: 

Rule  12. —  T/ie  number  of  revolutions  necessary  for  a  given 
horsepower  equals  the  product  of  the  value  of  C  for  the  given 
material  and  the  number  of  horsepower^  divided  by  the  cube 
of  the  diameter. 

CxH 


Or,  R  = 


IT 


Example. — How  many  revolutions  must  a  8-inch  wrought-iron 
shaft  make  per  minute  to  transmit  28.42  horsepower,  power  being 
taken  off  at  intervals  between  the  bearings  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given  and  substituting,  we  have 

^      05  X  28.42      ,„  . 

^  =  n ;; — 7T  =  100  rev.     Ans.        • 

3x3x8 

62.  To  compute  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  that  will  trans- 
mit a  given  horsepower,  the  number  of  revolutions  the  shaft 
makes  per  minute  being  given: 

Rule  13. —  The  diameter  of  a  shaft  equals  the  cube  root 
of  the  quotient  obtaified  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  value 
of  C  for  the  given  material  and  the  number  of  horsepower  by 
the  ftumber  of  revolutions. 


Or.  D        "^''" 


=  ^ 


R 


Example. — What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  to 
transmit  38.57  horsepower,  the  shaft  to  make  100  revolutions  p>er 
minute,  no  power  being  taken  off  between  bearings? 

Solution. — By  rule  13,  we  have 


D^i/  ^±^  ^  '^^  =  f  27  =  8  in.     Ans. 

>  100  ^ 

63.  As  the  speed  of  shafting  is  used  as  a  multiplier  in 
the  calculations  of  the  horsepower  of  shafts,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  a  shaft  having  a  given  diameter  will  transmit  more 
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power  in  proportion  as  its  speed  is  increased.  Thus,  a  shaft 
that  is  capable  of  transmitting  10  horsepower  when  making 
100  revolutions  per  minute  will  transmit  20  horsepower  when 
making  200  revolutions  per  minute.  We  may,  therefore,  say 
the  number  of  horsepower  transmitted  by  a  shaft  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  revolutions. 


£XAMPL.£S    FOR    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  horsepower  will  a  2^-inch  wrought-iron  shaft  transmit 
when  running  at  110  revolutions  per  minute,  it  being  used  for  trans- 
mission only  ?  Ans.  24.55  H.  P. 

2.  A  6-inch  cast-iron  shaft  transmits  150  horsepower.  How  many 
revolutions  per  minute  must  it  make,  no  power  being  taken  off  between 
bearings  ?  Ans.  62^  R.  P.  M. 

3.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  to  transmit 
H)0  horsepower  at  150  revolutions  per  minute,  power  being  taken  off 
between  bearings  ?  Ans.  4  in.,  nearly. 

4.  The  machines  driven  by  a  certain  line  of  wrought-iron  shafting 
take  their  power  from  various  points  between  the  bearings,  and  if  all 
vere  working  together  at  their  full  capacity,  they  would  require 
65  horsepower  to  drive  them.  What  diameter  should  the  shaft  be  if  it 
runs  at  150  revolutions  per  minute  ?  Ans.  3i  in.,  nearly. 


^H     ELEMENTS  OF 
ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 


^P  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Bleotricltj-  is  the  name  given  to  the  cause  of  all 
electrical  phenomena.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
"word  meaning  amber,  that  substance  having  been  observed 
by  the  Greeks  to  possess  peculiar  properties  which  we  now 
understand  to  be  due  to  electricity. 

Although  electrical  science  has  advanced  sufficiently  far 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  exact  nature  of  electricity  is 
unknown,  yet  recent  research  tends  to  demonstrate  that  all 
electrical  phenomena  are  due  to  a  peculiar  strain  or  stress 
of  a  medium  called  ether ,-  that  when  in  this  condition  the 
ether  possesses  potential  energy  or  capacity  for  doing  work, 
as  is  manifested  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  by  chemical 
decomposition,  and  by  luminous,  heating,  and  various  other 
effects. 

In  all  probability,  electricity  is  not  a  form  of  matter 
because  it  does  not  possess  mo.st  of  the  ordinary  properties  ■ 
of  matter.  Electricity,  itself,  is  not  a  form  of  energy, 
though  energy  may  be  necessary  to  move  it  under  certain 
conditions,  and  electricity  in  motion  is  capable  of  performing 
work. 


that  formerly  entitled  Dynamos 
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Electrical  science  is  founded  upon  the  effects  produced  by 
the  action  of  certain  forces  upon  matter,  and  all  knowledge 
of  the  science  is  deduced  from  these  effects.     The  study  oi 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  is  an  analysis  of  ^ 
series  of  experiments  and  the  classification  of  the  results  in 
each  particular  case  under  general  laws  and  rules.     It  is  riot 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  any  hypothesis  of  the  exact  nato  re 
of  electricity;  its  effects  and  the  laws  which  govern  thein 
are  quite  similar  to   those   of  well-known  mechanical  ana 
natural  phenomena  and  will  be  best  understood  by  compa.i"- 
ison.     The  two  most  essential  features,  therefore,  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  electrical  science  are:  first,  to  kai*" 
how  to  develop  electrical  action;  and,  second,  to  determine 
the  effects  produced  by  it. 

2.  The  number  of  processes  for  developing  electrical 
action  is  almost  innumerable,  but  the  most  important  can 
be  classified  under  one  of  the  following  general  heads: 

(a)  By  the  contact  of  dissimilar  substances. 

{6)  By  chemical  action. 

(c)  By  the  application  of  heat, 

(rf)  By  magnetic  induction. 

3.  The  presence  of  electricity,  also,  can  be  detected  •" 
many  different  ways ;  under  certain  conditions,  it  will 

(a)  Cause  attractions  and  repulsions  of  light  particles  ** 
matter,  such  as  feathers,   pith,  gold-leaf,  pieces  of  pap^*"' 


{H)     Decompose  certain  forms  of  matter  into  their  vario**^ 
elements  and  cause  other  chemical  changes. 

{<;)     Produce   motion    in   a    freely    suspended    magnet**^ 
needle,  such  as  the  needle  of  a  compass. 

{d)     Violently  agitate  the  nervous  system  of  all  aniinaJ** 
causing  a  shock. 

(c)     Heat  the  substances  through  which  it  acts. 

These  are  the  principal  efEects  produced  by  the  action  of 
electricity;  others  of  less  importance  will  appear  from  tim^ 
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to  time  during  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Science. 

4.  Electricity  may  either  appear  to  reside  upon  the  sur- 
face of  bodies  as  a  ctaatire,  under  high  pressure  or  tension, 
Or  flow  through  their  sabstance  as  a  current,  under  com- 
paratively low  pressure  or  tension. 

That  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  charges  upon 
the  surface   of   bodies  is  termed   electrostatics,  and  the 
<-harj;es  are  said  to  be  static  charges  of  electricity. 
■        Electrodynamics   is  that   branch   which   treats   of   the 
I     action  of  electric  currents. 

^^^  STATIC  CIIARGE8. 

^^*'8,  When  a  glass  rod  or  a  piece  of  amber  is  rubbed  with 
W  silk  or  fur,  the  parts  rubbed  will  have  the  property  of 
attracting  light  particles  of  matter,  such  as  pieces  of  silk, 
wwl,  feathers,  gold-leaf,  pith,  etc.,  which,  after  momentary 
«intact,  are  repelled.  These  attractions  and  repulsions 
are  caused  by  a  static  charge  of  electricity  residing  upon 
the  surface  of  those  bodies,  A  bo<ly  in  -this  condition  is  said 
to  be  electrified. 

A  better  experiment  for  demonstrating  this  action  is  to 
suspend  a  small  pith-ball  by  a  silk  thread  from  a  support  or 
bracket,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  If 
»  italic  charge  of  electricity  be 
developed  on  a  glass  rod,  by  rub- 
bing it  with  silk,  and  the  rod  be 
brought  near  the  pith-ball,  the 
ball  will  be  attracted  to  the  rod, 
but,  after  momentary  contact, 
will  be  repelled.  By  this  contact 
tiw  ball  receives  a  charge  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  on  the  glass 
rwl,  and  as  long  as  the  two  bodies  ; 
retain  their  charges,  mutual  repul- 
sion will  take  place  whenever  they 
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are  brought  near  each  other,  IE  a  stick  of  scaling-W^*- 
electrified  by  being  rubbed  with  fur,  is  approached  *" 
another  pith-ball,  the  same  results  will  be  produced,  1.  *■> 
the  ball  will  fly  towards  the  sealing-wax,  and  after  contact 
will  be  repelled.  But  the  charges  respectively  developed  m 
these  two  cases  are  not  in  the  same  condition.  For  if,  af  tc 
the  pith-ball  in  the  first  case  bad  been  touched  with  the^/i'- 
ro^and  repelled,  the  electrified  sealing-wax  be  brought  in 
the  vicinity,  altraction  would  take  place  between  the  ball 
and  the  sealing-wax.  Conversely,  if  the  pith-ball  be  charged 
with  the  electrified  sealing-wax,  it  will  be  repelled  by  the 
wax  and  attracted  by  the  glass  rod. 

An  electric  charge  developed  upon  glass  by  rubbing  it 
with  silk  has  been  termed,  for  convenience,  a  positive  (-f-) 
chargre,  and  that  developed  on  resinous  bodies  by  rubbinir 
with  flannel  or  fur,  a  ne^^tlve  (— )  rhai^re. 

Neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  charge  is  produced 
alone,  for  there  is  always  an  equal  quantity  of  both  charges 
produced,  one  charge  appearing  on  the  body  nibbed  and 
an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  charge  upon  the  rubber. 

The  intensity  of  the  charge  developed  by  rubbing  the  t'o 
substances  together  is  independent  of  the  actual  amount  of 
friction  which  takes  place  between  the  bodies.  For,  i" 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  electrification, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  every  portion  of  one  surface 
into  intimate  contact  with  every  particle  or  every  portion 
of  the  other;  when  this  is  done,  no  extra  amount  of  rubbing 
can  develop  any  greater  charge  upon  either  substance. 

6,  From  the  foregoing  experiments  are  derived  the  fol- 
lowing laws: 

When  two  dissimilar  substances  are  placed  in  cantaet,  one 
of  them  always  assumts  the  positive  and  the  other  the  nega- 
tive condition,  although  the  amount  may  sometimes  be  so  small 
as  to  render  its  detection  %<ery  difficult. 

Electrified  bodies  with  similar  charges  are  mutually  repel- 
lent,  while  electrified  bodies  xvith  dissimilar  charges  are 
mutually  attractive. 
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1.     In  the  foUowiDg  list,  called  the  electric  series,  the 

substances  are  arranged  in  such  order  that  each  receives 
ipmfive  charge  when  rubbed  or  placed  in  contact  with  any 
•jI  ihe  bodies  following  it,  and  a  negative  charge  when  rubbed 
with  any  of  those  which  precede  it : 


I.  Fur.  6.  Cotton, 

a.  Flannel,  7.  Silk. 

3.  Ivory.  8,  The  body. 

i.  Crystals  B.  Wood. 

5.  Glass.  10.  Metals. 


11.  Sealing-wax. 

12.  Resins. 

13.  Sulphur. 

14.  Gutta-percha. 

15.  Guncotton. 


For  example,  giass  when  rubbed  with  fur  receives  a  nfga- 
'iw  charge,  but  when  rubbed  with  silk  it  receives  a  positive 
charge. 


CONDUCTORS    ANI>   NON-CO NDUCTOH8. 

8,  Only  that  part  of  a  dry  glass  rod  which  has  been 
rubbed  will  be  electrified;  the  other  parts  will  produce 
neilher  repulsion  nor  attraction  when  brought  near  a  sus- 
pended pith-ball.  The  same  is  true  of  a  piece  of  sealing- 
wai  or  resin.  These  bodies  do  not  readily  coj/rfwc/ electricity ; 
that  is,  they  oppose  or  resist  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them,  Therefore,  it  can  only  reside  as  a  charge  upon  that 
part  of  their  surface  where  it  is  developed.  Experiments 
show  that  when  a  metal  receives  a  charge  at  any  point,  the 
electricity  immediately  passes  or  flows  through  its  substance 
'o  all  parts.  Metals,  therefore,  are  said  to  be  g€M)d  con- 
incIorB  of  electricity.  Bodies  have  accordingly  been 
divided  into  two  classes,  i.  e. ,  non-conductors,  or  Insu- 
lators,  or  those  bodies  which  offer  a  very  high  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  electricity,  and  conductors,  or  those 
bodies  which  offer  a  comparatively  low  resistance  to  its 
passage.  This  distinction  is  not  absolute,  for  all  bodies 
conduct  electricity  to  some  extent,  while  there  is  no  known 
substance  which  does  not  offer  some  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
electricity. 


< 
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K  Conductors. 


In  giving  the  following  list  and  dividing  the  differ 
substances  into  two  classes,  it  should  be  understood  ths 
is  done  only  as  a  guide  for  the  student.     Between  these 
classes  are  many  substances  which   might   be  includ< 
either  list,  and  no  hard  or  fast  line  can  be  drawn. 

Silver, 
Copper, 
Other  Metals, 
Charcoal, 
Ordinary  Water, 
The  Body. 

Paper, 

Oils, 

Porcelain, 

Wood, 

Silk, 

Resins, 

Gutta-percha, 

Shellac, 

Ebonite, 

Paraffin, 

Glass, 

Dry  Air,  etc. 


NoN-CONDUCTORS 
OR 

Insulators. 


EI.ECTRODYNAMIC8. 

9.  In  dealing  with  electric  currents^  the  word  i>otent 
will  be  substituted  for  the  general  and  vague  phrase  e 
trie  a  I  condition. 

The  tiirrci potential,  as  used  in  electrical  science,  is  analog 
with  pressure  in  gases,  head  in  liquids,  and  temperat 
in  heat. 

When  an  electrified  body  positively  charged  is  connect 
to  the  earth  by  a  conductor,  electricity  is  said  to  flow  fr(^ 
the  body  to  the  earth;  and,  conversely,  when  an  electrifi^^ 
body   negatively   charged   is   connected   to  the   earth  in     ^ 


us 
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smilar  manner,  electricity  is  said  to  flow  from  the  earth  to 
that   body.      This    is    called  the    direction  of  How  of   an 
electric  current.      That  which  determines  the  iHreclioH  of   j 
frj)  is  the  relative  dec trkal potential,  or  pressure,  of  the  two  j 
charges  in  regard  to  the  earth.  \ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  in  which  direction  \ 
electricity  really  flows,  or,  in  other  words,  to  declare  which  j 
of  two  points  has  the  higher  and  which  the  lower  electrical 
I  potential,  or  pressure.  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty 
I  is  that  when  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical  potential,  or 
pressure,  electricity  tends  to  flow  from  the  point  of  higher 
'"that  of  the  lower  potential,  or  pressure. 

For  convenience,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  and  con-  | 
venlionally  adopted  that  that  electrical  condition  called /cji-  \ 
"Wis at  a  higher  potential,  or  pressure,  than  that  called  M(y(Z-  , 
'it'e,  and  that  electricity  tends  to  Qov  from  ^positively  to  I 
a  negatively  electrified  body. 

The  lero  or  normal  level  of  water  is  taken  as  that  of  the  ' 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  normal  pressure  of  air  and  gases 
3s that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sea  level;  similarly,  there 
is  a  zero  potential,  or  pressure,  of  electricity  in  the  earth 
Itself.  The  earth  may  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  elec- 
tricity of  infinite  quantity,  and  its  potential,  or  pressure,  ' 
•nay  therefore  be  taken  as  zero. 

The  electrical  condition  called  positive  is  assumed  to  be  at 
^higher  potential,  or  pressure,  than  the  earth,  and  that  called 
"fgative  is  assumed  to  be  at  a  lower  potential,  or  pressure, 
^^bn  the  earth. 

^^HOl  It  must  be  understood  that  electricity  is  a  condition 
^^^'ntaller,  and  not  matter  itself,  for  it  possesses  neither 
wight  nor  dimensions.  Consequently,  the  statement  that 
electricity  Isflo^i-'ing  through  a  conductor  must  not  be  taken 
!oo  literally:  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  materialsub- 
ilance,  such  as  a  liquid,  is  actually  passing  through  the  con- 
fJuctor  in  the  same  sense  as  water  flows  through  a  pipe.  The 
statement  that  electricity  is  flowing  through  a  conductor  is 
only  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  conductor 
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and  the  space  Burrounding  it  are  in  different  conditions  than 
usual  and  that  they  possess  unusual  properties.  The  action 
of  electricity,  however,  is  quite  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  flow  of  liquids,  and  the  study  of  electric  currents  is 
simplified  by  the  analogy. 


11.     In  order  to  produce  what  is  called  an  electric  c 
rent,  it  is  first  necessary  to  cause  a  difference  of  electriedl 
potential  between  tivo  bodies  or  between  two  parts  of  the  same 
body. 

It  was  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar  substances  are 
simply  placed  in  contact,  one  always  assumes  the  positive 
and  the  other  the  negative  condition ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  difference  of  electrical  potential  is  dei'eloped  between  the  tivo 
bodies. 

Placing  a  piece  of  copper  and  zinc  in  contact  will  develop 
a  difference  of  electrical  potential  which  can  easily  be 
detected.  The  same  results  will  follow  if  the  plates  are 
slightly  separated  from  each  other  and  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  saline  or  acidulated  water,  leaving  a  small  por- 
tion of  one  end  of  each  plate  exposed.  The  exposed  ends  of 
the  zinc  and  copper  are  now  electrified  to  different  degrrees, 
or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical  potential 
between  them,  one  plate  being  at  a  higher  potential  than 
the  other. 

When  the  exposed  ends  are  connected  by  any  conducting 
material,  the  potential  between  the  plates  tends  to  equalise 
and  a  momentary  rush  or  discharge  of  electricity  passes 
between  the  exposed  ends  through  the  conductor,  and  also 
between  the  submerged  ends  through  the  liquid.  During  its 
passage  through  the  liquid,  the  electricity  causes  certain 
chemical  changes  to  take  place;  these  chemical  changes 
cause  in  their  turn  a  fresh  difference  of  potential  between 
the  plates,  which  is  followed  immediately  by  another  equal- 
izing discharge,  and  that  by  a  further  difference,  and  so  on. 
These  changes  follow  one  another  with  great  rapidity — su 
rapidly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart, 
and  they  appear  absolutely  continuous.-    The  equalizing  flow 
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which  is  constantly  taking  place  from  one  plate  to  the  other 
is  known  as  a  continuous  current  of  electricity.  Conse- 
quently, an  electric  current  becomes  continuous  when  the 
difference  of  potential  is  constantly  maintained. 

By  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  instrument,  the  submerged 
end  of  the  copper  is  found  to  be  electrified  with  a  negative 
charge,  while  the  submerged  end  of  the  zinc  is  electrified 
with  a  positive  charge.  The  direction  of  the  current,  there- 
fore, will  be  from  the  submerged  end  of  the  ztnc  through 
the  liquid  to  the  submerged  end  of  the  copper,  and  from 
the  exposed  end  of  the  copper  to  the  exposed  end  of  the 
zinc. 


12.  A  simple  voltaic,  or  ^ralvanle,  cell,  Fig.  2,  is  an 
apparatus  for  developing  a  continuous  current  of  electricity. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  vessel  containing  saline  or  acid- 
ulated water  in  which  are  submerged  two  plates  of  dissimi- 
lar metals,  or  one  metal  and  a  metalloid  {as,  for  instance, 
carbon). 

Electrolyte  is  the  name  given  to  the  liquid,  which,  as  it 
transmits  the  current,  is  decomposed  by  it. 

The  two  dissimilar  metals, 
when  spoken  of  separately,  are 
called  voltaic,  or  galvanic, 
elements;  and,  when  taken 
collectively,  are  known  as  a 
voltaic  cotiple. 

A  voltaic,  or  ^ralvanlc,  bat- 
tery is  a  number  uf  simple  cells 
properly  joined  together. 

Electrodes,    or    poles,    of   a 
cell  or  battery  are  metallic  ter- 
minals  or   connectors  attached  fh;  s 
to  the  exposed  ends  of  the  plates,  and  are  used  to  connect 
the  cell  or  battery  to  any  exterior  conductor  or  to  another 
cell  or  battery. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  polarity  of  the  sub- 
merged ends  of  the  plates  is  always  of  opposite  sign  to  that 
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of  their  electrodes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  zinc- 
and-copper  couple,  the  electrode  fastened  to  the  zinc  wc»t->l*i 
be  spoken  of  as  the  negative  electrode  of  the  cell,  while  tlie 
zinc  itself  would  be  the  positive  clement  of  the  cell,  its  s»jt>" 
merged  end  h^ixvg  positive. 

In  any  voltaic,  or  galvanic,  couple,  the  element  which*  i^* 
acted  upon  by  the  electrolyte  will  always  be  the  posiff"^'^ 
element  and  its  electrode  the  negative  electrode  of  tt*e 
cell. 


13.    The   following    list    of    voltaic   elements  compos 
what  is  called  the  electpomotlve  series : 


.  Zinc. 

5. 

Iron. 

10. 

Silver. 

.  Cadmium. 

fi. 

Nickel. 

11. 

Gold. 

.   Tin. 

7. 

Bismuth. 

12. 

Platinum. 

.   Lead. 

8. 

9. 

Antimony. 
Copper. 

13. 

Graphite. 

Any  two  of  these  metals  form  a  voltaic  eouple  and  i>  «"*-"■ 
duce  a  difference  of  potential  when  submerged  in  saline  *-'^ 
acidulated  water,  the  one  standing  first  on  the  list  being  t  *^' 
positive  element  or  plate,  and  the  other  the  negative.  1*"*-"^ 
example,  if  nickel  and  graphite  are  used,  the  nickel  will  ■^^ 
acted  upon  by  Ibe  liquid  and  will  form  the  positive  elemec^  * ' 
but  if  nickel  and  cine  are  used,  the  zinc  will  be  acted  up*^" 
by  the  liquid  and  hence  wilt  be  Xht  positive  element. 

The  difference  of  potential  will  be  greater  in  proporti"" 
to  the  distance  between  the  positions  of  the  two  substanc^ 
in  the  list.  For  example,  the  difference  of  potential  deve'' 
oped  between  zinc  and  graphite  is  much  greater  than  thJ' 
developed  between  sine  and  nickel;  in  fact,  the  difference  of 
potential  developed  between  zinc  and  graphite  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  potential  developed  between  zinc  and  nickel 
plus  that  developed  between  nickel  and  graphite. 

Electricity  flowing  as  a  current  differs  from  static  ckargis 
in  three  important  degrees — namely,  (1)  its  potential  is 
much  lower;  (2)  its  rtc^wa/ ■^wnw/z/j' is  greater ;  and  (3)  it  is 
continnous. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

A  aabstance  charged  from  a  strong  voltaic  battery  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  attracting  light  substances  in  only 
ihe  slightest  degree;  in  fact,  the  attractions  can  only  be 
ddefled  with  the  most  delicate  instruments.  The  potential  \ 
lif  a  current  of  electricity  is  comparatively  so  small  that  a 
vr-llaif  battery  composed  of  a  large  number  of  cells  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  spark  more  than  one  or  two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  long  in  air,  whereas  a  small,  rapidly 
inwing  leather  belt  will  sometimes  produce  static  sparks  of 
more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  length  of  the  spark 
affords  a  means  of  estimating  potentials,  a  high  potential 
being  capable  of  producing  a  longer  spark  than  a  low  poten- 
lial;  but  the  length  of  spark  gives  us  no  means  of  estimating 
tbc  uarrent  strength  or  quantity  of  electricity  flowing. 
The  actual  quantity  cA  electricity  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  water  it  will  decompose.  Gauged  by  this  standard,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  a  voltaic  cell  no  larger 
than  a  thimble  would  be  found  greater  than  that  from  a 
1,  rapidly  moving  belt  giving  static  sparks  several  inches 
igth. 


K 


!4.  There  are  three  different  methods  of  connecting  or 
grouping  the  cells  in  a  voltaic  battery:  In  series;  in  par- 
^llfl,  or  multiple-arc;  in  multiple-series. 

Cells  are  connected  In  series  when  the  positive  electrode 
•>'  the  first  cell  is  connected  to  the  negative  electrode  of  the 
wcond,  and  the  positive  electrode  of  the  second  is  connected 
to  the  negative  electrode  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  Fig.  3. 


this  we    have   adopted   the   ^^^     j^-— j 


lft=*^t=^[t=*|Ft. 


■MUal  signs  for  representing 
a  cell,  the  sliort.  broad  line  vta.i. 

.    -xcwesenting  one  of  the  electrodes  of  the  cell,  and  the  long, 

It  line  the  other  electrode.  In  this  method  of  con- 
g  or  grouping  ceils,  when  the  negative  electrode  of 
at  cell  is  connected  to  the  positive  electrode  of  the 
'  Bome  exterior  conductor,  the  total  current  produced 
DW  successively  through  each  cell.     This  method  of 
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grouping  is  used  when  there  is  available  a  large  number  «-3f 
/<;w»-potential  cells  and  a  high  potential  is  desired,  as  in  lc»r»£ 
telegraph  lines  or  any  other  /((^/(-resistance  circuit. 

15,  Cells  are  connected  in  parallel,  or  iiiiiltlple-»«"^^> 
when  the  positive  electrodes  of  all  the  cells  are  connected  t " 
one  main  positive  conductor  and  all  the  negative  electro<3^^ 
are  conni^cted  to  one  main  negative  conductor,  as  shown   t>J 

the   diagram.    Fig.   4.        I" 

parallel,     or     multiple-a»**^ 
grouping,    only    a   part     <^' 
y^'^  the  total  current  6owing'  »" 

main  conductors  will  p^S* 
through  each  cell.  This  method  of  grouping  is  used  wti^* 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  strong  current  from  a  number  *'' 
cells  (when  the  external  re-     ^_  — 

sistance  is  low),  as  in  electrt>-    /_ 
plating. 

16.  Cells  are  connected    ^  M  ^l|  ^ 

in   mult  J  pie-series  by  ar-  ^ 

ranging    them     in    several  ^"^  '■ 

groups,  each  group  being  comijosedof  several  cells  connect  ^^ 

;s,  and   then  connecting  all  the  groups  together       '^  A 


\      \      \ 


parallel,  or  mulliple-a 


L  the  diagram,  Fig. 


This  method  is  used  where  both  a  higher  potential  anci- 
stronger  current  are  required  than  any  one  cell  of  the  grc*'"-^ 
will  give. 


CIBCUIT8. 

17.  A  circuit  is  a  path  composed  of  a  conductor  or  *^ 
several  conductors  joined  together,  through  which  an  el«*"' 
trie  current  flows  from  a  given  point  around  the  conducting 
path  back  again  to  its  starting  point. 

A  circuit  is  broken,  or  open,  when  its  conducting  cJf 
ments  are  disconnected  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  thf 
current  from  flowing. 

A  circuit  is  elosed,  or  complete,  when  its  conducting 
elements  are  so  connected  as  to  allow  the  current  to  flow. 
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A  circuit  in  which  the  earth,  or  ground,  forms  part  of  the 
cuaducting  path  is  called  an  eaith,  or  a  grounded,  circuit. 

The  external  circuit  is  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is 
"uiside  or  external  to  the  electric  source. 

The  tntemnl  circuit  is  that  part  of  a  circuit  which  is 
induded  within  the  electric  source. 

In  the  case  of  the  simple  voltaic  cell,  the  internal  eircuit 
coasists  of  the  two  metallic  plates,  or  elements,  and  the 
electrolyte ;  an  external  circuit  would  be  a  wire  or  any  con- 
duclor  connecting  the  free  ends  of  the  electrodes. 

18.  Conductors  are  said  to  be  connected  In  series  when 
Ihey  are  so  joined  together  as  to  allow  the  current  to  j 
Wnsecutivcly  through  each. 
For  example.  Fig.  6  repre- 
sents a  closed  circuit  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  voltaic 
cellfl  and  four  conductor^; 
1,  b,  c,  and  d  connected  in 
itria, 

Acircuit  which  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  branches,  I'll-  «■ 

fK^h  branch  transmitting  part  of   the  main   current,  is   a 
<lertved,  or  shuntf  circuit,  and  the  separate  branches  are 
said  to  be  connected  in    parallel,   or   multiple-arc.     An 
eiample  of   a  derived  circuit  of   two  branches  in  parallel 
is  shown    in    Fig.    7.      The 
main    current     flows     first 
through    the   conductor  a. 
then   divides    between    the 
branches  c  and  b,  and  final- 
ly unites  and  completes  the 
circuit    through    the    con- 
ductor d,  the  two  branches 
i-  and  b  being  the  conductors  which  are  connected  in  par- 
altet,  or  multiple-arc.     The  way  the  current  divides  and  how 
the  amount  which  will  flow  through  the  branches  h  and  r 
\i  determined  Kill  be  treated  of  later. 
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MAGNETISM. 


88 


19,  Magmots  are  substances  which  have  the  property 
of  attracting  pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the  term  ma^rnet- 
Ism  is  applied  to  the  cause  of  this  attraction.  Magnetism 
exists  in  a  natural  state  in  an  ore  of  iron,  which  is  known  in 
chemistry  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or  magnetite.  This 
magnetic  ore  was  first  found  by  the  ancients  in  Magnesia^ 
I  city  in  Asia  Minor;  hence,  substances'  pos- 
,  sessing  this  property  have  been  called  magnets. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  when  a  small  bar 
'  of  this  ore  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  a  thread,  it  has  the  property  of  pointing  in 
a  north  and  south  direction.  From  this  fact 
the  name  lotlestone — leading-stone — was  given 
to  the  ore. 

When  a  bar  or  needle  of  hardened  steel  is 

rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lodestone,  it  acquires 

magnetic   properties  similar   to   those   of   the 

lodestone  without  the  latter  losing  any  of  its 

own  force      Such  bars  are  called  artttlflal  magnets. 

Artificial  magnets  which  ret.iin  their  magnetism  for  a 
long  time  arc  called  poroianent  magrnets. 

The  common  form  of  artificial,  or  permanent,  magnet. 
Fig.  8,  is  a  bar  of  steel  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe 
and  then  hardened  and  magnetized.  A  piece  of  soft  iron, 
called  an  urmtiture,  or  a  keeper,  is  placed  across  the  two 
free  ends,  which  helps  to  prevent  the  steel  from  losing  its 
magnetism. 

30,  If  a  bar  magnet  is  dipped  into  iron  filings,  the 
filings  are  attracted  toward  the  two  ends  and  adhere 
there  in  tufts,  while  toward  the  center  of  the  bar,  half  way 
between  the  two  ends,  there  is  no  such  tendency,  (See 
Fig.  a.)  That  part  of  the  magnet  where  there  is  no  appar- 
ent magnetic  attraction  is  called  the  neutral  line,  and 
e  parts  around  the  two  ends  where  the  attraction  is  great- 
1  are  called  poles.     An  imaginary  line   drawn   through 
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ihe  center  of  the  magnet  from  end  to  end,  connecting  the 
iwci  poles  together,  is  called  the  axis  of  magnetSsm, 


reely  in  a  hcrizontal 


A  compass  consists  of  a  magnetized  steel  needle.  Fig.  10, 
resting  upon  a  fine  point,  so  as  to  turn  freely  in  a  hcrizontal 
(ilane.  When  not  in  the  vicinity  of 
'Jlher  magnets  or  magnetized  iron,  the 
needle  will  always  come  to  rest  with  one 
cad  pointing  towards  the  north  and  the 
oihertowards  the  south,  The  end  point- 
ing northward  is  the  north-st-cklnK 
pole,  or,  simply,  the  north  poU\  and  ihit 
opposite  end   is  the    south-see  king   or  '''<'•  '" 

Kulk  pole     This  polarity  applies  as  well  to  all  magnets. 

If  the  nort/i  pole  of  one  magnet  is  brought  ne;ir  the  south 
Hi' of  another  magnet,  attraction  takes  place;  but  if  two 
north  poles  or  two  south  poles  are  brought  together,  they 
repel  each  other.  In  general,  lih-  magnetic  poUs  repel  one 
anolhif:  unlike  poles  attract  one  another. 

The  earth  is  a  great  magnet  whose  magnetic  poles  coin- 
ndc  nearly,  but  not  quite,  with  the  true  geographical 
north  and  south  poles.  A  freely  suspended  magnet,  there- 
fore, will  always  point  in  an  approximately  north  and  south 
direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  magnet  with  only  one  pole. 
If  a  long  bar  magnet  is  broken  into  any  number  of  parts, 
each  part  will  still  be  a  magnet  and  have  two  poles,  a  north 
and  a  south  one. 
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SI.  Magnetic  substances  are  those  substances  wbic=h, 
although  not  in  themselves  magnets,  that  is,  not  possessing 
poles  and  neutral  lines,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  bc««g 
attracted  by  a  magnet.  In  addition  to  iron  and  its  allo^^s, 
the  following  elements  are  magnetic  substances:  Nic^rrl. 
cobalt,  manganese,  oxygen,  cerium,  and  chromium.  The=  se, 
however,  possess  magnetic  properties  in  a  very  inferior 
degree  compared  with  iron  and  its  alloys,  Alt  other  kno'^wn 
substances  are  called  non-raagnetlc  siibetances. 


SIS.     The   space  surrounding    a    magnet,    in    which   a_  *iy 

magnetic  substance  will  be  attracted  or  repelled, is  called  'ts 
nia§;netio  fleld,  or,  simply,  '^* 
field.  Magnetic  attractions  a^  ^^ 
repulsions  are  assumed  to  act  i*:^  * 
definite  direction  and  along  im^ 
inary  lines  called  lines  of  i 
netk*  Torce,  or,  simply,  lU 
of  force,  and  every  magnetic  fi^^^'" 
is  assumed  to  be  traversed  by  su 
lines  of  force — in  fact,  to  exist  ■ 
virtue  of  them.  Their  posititf 
'"'"^-  "  in  any   plane  may  be  shown  ^^'^ 

placing  a  sheet  of  paper  over  a  magnet  and  sprinkling  fi^ 

iron  filings  over  the  paper.     In  the  case  of  a  bar  magn-— 

lying  on  its  side,  the  iron  filings 

will  arrange  themselves  in  curved 

lines  extending  from  the  north  to 

the  south  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

A    view    of     the    magnetic    field    r?;^ 

looking  towards  either    pole    of   a 

bar  magnet  would  exhibit  merely    ^. 

radial  lines,  as  shown  by  the  filings    %• 

in  Fig.  12. 

Every  line  of  force  is  assumed 

to  pass  out  from  the  north  pole, 

make  a  complete  circuit   through 

the  surrounding  medium,  and  pass  into  the  south  pole,  thence 
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through  the  magnut  to  ihe  north  pole  again,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  This  is  called  \.\\&  direct  ion  of  the  lines  of  force,  and 
e  path  which  they  take  is  called  the  magnetic  circuit. 


L 

field  can  be  traced  by  a  small,  freely  suspended  magnetic 
needle,  or  a  small  compass  such  as  indicated  by  m  in  Fig.  13. 
The  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  always  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  force,  the  length  of  the  needle  lying  either 
parallel  or  tangent  to  the  lines  of  force  at  that  point.  If  the 
needle  be  moved  bodily  in  the  direction  towards  which  the 
north  pole  points,  its  center  or  pivot  will  describe  a  path 
coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  in  that 
part  of  the  magnetic  field. 

Note.— In  all  diagrams,  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  /orce  will  be 
represented  by  arrowheads  upon  dolled  lines. 
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Lines  of  force  can  never  intersect  one  another;  whenti 
opposing    magnetic    fields    are    brought    U-gelher,    as  inili- 
cated    by   the   iron   filings   in    Fig.    U    and    Fig.    15,   the 
lines  of  force  from  each  will  be  crowded  and  distorted  from 
their  original  directii^i  until  they  foincidc  in  direction  with 


those  opposing,  and  form  a  resultant  field  in  which  ihe 
direction  of  the  lines  of  force  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  two  opposing  negative  fields.  The  result- 
ing poles  thus  formed  are  called  c«nseq«eiit  poles. 

In  every  magnetic  field  there  are  certain  stresses  which 
produce  a  tension  along  the  lines  of  force  and  a  frrssurf 
across  them ;  that  is,  they  tend  to  shorten  themselves  from 
end  to  end  and  to  nffcl  one  another  as  they  lie  side  by  side- 

24,  When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  into  a  mag- 
netic field,  the  lines  of  force  in  that  vicinity  crowd  together 
and  all  tend  to  pass  through  the  substance.  If  the  substance 
is  free  to  move  on  an  axis  (but  not  bodily)  towards  the 
magnet  pole,  it  will  always  come  to  rest  with  its  greatest 
extent  or  length  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force.  The 
body  will  then  become  a  magnet,  its  south  pole  being  situ- 
ated where  the  lines  of  force  enter  it  and  its  north  pole 
where  they  pass  out.  The  production  of  magnetism  in  a 
magnetic  substance  in  this  manner  is  called  niagnetlc 
Induction.  The  production  of  artificial  magnetism  in  a 
hardened  steel  needle  or  bar  by  contact  with  lodesti; 
one  case  of  magnetic  induction. 
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The  amount,  or  quantity,  of  ma^fnetli^ni  is  expressed 
by  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  contained  in  a  magnetic 
circuit. 

Ma^fnetlc  density  is  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing 
through  a  unit  area  measured  perpendicularly  to  their 
direction. 


ELBCTROMAGNETI8M. 

25.  If  a  conductor  be  placed  parallel  to  the  magnetic 
axis  of  a  compass  needle  and  a  current  be  passed  through 
the  conductor  in  either  direction,  the  needle  will  tend  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conductor,  as  shown  by  arrows 


I 


ri 


in  Fig.  16 ;  or,  in  general,  an  electric  current  and  a  magnet 

exert  a  mutual  force  upon  each  other.     From  the  definition 

given  in  Art.  23,  the  space  surrounding  the  conductor  is  a 

magnetic  field.     If  the  conductor  is  threaded  up  through 

a   piece   of  cardboard,   and  iron    filings    are   sprinkled  on 

the  cardboard,  they  will  ar  ange 

themselves    in    concentric 

around   the  conductor,    as       p 

sented  in  Fig.  17.     This  effe     w 

be  observed  throughout  the    n 

length   of   the  conductor   and 

caused    entirely   by   the    cu      n 

In  fact,  every  conductor  con  e 

ing  a  current  of  electricity    an  be 

imagined  as  completely  surrounded 

by  a  sort  of  magnetic  whirl   the 
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magnetic  density  decreasing  as  the  distance  from  the  currenl 
increases.     (See  Fig.  18.) 

S6.  If  the  current  in  a  horizontal  conductor  is  flowing 
towards  the  north,  and  a  compass  is  placed  under  the  con- 
ductor, Fig.  19,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will 
be  deflected  towards  the  west ;  by  placing  the  com- 
pass ovt-r  the  wire,  Fig.  20,  the  north  pole  of  die 
needle  will  be  deflected  towards  the  tast.  By 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  con- 
ductor, the  needle  will  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion in  each  case,  respectively. 

If  the  conductor  is  placed  <n'er  the  needle  and 
then  bent  back  under  it,  forming  a  loop  as  shown 
in  Fig.  21,  the  tendency  of  the  current  in  both 
top  and  bottom  portions  of  the  wire  is  w 
deflect  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  in  the  same 
direction. 

From  these  experiments,  knowing  the  direction 
of  current  in  the  conductor,  the  following  rule  is 
deduced  for  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force 
around  the  conductor: 

Bule. — If  the  eurrent  is  fl<nving  in   the  condrntor  9b»J 
from  the  observer,  thrn  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  ffrtf 


will  be  around  the  conductor  in  the  direction  of  the  A 
of  a  watch. 
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'he  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  around  a  conductor  is  ] 
indicated  in  Fig.  22,  where  the  current  is  assumed  to  be  | 
flowing  downwards,  that  /f^'^ 

:ing  the  paper.  J>   •  ^ 

Two   parallel  ,'"         ^-^         "~^^ 

iductors,   both   trans-  /'          _^'          "~^             ^^ 

mitting  currents  of  elec-  f          /        ^ ^       ^^ 

tricity,  are  either  mutu-  '          '      /       _     \       ^ 

ally  attractive  or  repel-  \          <       !     i'  -^  \     \      ' 

lent,  depending  upon  the  |          ***©/*»' 

relative  direction  of  their  \          '^      ^^   ""■--'    ^'       / 

currents.   If  thecurrents  \          ^.,       '"-.__''       / 

are  flowing  in  the  same  ^^          ^--^                ,''          / 

direction    in    both    con-  \                                        ' 

ductors,  as    represented  ^-.,     Z**^^^     -'"^ 

in   Fig.  23,  the  lines   of  |^  *   if' 

force   will   tend   to   sur-  ^'Hi^^ 

round    both    conductors  ''""•  ^ 
and  contract,  thus  altracling  the  conductors.     If,  however, 
the  currents  are  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  Fig.  24, 


tSe  lines  of  force  lying  between  the  conductors  will  have 
the  same  direction  and  therefore  repel  the  conductors. 


If  the  conductor  carrying  the  current  is  bent  into 
of  a  loop,  as  in  Fig.  29,  then  all  the  lines  of  force 
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around  the  conductor  will  thread  through  the  loop  in  the 
same  direction.  By  bending  the  conductor  into  a  long  Ar/tx 
of  several  loops,  the  lines  of  force  around  each  loop  will  coin- 
cide with  those  around  the  adjacent  loops,  forming  several 
long  lines  of  force  which  thread  through  the  entire  helix, 
entering  at  one  end  and  passing  out   at  the  other.     The 


same  conditions  now  exist  in  the  helix  as  exist  in  a  bar  mag- 
net, i.  e.,  the  lines  of  force /^jj  out  from  one  end  and  tnur 
the  other.  In  fact,  the  helix  possesses  a  norti  and  a  south 
pole,  a  neutral  line,  and  all  the  properties  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  a  magnet.  If  it  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  free  to  turn,  it  will  come  to  rest  pointing  in  a 
north -and -south  direction. 

A  helix  made  in  this  manner,  around  which  a  current  o£ 
electricity  is  circulating,  is  called  a  solenoid. 

89.  The  polaritj-  of  a  solenoid,  that  is,  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  force  which  thread  through  it,  depends  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  conductor  is  coiled  and  the  direction 
of  the  current  in  the  conductor. 

To  determine  the  polarity  of  a  solenoid,  knowing  the 
direction  of  the  current: 

Rule.— /m  looking  at  the  end  of  the  kelixy  if  it  is  so  tt/ound 
that  the  current  circulates  arounr/  the  helix  in  the  Jireetin 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  that  end  ufill  be  a  south  fole  ;  if  tn 
the  other  direction,  it  will  be  a  north  fole. 
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"Fig,  36  represents  a  conductor  coiled  in  a  right-handed 
helix.  If  the  current  starts  to  flow  from  the  end  where  the  | 
observer  stands,  that  end 
will  be  a  south  pole  and 
the  observer  will  be  looking 
through  the  helix  in  tlu- 
direction  of  the  lines  of 
force.  Fio.  M. 

The  polarity  of  a  solenoid  can  be  changed  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conductor. 

30.  It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  magnetic  substance  . 
is  brought  into  a  magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force  in  that  field 
crowd  together,  and  all  try  to  pass  through  that  substance; 
in  fact,  they  will  alter  their  circular  shape  and  extend  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  original  position  in  order 
to  pass  through  it.     A  magnetic  substance,  therefore,  offers 

a  better  path  for  the  lines  of  force  than  air  or  other  non- 
magnetic substances. 

The  facility  afforded  by  any  substance  to  the  passage 
through  it  of  lines  of  force  is  called  ma^rnetic  permea- 
bility* or,  simply,  permeability. 

The.  permcabilily  oi  all  non- magnetic  substances,  such  as 
air,  copper,  wood,  etc  is  taken  as  1,  or  unity.  The  permea- 
bility of  soft  iron  may  be  as  high  as  3,000  times  that  of  air. 
If,  therefore,  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  inserted  into  the  mag- 
netic circuit  of  a  solenoid,  the  number  of  lines  of  force  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  iron  will  become  highly  mag- 
netized. 

31.  A  magnet  produced  by  inserting  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance into  the  magnetic  circuit  of  a  solenoid  is  an  electro- 

maKiiot,  and  the  magnetic 
substance  around  which  the 
current  circulates  is  called 
the  core.  (See  Fig.  37.) 
The  solenoid  is  generally 
termed  the  majfnetlzltig 
coU. 
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In  the  ordinary  form  of  electromagnet,  the  magnetizing 
coil  consists  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire, 
that  is,  wire  covered  with  a  layer  or  coating  of  some  non-con- 
ducting or  insulating  material,  usually  silk  or  cotton;  other- 
wise the  current  would  take  a  shorter  and  easier  circuit  from 
one  coil  to  the  adjacent  one  or  from  the  first  to  the  last  coil 
through  the  iron  core  without  circulating  around  the  magnet. 
The  simplest  form  of  an  electromagnet  is  the  bar  raagnet- 
As  usually  constructed,  it  consists 
of  a  straight  bar  of  iron  or  steel  13, 
fitted  into  a  spool,  or  bobbin,  made 
of  hard  vulcanized  rubber  or  some 
other  inflexible  insulating  ma- 
terial. The  magnetizing  coil  of 
fine  insulated  copper  wire  w  is 
wound  in  layers  in  the  bobbin^  as 
shown  by  the  cross-section  in 
Fig.  28. 

'''o-  w.  The  rule   for  determining   the 

polarity  of  a  solenoid  is  the  same  for  an  electromagnet. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  wire  is  wound  in  one 
layer  or  in  any  number  of  layers,  or  whether  it  is  wound 
towards  one  end  and  then  wound  back  again  over  the  previ- 
ous layer  towards  the  other  end;  so  long  as  the  current 
circulates  continually  in  the  same  direction  around  the  core. 
the  polarity  of  the  magnet  will  remain  unchanged. 

32,  The  most  convenient  form  of  electromagnet  for  a 
great  variety  of  uses  is  the  horseshoe,  or  Ki-skafieJ,  electro- 
magnet, Fig.  30.  It  consists  of  a  bar  of  iron  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  with  straight  ends  and  provided  with 
two  magnetizing  coils,  one  on  each  end  of  the  magnet.  The 
two  ends  which  are  surrounded  by  the  coils  are  the  cores  of 
the  magnet,  and  the  arc-shaped  piece  of  iron  joining  them 
together  is  known  as  the  yoke  of  the  magnet.  The  ordinary 
U-shaped  electromagnet  is  made  in  three  parts,  namely, 
two  iron  cores  wound  with  the  magnetizing  coils,  and  a 
Straight  bar  of  iron  joining  the  two  cores  together  for  a  yoke. 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  29.     In  looking  at  the  free  ends  of  the  two   ' 
cores.  Fig.  30.  the  current  should  circulate  around  one  core 
in  an  opposite  direction 

to  that  around  the  other. 

If  the  current  circulates 

around  both  cores  in  the 

same  direction,  the  lines 

of  force  produced  in  the 

two  cores,    cespectively, 

oppose   one    another. 

fonning   two   like    poles 

at  their   free    ends   and 

a  consequenl  poU  in  the  ynke.     Thi;  total  number  of  lines 

of  force  produced  by  both  coils  will  be  greatly  diminished, 


and  the  magnet  will  exhibit  only  a  small  amount  of  mag- 
netic attraction. 

Another  common  form  of  electromagnet  is  known  as  the 
fpon-clad  electromagnet.  In  its  simplest  form.  Fig.  31,  it 
contains  only  one  magnetizing  coil  and  one  core.  The  core 
is  fastened  to  a  disk-shaped  iron  yoke,  and  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  completed  through  an  iron  shell  which  rises  up 
from  the  yoke  and  completely  surrounds  and  protects  the 
coll. 
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ELECTBICAJj  UNITS.  ^^ 

33.  The  three  principal  units  used  in  practical  measure- 
ments of  a  current  of  electricity  are : 

The  ampere,  or  tke practical  unit  denoting  the  ratee/ flow 
of  an  electric  current,  or  the  strength  of  an  eUetrie  current. 

The  ohm,  or  the  practical  unit  of  resistame. 

The  volt,  or  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  or 
pressure. 

Electromotive  toree,  written  E.  M.  F..  or  simply  E..  is 
the  total  generated  difference  of  potential  in  any  electric 
source  or  in  any  circuit.  For  example,  the  total  diflference 
of  potential  developed  between  the  plates  of  a  simple  voltaic 
cell  would  be  the  electromotive  force  of  that  cell. 

Ordinarily,  the  term  electromotive  force  is  used  to  express 
any  difference  of  potential  between  two  points. 

The  relation  of  these  three  practical  units  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  analogy  of  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
pipe.  The  force  which  causes  the  water  to  flow  through  the 
pipe  is  due  to  the  head,  or  pressure ;  that  which  resists  the 
flow  is  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  inside  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  amount  will  vary  with  circumstances.  The  rale 
of  flow,  or  the  current,  may  be  expressed  in  gallons  per 
minute,  and  is  a  ratio  between  the  head,  or  pressure,  and  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the 
inside  of  the  pipe.  For,  as  the  pressure,  or  head,  increases, 
the  rate  of  flow  or  current  increases  in  proportion;  as  the 
resistance  increases,  the  current  diminishes. 

In  the  case  of  electricity  flowing  through  a  conductor,  the 
electromotive  force,  or  potential.  corresponAs  to  the  pressure, 
or  head,  of  water,  and  the  resistance  which  a  conductor  offers 
to  the  flow  of  electricity  to  the  friction  of  the  water  against 
the  pipe.  The  strength  of  an  electric  current,  or  the  rate  of 
flow  of  electricity,  is  also  a  ratio — the  ratio  of  the  electromo- 
tive force  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  through  which 
the  current  is  flowing.  This  ratio  as  applied  to  electricity 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Ohm,  and  has  since  6 
called  Ohm's  Ia\r. 
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34.  Ohm's  Law, —  The  strength  of  an  electric  current  in 
any  circuit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force 
developed  in  that  circuit  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
yfsistance  of  the  circuit;  i.  e.,  it  is  equal  to  the  clectromo- 
five  force  divided  by  the  resistance. 

Ohm's  law  is  usually  expressed  algebraically  thus: 

»„            ,     ,                    electromotive  force 
Strength  of  current  = : . 
°                                     resistance 
If  the  electromotive  force  {E)  is  expressed  in  i'olts  and 
fhe    resistance    {R)    in    ohms,   the   formula   will    give   the 

E 
^  R- 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  application  of  Ohm's  law, 
ttie  value  and  significance  of  each  unit  will  be  treated  sep- 
**.rately. 

35.  The    Ampere,    or     the    Unit   Strenffth   of    Cur- 
*"^nt. — The  strength  of  an  electric  current  can  be  described 
Us  a  quantity  of  electricity  flowing   continuously  every  sec- 
ond, or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  rate  of  How  of  electricity, 
just  as  the  current  expressed  in  gallons  per  minute  is  the 
^alf  of  flow  of  liquids.     When  one  unit  quantity  of  electricity 
is  flowing  continuously  every  second,  then  the  rate  of  flow, 
or  the  strength  of  current,  is  one  ampere ;  if  two  unit  quan- 
lilies  are  flowing  contmuously  every  second,  then  the  strength 
of  current  is  two  amperes,  and  so  on.     It  makes  no  diflference 
in  the  number  of  amperes  whether  the  current  flows  for  a 
long  period  or  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  second ;  if  the  quantity 
of  electricity  that  would  flow  in  one  second  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  then  the  strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  is 
the  same. 

The  international  ampere  is  defined  as  the  strength  of  an 
unvarying  current,  which,  when  passed  through  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  water,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of 
.i>1735  grain  per  second. 

Electricity  possesses  neither  iKeight  nor  extension,  and 
therefore  an  electric  current  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
usual  methods  adopted  for  measuring   liquids   and   gases. 
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In  liquids,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  determitied  by 
measuring  or  weighing  the  actual  quantity  of  the  liquid 
which  has  passed  between  two  points  in  a  certain  time  and 
dividing  the  result  by  that  time.  The  strength  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  on  the  contrary,  is  determined  indirectly  by 
the  effect  it  produces,  and  the  actual  quantity  of  electricity 
which  has  passed  between  two  points  in  a  certain  time  is 
afterwards  calculated  by  multiplying  the  strength  of  the 
current  by  the  time. 


36,  The  principal  effects  produced  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent are  given  in  Art.  3;  of  these,  the  one  most  generally 
used  for  measuring  is  the  action  of  the  current  upon  a 
magnetic  needle,  as  shown  in  Art.  25.  The  instrument 
commonly  used  in  laboratory  practice  for  measuring  and 
detecting  small  currents  of  electricity  is  called  the  galva- 
□onieter. 

The  action  of  the  galvanometer  is  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple given  in  Art.  25,  where  a  magnetic  needle,  freely  sus- 
pended in  the  center  of  a  looped  or  coiled  conductor,  is 
deflected  by  a  current  of  electricity  passing  around  the  coil, 
or  loop.  In  ordinary  practice,  the  needle  is  suspended 
either  upon  a  pivot  projecting  into  an  agate  cup  fixed  in 
the  needle,  or  by  a  fiber  suspension,  as  shown  by  F  in 
Fig.  33.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  galvanometers,  the  mag- 
netic needle  itself  swings  over  a  dial  graduated  in  degrees; 
in  other  forms,  a  light  index 
needle  is  rigidly  attached  to 
the  magnetic  needle  and  swings 
over  a  similar  dial,  as  indicated 
by  /  in  Fig.  32;  and  in  the 
more  sensitive  galvanometers. 
Fig.  33,  a  small  reflecting  mir- 
ror is  attached  to  the  fiber 
suspension  and  reflects  a  beam 
I  if  light  upon  a  horizontal  scale 
situated  several  inches  from 
the  galvanometer. 
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In  any  of  these  galvanometers,  when  no  current  is  flowing 
in  the  coils,  the  needle  should  point  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  coil.  Fig.  34.  The  measuring  of  currents 
by  most  galvanometers  depends  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
^ing  held  in  this  position  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the 


^^rth's  magnetism  or  the  attraction  of  some  adjacent  mag- 
let.     When  a  current  of  electricity  passes  around  the  coil, 
*ts   tendency   is   to  deflect   the   magnetic   needle  at   right 
angles   to   its  original   position,  as  explained   in  Art.  25, 
^hile  the  tendency  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  to  oppose  the 
movement.     The  couple 
thereby    produced    will 
cause  the  needle  to  be 
deflected  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  from  its 
original     position,     de- 
pending upon  the  rela- 
tive   strengths    of    the 
two     magnetic      fields. 
The  stronger   the   cur-  "^'  **' 

rent    in    the    coil,    the    greater    the    deflection.      With 
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galvanometer  of  standard  dimensions  and  a  magnetic  field  of 
known  strength,  such  as  the  earth's  magnetism  at  a  conve- 
nient place  on  its  surface,  a  strength  of  current  can  be  con- 
ventionally adopted  as  a  unit  which  will  produce  a  certain 
deflection;  all  other  galvanometers  can  be  calibrated  from 
this  standard,  and  their  dials  graduated  to  read  the  strength 
of  current  directly  in  the  conventional  unit  adopted. 


37.  Commercial  and  portable  instruments  are  devised 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  current  directly  in  amperes, 
and  are  called  atnpei*e  meters,  or  simply  ammeters.  The 
action  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  coils  in  these 
instruments  causes  small  magnetic  needles  or  other  coils  of 
wire  to  act  either  against  the  tension  of  springs  or  against 
gravitational  forces.  The  majority  of  ammeters  are  pro- 
vided with  an  index  needle  which  travels  over  a  scale  or 
dial  graduated  in  divisions,  each  division  representing  one 
ampere  or  fractions  or  multiples  of  one  ampere. 

Fig.  35  shows  the  general  form  of  a  standard  Weston 
ammeter  used  for  commercial  testing  purposes.  The 
strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  circuit  can  be  measured 
directly  in  amperes  by  opening  the  circuit  at  any  convenient 
place  and  connecting  the  two  ends  thus  formed  to  the  bind- 
ing post  p  and  /'.  The  direction  of  the  current  in  the  circuit 
should  be  determined 
beforehand,  so  that  it 
passes  into  the  instru- 
ment by  the  binding 
post  marked  with  the 
positive  {+)  sign ;  other- 
wise the  index  needle 
will  be  deflected  off  the 
scale  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, which  is  liable  to 
liamage  the  instrument 
dnd  cause  error  in  read- 
gh  in  the  proper  direc- 
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38.     The  Ohm,  or  the  Unit  of  Resistance.— In  Art.  8   ' 

it  was  stated  that  the  resistance  varied  in  different  sub- 
stances; that  is,  one  substance  offers  a  higher  resistance  to 
a.  current  of  electricity  than  another.  Electrical  resistance, 
therefore,  can  be  defined  as  a  property  of  matter,  varying 
w-ith  different  substances,  and  in  virtue  of  which  such  mat- 
tcir  opposes  or  resists  the  passage  of  electricity. 

The  resistance  which  ail  substances  offer  to  the  passage  of  J 
an  electric  current  is  one  of  the  most  important  quantitie 
in  electrical  measurements.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  that 
*^Hich  determines  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  in  any* 
*^»"cuit  in  which  a  difference  of  potential  is  constantly  main- 
tained, as  shown  by  Ohm's  law ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
'^Qit  of  resistance,  the  o^m,  is  the  only  unit  in  electrical 
^Measurements  for  which  a  material  standard  can  be  adopted, 
**ther  quantities  being  measured  by  the  effect  they  produce. 
*^he  basis  of  any  system  of  physical  measurements  is  gener- 
ally some  material  standard  conventionally  adopted  as  a 
^•'Mit,  physical  measurements  in  each  system  being  made  by  i 
^•^rnparison  with  the  unit  of  that  system. 

The  unit  of  electrical  resistance  now  universally  adopted 
'*  called  the  International  ohm.  One  international  ohm 
'^  the  resistance  offered  by  a  column  of  pure  mercury 
■^5*^.3  centimeters  in  length  and  J  square  millimeter  in  sec- 
*-\<=*nal  area  at  32°  F.,  or  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.    The   . 

*»Tiensions  of  the  column  expressed  in  inches  are  as  follows: 
^tigth,  4-1.85  inches;  sectional  area, 
"^reafter  the  word  "international" 
^•liply  the  word  "ohm  "  used;  the  inlcniational  ohm,  how- 
"^«r,  as  defined  above,  will  always  be  implied  unless  other- 
wise stated. 


.00155  square   inch. 
will  be  omitted  and 


39.  If  a  given  conductor  offers  a  resistance  of  2  ohms  to  ! 
^  current  of  1  ampere,  il  offers  the  same  amount,  no  more 
lor  less,  to  a  current  of  10  amperes.  Hence,  /Ac  resistanci 
"f  tt  given  conductor  at  equal  temperatures  is  aluiays  constant, 
iTTtspeclive  of  the  strength  of  current  fiouiing  through  it  or 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  current. 
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40,  If  the  length  of  a  conductor  be  doubled,  its  resist- 
ance will  be  doubled ;  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  given  con- 
ductor increases  as  the  length  of  the  conductor  increases, 
the  resistance  being  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  conductor. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  resistance  of  a  conductor 
of  which  the  length  is  varied,  and  other  conditions  remain 
unchanged,  the  following  formula  may  be  used: 

r.  =  ^.  (1.) 

In  this  formula 

r^  —  the  original  resistance ; 

r,  =  the  required  or  changed  resistance ; 

/,  =  the  original  length ; 

/,  =  the  changed  length. 

As  in  all  examples  of  proportion,  the  two  lengths  must  be 
reduced  to  the  same  unit. 

By  this  formula,  we  see  that  the  resistance  of  a  conductor 
after  its  length  is  changed  is  equal  to  the  original  resistance 
multiplied  by  the  changed  lengthy  and  the  product  divided  by 
the  original  length. 

Example. — Find  the  resistance  of  1  mile  of  copper  wire,  if  the 
resistance  of  10  feet  of  the  same  wire  be  .013  ohm. 

Solution. —  rx  =  .013  ohm;  A  =  10  feet;  /«  =  1  mile  =  5,280  feet. 
Then,  by  formula  1,  the  required  resistance 

.013  X  5,280       a  ^aA     u  a 

fa  =  -    — -— =  6.864  ohms.     Ans. 

41,  If  the  sectional  area  of  a  conductor  is  doubled  and 
other  conditions  remain  unchanged,  the  resistance  will  be 
halved.  We  may,  then,  obtain  the  value  of  the  resistance 
of  a  conductor  for  any  change  in  sectional  area  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

r,  =  ^,  (2.) 
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HHH^hich    ^,  =  the  original  resistance  uf  the  conductor; 
^^^H  r,  =  the  changed  resistance ; 

^^^V  <t,  =  the  original  sectional  area; 

^^^  a^  =  the  changed  sectional  area. 

From  the  relations  here  expressed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
resistance  varies  inversely  as  the  sectional  area;  that  is,  tie 
resistance  of  a  givfit  conductor  diminishes  as  its  sectional 
area  increases. 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  independent  of  the  shape 
of  its  cross- sect  ion.  For  example,  this  shape  may  be  circu- 
lar, square,  rectangular,  or  irregular;  if  the  sectional  area 
be  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  resistances  wilt  be  the  same, 
other  conditions  being  similar. 

ExAMPLB. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  whose  sectional  area 
is  .03-5  sq.  in.  is  .33  ohm;  what  would  be  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor if  its  sectional  area  were  increased  to  .126  sq.  in.  and  other 
conditions  remain  unchanged? 

Solution, —     r,  =  .32  ohm;  Hi  =  .025  sq.  in. ;  and  a,  =  .135  sq.  in. 
I,  by  formula  2,  the  required  ri 


M^dbF"!  ''I 


.123 


=  .084  ohm.     Ans. 


:.E. — The  sectional  area  of  a  certain  conductor  is  .01  sq,  in. 
and  its  resistance  is  I  ohm:  If  its  sectional  area  be  decreased  to  ,001  sq,  in. 
and  other  conditions  remain  unchanged,  what  will  be  the  resistance  ? 

I  Solution, —    r,  =  1  ohm ;  a,  =  .01  sq.  in.,  and  a,  =  .001  sq.  in.    By 
■inula  S,  the  resistance 
L    -■■■- 
|£oll 


=  10  ohm 


S.     When  comparing  resistances  of  round  copper  y 
ft  following  formula  is  used: 


r.^^^.  (3.) 

in  which     r,  =  the  original  or  known  resistance; 
^^^_  r,  =  the  required  resistance; 

^^^b  D  =  the  original  diameter; 

^^^B  d  =  the  changed  diameter. 

^^^This  formula  is  based  on  the  rule  that,  since  the  sectional 

area  of  a  round  conductor  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
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its  diameter  (sectional  area  =  diameter'  x  .7854),  the  resist- 
ance of  a  round  conductor  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  its  diameter. 

Example. — The  resistance  of  a  round  copper  wire  .2  in.  in  diameter 
is  45  ohms ;  from  this  calculate  the  resistance  of  a  round  copper  wire 
.3  in.  in  diameter,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Solution. — In  this  example,  r,  =  45  ohms;  D  =. .%  inch;  and  d ^ 
.8  inch.     Hence,  by  formula  3,  the  required  resistance 

45  X  .2*      45X04      ^    .  . 

r,  = 55 —  =  — -rr —  =  20  ohms.     Ans. 

Example. — If  the  resistance  of  a  round  German-silver  wire  i  in. 
in  diameter  is  12.6  ohms,  what  is  the  resistance  of  a  round  German- 
silver  wire  ^,  in.  in  diameter,  other  conditions  being  equal  in  the 
two  cases  ? 

Solution. — In  this  example,  ri  =  12.6  ohms;  /)  =  ^  =  .125  inch ;  and 
^  =  ^  =  .0625  inch.     Hence,  by  formula  3, 

12.6X.125«      ^.    ,  . 

r%  = oS25« —  =  50.4  ohms.     Ans. 

43.  The  resistance  of  two  or  more  conductors  connected 
in  series  (Art.  14)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  separate 
resistances.  For  example,  if  four  conductors  having  separate 
resistances  of  8,  12,  22,  and  34  ohms,  respectively,  are  con- 
nected in  series,  their  total  or  joint  resistance  would  be 
8  +  12  +  22  +  34  =  76  ohms. 

44.  The  microhm  is  a  unit  of  resistance  devised  to 
facilitate  calculations  and  measurements  of  exceedingly- 
small  resistances,  and  is  equal  to  one  millionth  iTT^T^prTwi)  ^^ 

an  ohm.  Hence,  to  express  the  resistance  in  microhms^ 
multiply  the  resistance  in  ohms  by  1,000,000;  and,  con- 
versely, to  express  the  resistance  in  ohms^  divide  the  resist- 
ance in  microhms  by  1,000,000.  For  example,  .75  ohm 
=  .75  X  1,000,000  =  750,000 microhms;  or,  750,000 microhms 
=  750,000  -T-  1,000,000  =  .75  ohm. 

45.  The  megohm  is  a  unit  of  resistance  devised  to 
facilitate  calculations  and  measurements  of  exceedingly 
large  resistances,  and  is  equal  to  1,000,000  ohms.  There- 
fore,   to    express    the    resistance    in    megohms^    divide    the 
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resistance  in  olinis  by  1,000,000:  and.  conversely,  to  express 
ihe  resistance  in  ohms,  multiply  the  resistance  in  megohms  by 


1,000,000.    For  example,  850,000ohms: 


850.000 


=  .85meg- 


"1,000,000" 

ohm;  or,  .86  megohm  =  .85  X  1,000,000  =  850,000  ohms. 
The  megohm  is  used  chiefly  to  measure  the  resistance  of 
bad  conductors  and  insulators. 

46.  In  order  to  compare  the  resistances  of  different  sub- 
stances, the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  to  be  measured  must 
be  equal;  for,  by  changing  its  dimensions,  a  good  conductor 
may  be  made  to  offer  the  same  resistance  as  an  inferior  one. 
Under  like  conditions,  annealed  silver  offers  the  least  resist- 
ance of  all  known  substances.  Soft,  annealed  copper  comes 
next  on  the  list,  and  then  follow  all  other  metals  and 
conductors. 

The  resistance  of  a  given  conductor,  however,  is  not  always 
constant;  it  changes  with  the  temperature  of  the  conductor. 
In  all  metals,  the  resistance  increases  as  the  temperature 
fises;  in  liquids  and  carbons,  the  resistance  decreases  as  the 
temperature  rises.  The  amount  of  variations  in  the  resist- 
Mce  caused  by  a  change  in  temperature  of  one  degree  is 
called  the  temperature  coefficient.  The  temperature 
coefficients  for  the  common  metals  are  given  in  Table  I  for 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  These  coefficients,  however,  only  hold 
true  for  a  limited  change  of  temperature,  and  should  not  be 
used  with  extreme  changes.  The  rules  given  below,  making 
use  of  these  coefficients,  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but 
cnotigh  so  for  practical  purposes.  To  be  strictly  correct,  the 
quantity  r,  in  formula  4  below  should,  in  each  case,  repre- 
sent the  resistance  at  the  freezing  point. 

To  find  the  resistance'of  a  conductor  after  its  temperature 
has  risen,  knowing  its  original  resistance  and  the  number  of 
S  rise,  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged; 
t  r,  =  the  original  resistance; 

I  r,  =  the  resistance  after  a  change  in  temperature; 
V  ^  the  temperature  coefficient ; 
^  rise  or  fall  in  temperature,  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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e  m  temperature, 
/•,  =  r,  (1+/*). 


(-1-) 


That  is,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  after  its 
has  risen  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  original  resist- 
ance by  1  plus  the  product  of  the  number  of  degrees  rise  and 
the  temperature  coefficient. 

EXAKPI-R.— The  resistance  of  a   piece  of  copper  wire   nt  8!"  P-  is 
40  ohms ;  determine  its  resistance  when  its  temperature  is  SS'  P. 
Solution. —  n  =  40  uhms; 

k  =  .003155  (from  Table  I); 
/  =  52  -  83  =  at  degrees. 

By  formula  4,  the  required  resistance 
r.  =  '-,(l-f-/^)  =40(1 +aOx -003165)  =  40  X  1.0431  =41.724ofama.    A»- 

47,  To  find  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  after  its  t« 
peralure  has  fallen,  knowing  its  original  resistance  ano 
the  number  of  degrees  fall,  other  conditions  remaining 
unchanged : 

For  a,  fall  in  temperature,  r,  =        '-■■..  (5.) 

That  is,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  after  its  tempt 
has  fallen  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  original  resislanci 
by  one  plus  the  product  of  the  number  of  degrees  fall  and  Iht 
temperature  coefficient. 


of  a  piece  of  German-silver  wi 
i  temperature  has  fallea  SS'  F> 


,  Solution.— 


1  =  16  ohms; 
(■  =  .000244  (fro 
(  =  23°  F. 


By  formula  5,  the  required 


5=  15.9145  ohms. 


M'  t.        II 


*      1  +  /  *      1  +  22  X  .000244 

48.    Specific  resistance  is  the  term  given  to  the  reast- 

ance  of  substances  of  unit  length  and  unit   sectional  area 

at  some  standard  temperature.     In  what  follows,  the  specific 

resistance  of  a  substance  is  the  reKistance  of  a  piece  of  that 


^_  ai  H)me  sianuai 

^H  resistance  of  a 
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substance  1  inch  in  length  and  1  square  inch  in  sectional 
area  at  33°  F.,  that  is,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice; 
this  may  also  be  expressed  as  the  resistance  of  a  cube  of  that 
substance  taken  between  two  opposing  faces. 

A  list  of  the  common  metals  is  given  in  Table  I,  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  resistances,  beginning  with  silver, 
irhich  offers  the  least  resistance.  The  first  column  of  figures 
gives  the  specific  resislance,  in  microhms,  of  1  cubic  inch  of 
die  corresponding  metal  at  32"  F.  From  formulas  1  and  8, 
t!ie  resistance  of  any  conductor  of  known  dimensions  which 
is  made  of  one  of  the  metals  in  the  table  can  be  determined. 
The  second  column  of  figures  gives  the  relative  resistance 
of  the  different  metals  compared  with  silver.     For  example, 


Name  of  Metal. 

Microhms  per 
Cu,  In. 

Resistance. 

Ti:m|)erature 
Coefficient. 

Silver,  annealed 

.5921 

1.000 

.002094 

Copper,  annealed 

.6292 

1.063 

.002155 

Silver,  hard-drawn 

.0433 

1.08C 

.002094 

Copper,  hard-drawn . . . 

.6433 

l.OBG 

.002155 

Gold,  annealed 

.8103 

1.369 

.002028 

Gold,  hard-drawn 

.8247 

1.393 

.002028 

Aiurainura,  annealed. . 

1.1470 

1.935 

Platinum,  annealed 

3.5650 

«.033 

Iron,  annealed 

3.8250 

G.  460 

Nickel,  annealed 

4.9070 

8.285 

7.7280 

13:050 

.002150 

German  Silver 

8.2400 

13.920 

.000244 

Antimony,  pressed 

13.9800 

23.600 

.002161 

BtsnoDth,  pressed 

51.6600 

87.230 

.001967 
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the  resistance  of  mercury  is  6!3.73  times  the  resistance  ot 
silver,  or  the  resistance  of  iron  is  B.4fi  times  the  resistance  of 
silver,  and  so  on. 

Example.— Find  tin 
cury  70'  high  and  .05'  in 

ExAUPLS. — Find  Ihc 
wire  (annealed)  .1'  on  a  side. 

49.  In  a  simple  voltaic  cell,  the  internal  resistance — that 
is,  the  resistance  of  the  two  plates  and  the  electrolyte — is  of 
great  importance,  for  it  determines  the  maximum  slrenjftb 
of  current  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  cell.  In 
the  common  forms  of  cells,  the  internal  resistance  may  be 
excessively  large,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyM. 
the  specific  resistance  of  ordinary  liquids  used  as  electro- 
lytes being  from  1  to  20  million  times  that  of  the  common 
metals.  In  liquids,  as  in  all  conductors,  the  resistance 
increases  as  the  length  of  the  circuit  increases,  and  dimin- 
ishes as  its  sectional  area  increases.  Hence,  the  intcniil 
resistance  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  is  reduced  by  decreasing 
the  distance  between  the  plates  or  elements  and  by  increas- 
ing their  active  surfaces.  The  internal  resistance  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  cells  varies  from  about  .2  to  20  ohms. 

50.  For  practical  and  commercial  testing,  the  standin 
column  of  mercury,  representing  the  resistance  of  1  ohm, 

has  been  replaced  by  a  coil  o( 
wire,  usually  a  plat  inum-sil vet 
alloy.  The  coil  is  carefully 
I  calibrated  to  offer  a  resistanc* 
of  exactly  1  ohm  at  some 
ivenient  temperature,  and 
is  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case, 
the  connections  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  coils  being  made 
by  two  heavy  terminals  of  cop- 
per wire  passing  up  through 
the  hard-rubber  cover.  Such 
coils   arc  known  as   standard 
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ohm  cutis.     The  commercial  form  of  standard  ohm  coils 
ihown  in  Fig.  Zft. 


fil.  A  device  called  a  resistance  box  or  rheostat  is 
largely  used  for  reducing  or  controlling  the  strength  of 
currents  in  various  circuits.  Such 
rheostats  are  connected  directly 
in  series  or  s/mnt  with  the  cir- 
cuit, and  are  termed  Jcail  resist- 
ances. The  resistance  in  these 
rheostats  is  usually  made  adjust- 
able; that  is,  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance which  they  offer  may  be 
varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator 
by  the  use  of  a  sliding  contact 
or  liy  removable  plugs.  Rheo- 
stats in  which  the  amount  of 
rtsistance  is  varied  by  sliding 
contacts  are  used  mostly  where 
accuracy  is  of  less  importance 
and  where  the  currents  are  com- 
paratively large.  Yia.3::. 

Pig.  :17  shows  a  typical  form  of  sliding-contact  rheostat. 
In  this  particular  rheostat,  the  coils  of  resistance  wire  are 
connected  to  a  row  of  contact 
pieces  D,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. Fig.  38.  The  current 
enters  the  rheostat  through 
the  terminal .-/.  passes  through 
the  movable  arm  C,  and  then 
through  all  the  resistance 
coils  between  the  contact 
piece  on  which  the  arm  rests 
and  the  terminal  B.  When 
the  arm  rests  upon  the  first 
contact  piece,  as  shown  by 
11,  all  the  resistance  is  said  to 
rurrent  passes    through  all  the 


Fid.  ffi. 

1  lines  in  this  diagra 
tircttit;  that  is,  the 
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coils.  By  moving  the  arm  to  the  left,  towards  the  termi- 
nal B,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  coils  connected  to 
the  contact  pieces  which  have  been  passed  over  by  the  ann 
are  said  to  be  cut  out  of  circuit,  and  the  current  passes 
through  the  remaining  coils  only. 

52.  Rheostats  in  which  the  resistance  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  removable  plugs  are  employed  in  laboratory  prac- 
tice, where  small  currents  are  used  and  where  great  accuracy 
is  required.  The  resistance  coils  in  these  rheostats  are 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  and  the  actual  resistance  of  each 
coil  is  carefully  determined.  A  resistance  box  offering 
10,000  ohms  resistance  is  shown  in  Fig.  3fi,  the  separate  coUi 
offering   resistances    from    1   ohm  up  to  5,000  ohms.    The 


operation  of  adjusting  the  resistance  by  means  of  the  remov- 
able plugs  can  be  seen  from  the  diagram  in  Fig.  40.  The  ^ 
contact  pieces  a,  b,  c,  etc.  are  arranged  side  by  side  on  the 
top  of  the  case  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  small 
air  space.  The  ends  of  each  contact  piece  are  provided  with 
a  tapered  recess  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  metallic 
plug  to  be  inserted  between  them  and  thereby  connect  the 
two  together  electrically.  The  current  passes  into  the 
rheostat   by   the  terminal  A,  and  when  all   the  plugs  are 
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removed  flows  consecutively  through  all  the  coils  J,  2,  S,  4,  i 
and  6  to  the  terminal  B.     The  total  resistance  of  the  r 
Stat  can  be  lowered  by  inserting  the  plug  /'  between  the  1 
contact  pieces;  this  operation  s/ior/-circiti/s.  or  flits  out,  the  1 


particular  coil  connected  to  the  two  contact  pieces,  or,  in  1 
other  words,  the  current,  instead  of  flowing  through  the  coils,  I 
passes  directly  from  one  contact  piece  to  the  other  through  1 
the  metallic  plug. 

as.    Electrical  resistance  may  be  measured  by  an  appa-  I 
ratus  called  a  Wheatstone  bridge.     A  bridge,  when  com-  1 
pleted,   ready  for  taking  measurements,  consists  of   three 
main  parts:    (1)  an  adjustable  resistance  box  containing  a  j 
number  of   coils,  the  exact    resistance   of  each   coil  being  J 
known;  (2)  a  galvanometer  for  detecting  small  currents;  and  1 
(3)  a  battery  of  several  cells.     The  coils  of  the  resistance  J 
box  are  divided  into  three  groups,  two  of  which  are  called  1 
proportional   or  balance  arms,  and    the    third  is  known  | 
as  the  adjnstable  arm.     Each  proportional  arm  is  com- 
posed of  three  and  sometimes  four  coils  of  1,  ID,  100,  and 
1,000  ohms  resistance,  respectively.      The  adjustable  arm 
contains  a  large  number  of  coils  ranging  from  .1  ohm  up  to  1 
10,000  ohms. 

The  operation  of  the  bridge  depends  upon  the  principle  of  1 
the  relative  difference  of  potential  between  two  points  in  a  I 
divided  circuit  of  two  branches.     The  electrical  connections  | 
of  the  bridge  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  41.     M  repre- 
sents the  resistance  of  one  of  the  balance  arms,  whichwill  be 
termed  for  convenience  the  upper  balance  arm ;  N  represents 
the  resistance  of  the  other  balance  arm,  which  will  be  termed 
the  lower  balance  arm;   /"represents  the  resistance  of  the 
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adjustable  arm,  and  A'  represents  an  unknowa  resistance, 
the  value  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  One  terminal  of  the 
detecting  galvanometer  G  is  connected  at  i",  the  junction  of 
the  upper  balance  arm  and  the  unknown  resistance:  the 
other  terminal  is  connected  at  d,  the  junction  of  the  lower 
balance  arm  and  the  adjustable  arm.  One  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  connected  at  a,  the  junction  of  the  two  balance  arms; 
the  other  pole  at  d,  the  junction  of  the  adjustable  resistance 
and  the  unknown  resistance.  The  current  from  the  battery 
divides  at  a,  part  of  it  flowing  through  resistances  M  and  JC, 
and  the  rest  through  TV"  and/".     When  the  resistances  M,  N, 

1  have  the  same  potential,  and  no  current  will  flow 


through  the  galvanometer  G.  Since  the  resistances  of  .1/,  jV, 
and  P  are  known,  the  resistance  of  X  will  be  given  by  the 

fundamental  equation  A'  =  ^  x  P,  when  the  arms   are  so 

adjusted  as  to  cause  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  For 
example,  suppose  that  the  two  ends  of  a  copper  wire  are 
connected  to  the  terminals  d  and  c,  and  after  adjusting  the 
resistance  in  the  arm  so  that  the  galvanometer  shows  no 
deflection,  the  resistances  of  the  different  arms  read  as  fol- 
lows: J/=  lohm,,.V=  lOOohms.and /*=  112ohms.  Then, 
substituting  these  values  in  the  fundamental  equation  gives 


-w 


X  112  =  l.ia  ohms. 
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34.  The  actual  various  forms  of  resistance  boxes  used 
with  the  bridges  differ  widely  from  the  diagram,  but  all  are 
based  upon  this  same  principle  and  fundamental  equation. 
A  common  pattern  of  resistance  box  for  this  purpose  is  con- 
structed similar  to  the  adjustable  rheostat,  as  previously 
described,  where  the  adjustments  are  made  with  removable 
plugs.  Ordinarily,  the  contact  pieces  are  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  S,  and  the  galvanometer  and  battery  cir- 
cuits are  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  42.  The  position  of 
the  two  balance  arms  and  the  adjustable  arm  can  be  readily 
seen  by  comparing  the  connections  of  the  battery  and 
galvanometer  circuits  with  those  in  the  original  diagram. 
A' and  K'  represent  keys  for  opening  the  circuits  when  the 
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plugs  are  withdrawn  or  inserted  in  varying  the  resistance  or 
when  the  bridge  is  not  in  use.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
I.OOO-ohm  plug  in  the  upper  balance  arm  is  supposed  to  be 
ilrawn,  and  therefore  Af^  1,000  ohms.  In  the  lower  bal- 
ance arm  the  10-ohm  plug  is  supposed  to  be  drawn,  and 
therefore  >V=  10  ohms.  In  the  adjustable  arm  the  follow- 
ing plugs  are  supposed  to  be  drawn:  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  100,  300, 
500,  2,000,  and  3,000  ohms;  therefore,  the  resistance  P  is 
the  sum  of  these  resistances,  or  6,83a  ohms.  If,  under  these 
conditions,  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  when 
the  two  keys  A"  and  K'  are  pressed  and  both  circuits  are 
closed,  the  resistance  of  X  will  be  583,800  ohms;  for,  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  Af,  iV,  and  P  in  the  fundamental 

^qoatton  gives  A'  =  ^  x  P=  -^r^  X  6,838  =  683,800  ohms. 


Pig.   43  shows  i 
Wheat  stone  bridgt 
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special   pattern  of  resistance  bos  for  s       li^ 
,  in  which  the  coils  of  the  adjustable  arm 


are  arranged  in  the  form  of  four  dials.  This  pattern  is  know  m 
as  the  e/ia/  pattern,  and  is  widely  used  in  making  resistanc=e 
roeasurements. 

ExAKPLB  — The  diagram  in  Fig.  44  represents  a  particular  type  — *>f 
Wheatstone's  bridge  lo  which  a  battery  and  galvaDumcter  are  proper  ^J 
connected  for  measuring  unknown  resialances.  An  unknown  resi^^=t" 
ance  Jr  is  connected  to  the  terminals  A  and  //;  when  tbc  plugs  a.  e, A 


/'.  m,  ?.  and  /are  drawn.and  when  both  the  contact  keys  ^aod/f 
pressed,  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection.    Determine  thf 

of  T. 


I 


Solution,— From  the  cunnectione  of  the  galvanometer  and  baiterj 
lircuits,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance  coils  in  line  (7 //' reprcKtil 
the  upper  balance  arm  M ot  the  bridge;  that  the  coils  in  the  line  EP 
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represenl  the  tower  balance  arm  A',  and  that  the  coils  in  the  lines 
,/  B  and  C D  represent  the  adjustable  arm  P.  From  the  fundamental 
equation  of  the  Wheatslone  bridge.  X  (the  unknown  resistance)  = 
h^yCP.     In  this  particular  case,  the  plug  /  in  the  upper  arm  isdrawQ; 

hence.  M  =  10  ohms;  in  the  lower  arm  q  is  drawn:  hence.  ■V=  1.000 
ohms;  and  in  the  adjustable  arm,  the  plugs  a.  e.f.  g.  i,  l;  and  m  are 
drawn ;   hence.  P  =  1.000  +  100+50  +  30  +  10  +  3  +  1  =  1.183  ohms. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  fundamental  equation  gives  X=  yj 

55.  The  Volt,  or  the  Practical  I'nlt  of  Elet-tro- 
motlve  Force, — In  mechanics,   pressures  of  all   kinds  are   > 

measured  by  the  effects  they  produce;  similarly,  in  electro- 
technics,  potential  is  measured  by  the  effect  it  produces. 

It  has  been  shown  that  electrical  potential  will  cause  an 
electric  current  to  flow  against  the  resistance  of  a  conductor, 
and  also  how  the  units  of  resistance  and  current  are  obtained. 
It  follows  that  a  unit  potential  v/ouXA  be  that  electromotive 
force  which  would  maintain  a  current  of  unit  strength  in  a 
circuit  whose  resistance  is  unity.  By  definition,  therefore, 
the  volt,  or  the  practical  unit  of  potential,  is  that  electro- 
motive force  which  will  maintain  a  current  of  otte  ampere  in 
a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm.  With  a  known  resist- 
ance in  ohms  and  a  known  strength  of  current  in  amperes, 
the  electromotive  force  in  volts  is  determined  by  Ohm's  law, 
Art.  34,  for,  by  transposing,  £—  C  R. 

This  method  of  determining  the  potential  of  a  circuit  can 
be  readily  shown  by  the  following  illustration:  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  electromotive  force 
in  volts  required  to  drive  a  current  of  3  amperes  through  a 
certain  copper  wire.  In  the  first  place,  the  resistance  of  the 
copper  wire  is  found  by  Wheatstone's  bridge  as  previously 
described.  For  convenience,  it  is  assumed  that  its  resist- 
ance is  found  to  be  1.2  ohms.  Then  the  electromotive 
force  E  required  to  drive  "-J  amperes  through  the  wire  will 
be  2.4  volts,  for,  by  substituting.  E  =  C  R  =  %  X  \.% 
=.%A  volts. 
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The  maximum  difference  of  potential  developed  by  any 
single  voltaic  couple  placed  in  any  electrolyte  is  about 
■2.35  volts;  in  the  common  forms  of  cells,  the  difference  of 
potential  developed  averages  from  .T3  to  1.75  volts. 

fl6.  When  several  cells  are  connected  in  series,  the  total 
electromotive  force  developed  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  electromotive  forces  developed  by  the  separate  cells;  or, 
if  the  cells  are  composed  of  the  same  voltaic  elements,  the 
total  electromotive  force  developed  will  be  equal  to  the 
electromotive  force  of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
cells  in  series.  For  example,  a  battery  is  composed  of 
13  cells  connected  in  series,  and  the  electromotive  force  in 
each  cell  is  1,5  volts;  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the 
battery  is,  therefore,  1.5  X  12  =  18  volts. 

Connecting  cells  in  parallel,  or  multiple-arc,  does  not 
increase  the  electromotive  force  of  a  battery;  the  electro- 
motive force  will  always  be  equal  to  the  electromotive  force 
of  one  cell,  no  matter  how  many  cells  are 
connected  to  the  main  conductors,  provided, 
of  course,  that  all  cells  develop  equal  electro- 
motive forces. 

57.  Measuring  instruments  called  Tolt- 
uiet«;i^  have  been  devised  for  indicating  elec- 
tromotive forces  and  differences  of  potential 
directly  in  volts. 

The  Cardew  voltmeter,  Fig.  46,  depends 
for  its  operation  upon  the  linear  expansion  of 
a  metallic  wire  when  heated  by  an  electric 
current.  The  expansion  wire  w  is  enclosed 
in  a  long  cylindrical  case  a,  and  is  attached 
in  such  a  way  that  its  expansion  causes  a 
small  grooved  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  index 
needle  to  revolve  in  one  direction  when  the 
wire  expands,  or  lengthens,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  when  the  wire  contracts,  or 
shortens.  The  movements  of  this  wheel  cause 
to  move  over  the  scale.      Since  the  resistance 
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is  nearly  conslanl,  the  current  that  will  flow  is  proportional  1 
to  the  E-  M-  F. ;  the  greater  the  E.  M.  F.  the  more  the  ] 
wire  will  be  expanded,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  c 
quent  deflection.  The  resistance  of  the  wire,  however,  is  ] 
so  large  as  to  permit  only  a  weak  current  to  pass  through 
it  when  the  needle  is  deflected  over  the  entire  scale.  A 
Cardew  voltmeter  which  indicates  up  to  XOO  volts  has  a 
resistance  of  about  50i)  ohms.  The  circular  scale  is  divided 
into  small  divisions,  each  representing  one  volt  or  fractions 
or  multiples  of  one  volt. 

58,  The  Weston  voltmeter,  Fig.  46,  is  based  upon  the 
fioae  principles  as  the  Weston  ammeter,  and  in  appearance 
is  quite  similar  to  it.  Its  internal  resistance,  as  in  all  volt- 
meters, is  exceedingly  large;  the  resistance  of  a  Weston  volt- 
meter for  indicating  up  to  150  volts  is  about  10,000  ohms, 
«hile  the  resistance  of  a  Weston  ammeter,  measuring 
strengths  of  currents  up  to  15  amperes,  is  only  .0022  ohm, 
Ilitill  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  great  resistance,  the  cur- 
ftnl  passing  through  a  voltmeter  is  exceedingly  small.  For 
tiample,  in  the  instru- 
ment described  above. 
wbeu  indicating  150 
™its,  the  current,  by 
Ohm's  law,  is  only  150 
+  19,000  =  .0079  am- 
pere. All  voltmeters 
are  provided  with  at 
least  two  terminals,  or 
bmding  posts,  such  as/ 
and  /',  Fig.  46.  Con- 
nections are  made  by  pio.  m 
two  separate  conductors,  called  I'oltmcicr  leads,  from  these 
binding  posts  to  two  points  between  which  the  differ- 
ence of  potential,  or  the  electromotive  force,  is  to  be 
measured. 

The    Weston    voltmeters    usually    have    a    third    binding 
post  /'.  which  when  used  with/'  corresponds  with  ; 
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graduated  scale  situated  directly  under  the  main  scale,  ooe 
division  of  the  upper  scale  having  the  value  of  two  lower 
divisions.  The  majority  of  voltmeters  are  also  provided 
with  a  contact  button  b,  which  when  pressed  closes  the 
circuit  and  allows  the  index  needle  to  be  deflected  by  the 
current.  When  the  pressure  upon  the  button  is  relaxed, 
the  circuit  is  opened,  and  the  index  needle  returns  to  the 
zero  mark. 


^mf- 


fly.     The  methods  of  connecting  voltmeters  and  ammeters 
for  measuring  electromotive  forces  and  currents  of  various 
circuits  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
terminals  of  a   battery  composed  of 
four  cells  connected  in  series  are  con- 
.  nected  to  an  unknown  resistance,  and 
it    is   desired  to  know    the   strength 
of  current  flowing  through  the  circuit. 
and   also   the   difference  of   potential 
^'°'  ■*'■  required  to  drive  that  current  through 

the  unknown  resistance  when  the  only  instruments  awil- 
able  are  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter.  In  Fig.  47  let  B  rep- 
resent the  battery  and  R  the  unknown  resistance;  C.  C, 
and  C  are  three  large  conductors  for  making  necessary 
connections.  With  the  connections  as  shown,  there  i* 
practically  a  continuous  current 
flowing  through  the  closed  cir- 
cuit, that  is,  from  the  battery  C 
through  the  conductors  and  the 
unknown  resistance.  The  first 
step  is  to  determine  the  strength 
of  this  current  by  the  use  of  an 
ammeter.     Assuming   that  the 

battery  is  constant,   that  is,   that  the   electromotive 
developed  in  it  does  not  vary,  then,  so  long  as  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  is  not  altered,  the  strength  of  the  current 
remain  unchanged  and  u-i//  bf  i/n-  same  in  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
cuit.     Hence,  if  an  ammeter  be  inserted  in  any  part  of  the 
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circuit,  as  between  Cand  C,  Fig.  48.  it  will  measure  the  total 
strength  of  current  flowing  through  the  entire  circuit.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  interna!  resistance  of  the  ammeter  is  so 
srasll  that  its  insertion  makes  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  therefore  does  not  to 
any  extent  affect  the  current  flowing.  For  convenience, 
assume  that  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  cir- 
cuit is  found  to  be  1.3  amperes.  The  next  operation  is  to 
find  the  electromotive  force  required  to  drive  a  current  of 
1.2  amperes  through  the  resistance  R;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  find  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  / 
and /'when  a  current  of  1.3  amperes  is  flowing  in  the  cir- 
cuit. This  is  accomplished  by  connecting  the  two  terminals  / 
Md/',  Fig.  49,  of  the  unknown  resistance  R,  to  the  two  bind- 
ing posts  /  and  /'  of  the  voltmeter  I'  M  by  two  voltmeter 
leads /and  /'.  Any  small  wires  of  reasonable  length  can  be 
used  for  voltmeter  leads,  as  the  current  they  transmit  is 
«ceedingly  weak,  owing  to  the  extremely  high  resistance  of 
Ihe  voltmeter.  After  pressing  the  contact  button,  assume 
the  needle  indicates  a  potential  of  (>  volts;  this,  then,  is 
'he  electromotive  force  required  to  force  a  current  of 
l-3ampere3  through  the  unknown  resistance  A';  or.  in  other 
fords,   the   difference    of    potential  +     B     . 

between   the   terminals   /  and   /'   is    / 'I'l'l'F 

■i  volts.     From    these    readings    ofC 
the  current    and    voltage,   and    by  | 
Ihe  application  of   Ohm's   law,   t 
resistance  R  of  the  circuit  between 
'  and   /'   can   be   determined.       By 
algebra,    Ohm's  law   can   be   trans- 

f 
posed  from  the  equation   C  =  „  to 


Sand  be  equally  true;  this 


KJf. 


nifies  that   the  resistance  R  of  any  f'"- " 

conductor,  or  circuit,  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force, 
or  the  difference  of  potential  E  in  volts,  divided  by  the 
strength    of   current    C  in   amperes    flowing    through    that 
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circuit   or    conductor.     In  the  previous  case,   it   has  be 

found  that  it  requires  an  electromotive  force  of  6  volts 

drive  a  current  of  1.2  amperes  through  the  resistance 

E        6 
hence,  from  Ohm's  law,  ^  =  ~  =   --  =  5  ohms. 


APPLICATION8    OF    OHM'S    liAW. 


\ 


TO  CLOSED  CIRCUITS. 

60.  The  following  facts  are  to  be  carefully  noted  regai 
ing  the  application  of  Ohm's  law  to  closed  circuits: 

The  strength  of  current  (C)  is  the  same  in  all  parts  oj 
closed  circuit,  except  in  the  cases  of  derived  circuits^  wlu 
the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  separate  branches  is  alwi 
equal  to  the  current  in  the  main  or  undivided  circuit. 

The  resistance  {R)  is  the  resistance  of  the  internal  cira 
plus  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit. 

The  electromotive  force  (E)  in  a  closed  circuit  is  the  to^^^^^* 
generated  difference  of  potential  in  that  circuit, 

(>!•  The  followinj^  formula  may  be  used  to  determL  ^^^^ 
the  strenj^th  of  current  in  amperes  flowing  in  a  closed  circ«--^^  ^^ 
when  the  electromotive  force  and  the  total  resistance  ^i-  '^^ 


known : 

C  =  |,  (6.) 

where  C  —  current  in  amperes; 

E  =  electromotive  force  in   volts; 
A'  =:  resistance  in  ohms. 

That  is  to  say,  the  strength  of  current  in  amperes  is  fou^t^* 
by  dividing  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  by  the  total  resist- 
ance in  ohms. 

Example. — The  two  electrodes  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  are  connected 
by  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  1.(5  ohms.  If  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  cell  is  5  ohms  and  the  total  electromotive  force  developed  is 
1.75  volts,  what  is  the  strength  of  current  flowing  in  the  circuit? 
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lUTiON. — Let  ri  =  the  internal  resistance  and  r*  =  the  resistance 
of  t  fa.^  copper  wire.  Then,  R  =  n-^  rp=  1.6-1-5  =  6. 6  ohms,  the  total 
resi^^ance  of  the  circuit.     Then,  by  formula  0,  the  current 

C  =  ~/5  =  -^rir  =  -265  ampere.     Ans. 
K       0.0 

The  following  formula  may  be  used  to  find  the  total 
resistance  in  ohms  of  a  closed  circuit  when  the  electromotive 
forcre  and  the  strength  of  current  are  known : 

R=^,         (7.) 

the  letters  having  the  same  significance  as  in  formula  6. 
By  formula  7  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a 
closed  circuit  is  found  by  dividing  the  electromotive  force  in 
volts  by  the  current  in  amperes. 

Example. — The  total  electromotive  force  developed  in  a  closed 
circuit  is  1.8  volts  and  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  is  .6  ampere; 
find  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

Solution. — By  formula  7,  the  resistance 

R  =  y^z=.  — ^  =  3  ohms.     Ans. 
C        .0 

^    The  following  formula  may  be  used  to  find  the  total 

electromotive  force  in  volts  developed   in  a  closed   circuit 

when  the  strength  of  current  and  the  total  resistance  are 

known: 

E=:  CR.  (8.) 

The  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  formulas  6 
and  7,  We  find  here  that  the  electromotive  force  in  volts 
developed  in  a  closed  circuit  is  obtained  by  multiplying  together 
the  current  in  amperes  and  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

Example. — The  internal  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  2  ohms  and 
the  external  resistance  is  8  ohms;  if  the  currefit  flowing  is  .4  ampere, 
what  is  the  electromotive  force  developed  ? 

Solution. — Let  n  =  the  internal  resistance  and  r^  =  the  external 
resistance.  Then,  i?  =  r/-i-re  =  2-i-3  =  5  ohms.  By  formula  8,  the 
electromotive  fonie 

J?=  CR  =  .4  X  5  =  2.0  volts.     Ans. 
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TO  DIlOP,  Olt   LOHH.  OF  POTE!*TlAl„ 

B4.  Referring  again  to  water  flowing  in  a  pipe,  it  is 
evident  that  although  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
is  the  same  at  any  cross-section  of  the  pipe,  the  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  is  not  the  same.  Even  in  the  case 
of  a  horizontal  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  throughout, 
the  water  when  flowing  suffers  a  loss  of  head,  or  pres- 
sure. It  is  this  difference  of  pressure  that  causes  the 
water  to  flow  between  two  points  against  the  friction  of 
the  pipe. 

This  is  precisely  similar  to  a  current  of  electricity  flowing 
through  a  conductor.  Though  the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  flows  is  equal  at  all  cross- sect  ions,  the  electromotive 
force  is  by  no  means  the  same  at  all  points  along  the  con- 
ductor. It  sufifers  a  loss,  or  drop,  of  electrical  potential  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing,  and  it  is  this 
difference  of  electrical  potential  that  causes  the  electricity 
to  flow  against  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  Ohm's  law 
not  only  gives  the  strength  of  the  current  in  a  closed  cir- 
cuit, but  also  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  along  that 
circuit.  The  difference  of  potential  (/:')  in  volts  between 
any  two  points  along  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  (C)  in  amperes  and  the  resistance 
{R')  in  ohms  of  that  part  of  the  circuit  between  those  two 
points,  or  .^'  =  C  R\  which  is  an  example  of  the  use  of 
formula  8.  E'  also  represents  the  loss,  or  drop,  of  poten- 
tial in  volts  between  the  two  points,  If  any  two  of  these 
quantities  are  known,  the  third  can  be  readily  found;  for, 
£■ 


by  transposing,  C  = 
formulas  6  and  7. 


^,  and  /?'  = 


as    already    given    in 


EXAXPLB.— Fig-  50  represents  [larl  nf  a  circuit  in  which  a 

a  b  e  ^  '^  amperes  is  flowiag.    The  re- 

'  _J!!!!^  ~"^     sislance  from  d  to  ^  is  1.5  ohms, 

vvi-  SO.  from  4  to  r  is  3.3  ohms,  and  (rom 


Solution. — Since,  by  formula  8,  £"  =  C  R'.  then. 
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the  difference  o£  potential  belweeii  riantt  i*  =  11  x  l.i'>  =  4.S  volts. 

finnd  f  =  8X3.3  =  8,9      " 

■■        .  and /i'  =  3x  S.fi=  10.8  ■• 

.1  and /Z  =  4-5  +  e.a  +  10.8  = 

22.2  volis;  or.  in  other  words.  Ihe  /oss.  or  lirofi.  of  potential  caused  by    ] 
a  r.urrcnt  of  3  amperes  flowing  between  a  and  rf  is  32,3  volts. 

65.     In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
current  flow  from  the  source  a  long  distance  to  some  elec- 
trical receptive  device  and  return  without  causing  an  exces- 
sive drop,  or  loss,  of  potential  in  the  conductors  leading  to 
and  from  the  two  places.      In  such  circuits,  the  greater  part 
of  the  total  generated  electromotive  force  is  expended  in  the  \ 
receptive  device  itself,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  is  lost 
in  the  rest  of  the  circuit.     Under  these  conditions,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  decide  upon  a  certain  (/ro/i,   or  /oss,  of  potential  J 
beforehand,  and   from  that  and  the  current  calculate  the   ' 
resistance  of  the  two  conductors.  ' 

Example,— It  is  desired  to  transmit  a  current  of  5  amperes  loan 
electrical  device  situated  500  feel  from  the  source;  the  total  generated 
E.  M.  P.  is  120  volts,  and  only  ^  of  this  potential  is  to  be  lost  in  the 
conductors  leading  to  and  from  the  receptive  device,  (n)  Find  the 
resistance  of  the  two  conductors,  and  (b)  find  the  resistance  per  foot  of 
the  conductfirs,  assuming  each  to  be  500  feet  long. 

SoLOTIOS—i^u)   ^   of   13)   volts  =  13   volts,    which  represents  the    , 
drop,  or  loss,  of  potential  on  the  two  conductors.     Let  E'  =  13  volts; 
t"  =  5  amperes;  and  A''  =  the  total  resistance  of  the  two  conductors. 
Then,  by  formula  7, 


E'     la 


2.4  ohms. 


In    this   c: 
resistance  per  foot 


per  foot  of  the  conductor  is  found  by  formula  1. 
3.4  ohms;   /,  =  1.000  feet;    /,  =  1  foot.    Then    ths 


3.4  X 


--^  =  .0034  ohm 


RTO  VOLTAIC  CELLS. 
ft.     The  difference   of  potential  between  the  two  elec- 
es  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  when  no  current  is  flowing— 
tbat  is,  when  the  circuit  is  open — is  always  equal  to  the  total  | 
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electromotive  force  developed  within  the  ceil;  but  when  a 
current  is  flowing — that  is,  when  the  circuit  is  closed — a  cer- 
tain amount  of  potential  is  expended  in  forcing  the  current 
through  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  itself.  Hence, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  electrodes  when 
the  circuit  is  closed  is  always  smaller  than  when  the  circuit 
is  open.  This  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes when  the  circuit  is  closed  is  sometimes  called  the 
available  or  external  eloctromotive  force,  to  distinguish  »t 
from  the  internal  oT  total  generated  eXeclTomoX'wa  force,   ' 

67.     To  find  the  available  electromotive  force  of  a  ceHi 
'   let    H  =  the  total  generated  E.  M.  F. ; 

£'  ::=  available  E.  M.  F.  when  the  circuit  is  closed; 
C  =  the  current  flowing  when  the  circuit  is  closed; 
r,  =  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

Then,  the  drop,  or  loss,  of  potential  in  the  cell  =  Cr„  aa^^'- 
the  available  electromotive  force 

E'  =  E~Cr,.  (9.) 

The  available  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  is  equal  to  the  dt;^' 
■  ference  between  the  total  generated  electromotive  force  and  tt^  ■*" 
potential  expended  in  forcing  the  current  through  the  intern*^  "^^ 
resistance  of  the  cell  ivhen  the  circuit  is  closed.  From  Ohm^^  ' 
law,  this  loss,  or  drop,  of  potential  in  the  cell  itself  is  cqu.^-^ 
to  the  product  of  the  internal  resistance  in  ohms  and  th^^^^ 
strength  of  the  current  in  amperes  flowing  through  the  ci::::*^' 
cuit. 

Example,— In  a  voltaic  cell,  the  total  generated  E.  M.  F.  ia  S.8  vol"*^ 
and  t^e  internal  resistance  is  .8  ohm.  If  a  current  of  1.8  amperes  6oi^' 
through  the  cell  when  the  circuit  is  dosed,  what  is  the  availab'' 
E.  M.  F.,  or.  in  other  words,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  tD^c^ 
electrodes  ? 

Solution.— Let  E  =  the  available  E,  M.  F. ;  £  =  the  total  gener- 
ated electromotive  force;  C=the  current  in  amperes;  and  ri  =  the 
internal  resistance. 

Then,  by  formula  9, 

£"  =  £-  (rrj  =  2.a-(1.3x  .8)  =  1.34  volts.     Ans. 
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TO  DERITBD  CIRC  HITS. 

^B8.  In  treating  upon  derived  circuits,  only  that  part 
of  the  circuit  will  be  cnnsidered  which  is  divided  into 
b^^^nches  and  each  branch  transmitting  part  of  the  total 
C"»>m^rent:  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  closed 
tV*.  xough  some  electric  source,  as,  for  instance,  a  voltaic 
t>^ttery. 

Before  applying  Ohm's  law  to  derived  circuits,  the  word 

{^:*mducth-ity  should  be  thoroughly  understood.    Conductivity 

c^tTi  be  defined  as  the  facility  with  which  a  body  transmits 

d«ctricity,  and  is  the  opposite  of  resistance.     For  example, 

copper  is  of  low  resistance  and  high  conductivity;  mercury 

i^  of  high  resistance  and  low  conductivity.     In  other  words, 

conductivity  is  the  inverse  or  reciprocal  of  resistance.     There 

is  no  established  unit  of  conductivity ;  it  is  used  merely  as  a 

convenience  in  calculations.     For  example,  if  the  resistance 

of  a  circuit  is  %  ohms,  its  conductivity   is  represented  by 

we-balf ;  if  the  resistance  is  increased  to  4  ohms,  the  con- 

jviiy  would  only  be  one-half  as  much  as  in  the  former 

and  would  be  represented  by  one-quarter. 

The  condHctlvUy  of  any  conductor  is,  therefore,  unity 

ivided  by  the  resistance  of  that  conductor;  and,  conversely, 

l*>*  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  unity  divided  by  its  con- 

<Juctivily. 

89.    Fig.  51  represents  a  derived  circuit  of  two  branches. 

Let  f,  and  r,  =  the  separate  resistances  of  the  two 
"ranches;  c^  and  f,  =  the  separate  currents  in  each  branch, 
f^spectively ;  and  C=  the  sura  of  the  currents  in  the  two 
'''ancheB;  that  is,  the  current  in  the  main  or  undivided 
branch.     Then,  r,  +  r,  =  C,  and  C  -  r,  =  f,. 

When  the  current  flows  from  a  to  b,  if  the  resistances 
'.and  r,  are  equal,  the  current  will  divide  equally  between 
the  two  branches;   thus,   if 


a  current  of  2  amperes   is 
flowing  in  the  main  circuit, 

1  ampere  will  flow  through 
ach  branch. 
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i  first  branch,  i-  —  - 


(lO.) 


currfiH  ' 

branch,  J 

circuil.  j 
t  in  ihi 


When  the  resistances  of  the  two  branches  are  uoequu 
current  will  divide  between  them  in  inverse  proportion  lo 
their  respective  resistances.  In  Fig.  51  the  resistances  of 
the  two  branches  are  r,  and  r^.     Therefore,  (",:f,::  r^:r,. 

By  algebra,  this  proportion  gives  the  two  following 
formulas: 

Cr, 
■. +  ' 

That  is,  of  t'MO  branches  tn  parallel,  dividing  fro 
circuit,  the  current  in  the  first  branch  is  equal  to  the  currnt 
in  the  main  multiplied  by  the  resistance  of  the  second  branch, 
and  the  product  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  resistances  o^ 
two  branches. 

For  the  second  branch,  c.  = '—.  (H.) 

''i  +  ''• 

Of  two  branches  in  parallel,  dividing  front  a  main  circuit. 
the  current  in  the  second  branch  is  e^ual  to  the  current  in  thi 
main  multiplied  by  the  resistance  of  the  first  branch,  and  Ihf 
product  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two 
branches. 

ExAUl'L.B. — Suppose  the  resistance  ri  of  the  fits\.  branch  isSohmSi 
and  the  resistance  r,  of  the  second  branch  is  8  ohms,  find  llic  sepantt 
currents  Ci  and  c,  in  the  two  branches,  respectively,  when  the  current  C 
in  the  main  or  undivided  branch  is  60  amperes. 

Solution,—  r,  =  3  ohms,  r,  =  3 ohms,  and  C  =  60 amperes.  ToiB* 
the  current  e,  in  the  first  branch,  substitute  these  values  in  formiiU  Vlt 
which  will  give 

Cr,        60x8      180      .. 

d  = —  =  „      „  =  -—  =  80  amperes.     Ans. 

To  find  the  current  C)  in  the  second  branch,  substitute  these  Hj 
in  formula  11,  which  will  give 


70>  It  is  clear  that  two  conductors  in  parallel  will  con-  - 
duct  an  electric  current  more  readily  than  one  alone;  tlut 
is,  their  joint  conduct ivity  is  greater  than  either  of  their 
separate  conductivities  taken  alone.     This  being  the  case, 


their  resistances  must  follow  the  inverse  law — vU, ,  the  joint 
resistance  of  two  conductors  in  parallel  must  be  less  than 
either  of  their  separate  resistances  taken  alone. 

Rule. — 1/  the  separate  resistances  of  two  conductors  are 
equate  their  joint  resistance  when  connected  in  parallel  is  one- 
half  of  the  resistance  of  either  conductor. 

For  example,  take  two  conductors,  the  separate  resistance 
of  each  being  2  ohms,  and  connect  them  in  parallel;  their 
joint  resistance  will  then  be  one-half  their  separate  resist- 
ance, or  1  ohm. 

71.  When  the  separate  resistances  of  two  conductors  in 
parallel  are  unequal,  the  determination  of  their  joint  resist- 
ance when  connected  in  parallel  involves  some  calculation. 

In  Fig.  51,  the  conductivities  of  the  branches  are  —  and 

— .     Hence,   their   joint   conductivity   when   connected   in 

1        1       r  -Y  r 
parallel  is — j —  = -' !;    now,   since  the   resistance   of 


any  conductor  is  the  reciprocal  of  its  conductivity,  then 
the  joint   resistance   of   the   two   branches    in    parallel    is 

the  reciprocal  of  iheir  joint  conductivity;  or,  1  -v-  -* '  = 

r,  r. 
— ■^-'  -     Hence,  joint  resistance 


R'  =  — V^.  (12.) 

t  is,  ike  join/  resistance  of  two  conductors  connected  in 
ei  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  separate  resistances 
ied  by  the  sum  of  their  separate  resistances. 

^AMPte— In  KIg,  51,  Ki*'tn  r,  =  2  .)hms  and  /■,  ^Solims;  find 
tbeir  joint  rtaiBlance  in  parallel. 

Sot-UTioM. — From  formula  1£,  their  juint  resistance 


c 
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78.     Fig.    52    represents    a    divided     circuit    of    three 

r^  branches.      Let  r„  r,,  and  r, 

'^^1*    \  be   the   separate   resistances 

-■•^■;.       j  ^"of   those   branches,  respect- 

-^::S^5r-^  ively.     Then,   — ,  — ,  and  - 

^^^''  "^  represent  the  separate  con- 

ductivities of  the  three  branches,  respectively.     Their  joint 

conductivity  =  -  H h  —  =    '*'*'*.     Since  the 

r       r       T  r  r  T 

joint  resistance  is  the  reciprocal  of  their  joint  conductivity, 

then  it  is  equal  to 

Hence,  the  joint  resistance  of  three  branches'  in  parallel 

J^n  ^    _       ^  ''..^ .  (13.) 

^  ^  +  ''i  ^  +  ^,  ^ 
That  is,   tlic  joint  resistance  of  three  or  more  conductors 
connected  in  parallel  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  their  joint 
conductivity. 

Example. — In  Fig.  52,  given  r,  =  5  ohms;   r,  =  10  ohms;  and  ft 

=  20  ohms;  find  their  joint  resistance  from  a  to  d. 

Solution. — By  formula  13,  their  joint  resistance 

,,..,_  J'i^'^^'»_ 5X10X20  _  1.000  ^jg. 

""  r,/;  4-  /-,  /-3  -+-  /i"  r\       10  X  20  +  5  X  20  -+-  5  X  10  ""    350       ? 

=  25  ohms.     Ans. 

73.  In  a  derived  circuit  of  any  number  of  branches,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  where  the  branches  divide 
and  where  they  luiite  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  of 
the  currents  in  the  separate  i)ranches  and  their  joint  resist- 
anre  in  parallel,  as  will  he  apparent  from  consideration  of 
Ohm's  law.  Art.  34. 

For  example,  if  the  currents  in  the  three  branches,  Fig.  5'3, 
are  ir»,  8,  and  4  amperes,  respectively,  and  the  joint  resist- 
ance from  a  to  />»  is  2 '2  ohms,  then  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  and  /;  =  (1«;  +  8  +  4)  x  :2^*  =  28  X  V"  =  80  volts. 
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T4.  The  separate  currents  in  the  branches  of  a  derived 
circuit  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  where  the  branches  divide  and  where  they 
unite,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  separate  resistance  of 
each  branch. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  52,  assume  that  the  separate  resist- 
ances of  the  three  branches  are  5,  10,  and  20  ohms,  respect- 
ively, and  that  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  3 
is  80  volts.  Then,  the  current  in  the  first  branch  is  ^ 
=  16  amperes;  in  the  second,  ^  =  8  amperes;  and  in  the 
third,  II  =  4  amperes. 

75.  The  separate  resistances  of  the  branches  of  a  derived 
circuit  can  be  determined  by  finding  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  where  the  branches  divide  and  where  they 
unite,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  separate  currents  in 
each  branch. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  63,  assume  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  a  and  i  to  be  80  volts  and  the  currents  in  the 
separate  branches  to  be  IC,  8,  and  4  amperes,  respectively; 
then,  the  resistance  of  the  first  branch  is  J-|f  =  5  ohms;  of 
the  second.  Y=  30  ohms;  and  of  the  third,  ^  =30ohms. 

ExAVPLB, — Fig.  53  represents  a  closed  circuit,  part  of  which,  from  . 
a  to  6.  forms  a  derived,  or  shunt,  circuit  of  three  separate  branches  ] 
j4.  B.  and  C  in  parallel ;  r,,  r,, 
and  r,  represent  the  separate 
reustance  of  the  branches,  re- 
spectively, from  aXob\  and  R' 
represents  the  resistance  of  the 
rest  of  the  closed  circuit  from 
J  ton  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  is  supposed  to  lie 
flowing,  including  the  inii^rnal 
resistance  of  the  battery  A' 
Letr,=2ohms;  r,  =  3,2f>hms, 
r, =4.4  ohms:  and /^'  =  . 8  ohm.  ''"'■  ^ 

If  a  current  of  2  amperes  is  flowing  in  the  main,  or  undivided,  circuit, 
find  the  total  electromotive  force  developed  in  the  battery  K, 

SoLt'TiON.— From  the  application  of  Ohm's  law  to  closed  circuits, 
formula  8,  E=C  R.  where  E  ia  the  total  electromotive  force  devel- 
oped within  the  electric  source;  Cthestrengthof  current  flowing;  and 
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R  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  through  which  ihc  current  passes. 
In  this  particular  problem,  the  total  resistance  of  the  closed  circuit 
will  be  the  jeinl  resistance  of  the  three  branches  in  parallel,  plas  the 
resistance  R'  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  Hence,  first  find  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  three  branches  A.  B,  and  C  in  parallel  from 
a  to  6.     By  formula  13,  (he  joint  resistance  of  three  conductors  in 


parallel  : 
separate 


,  and   r,  represent  the 


of    the    three    conductors.     Substituting  gives 

X4.4 3S.iq  _a»i8_ 

29.88  ~ 
and  C  in   parallel 


8-3  X  4.4  +  a  X  4-4  +  2  X  8.2      14-08  +  S.S  -(-  6 

the  joint  resistance  of  the  three  branches  A. 

from  a  to  d.     The  total  resistance  of  the  closed  circuit  is, 

fore.  MU  +  ,8  =  1.7817  ohms.  &nA  E  =  C  X  R  =  ^  X  1.T617  = 

volts.    Ans. 


ELECTRICAL  QUATTnTY. 

76i  The  rate  of  flow  of  liquids  is  expressed  in  units  of 
quantity  per  second  or  minute,  and  similarly  the  strength 
of  an  electric  current  can  be  defined  as  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity flowing  per  second.  The  practical  unit  of  electrical 
quantity  is  called  the  coulomb. 

The  coulomb  is  such  a  quantity  of  ehxtricity  as  utU  pass 
in  one  second  through  a  circuit  in  which  the  strength  of  enr- 
rent  is  one  ampere. 

As  stated  previously,  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  strength  of  current;  it  cannot  be  actually 
measured.  For  example,  suppose  the  strength  of  current 
in  a  closed  circuit  to  be  in  amperes,  as  measured  by  an  am- 
meter; if  such  a  current  flows  for  only  one  second,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed  around  the  circuit 
is  10  coulombs;  but  if  the  current  flows  for  two  seconds,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  would  be  20  coulombs. 

Hence,  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has 
passed  in  a  circuit  in  a  certain  time  when  the  strength  of 
the  current  in  amperes  is  known: 

Let  0  =  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs,  C  the 
strength  of  current  in  amperes,  and  t  the  time  in  seconds. 

Then,  Q=Ct.  (14.) 
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if  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  known,  the  third  can  be 
readily  found.     By  transposition,  C  —  -^  and  /  =  ^. 

Therefore,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  current  which  has 
passed  through  a  circuit  in  a  given  time,  muttipty  the 
sfrength  of  current  in  amperes  by  the  time  in  seconds. 

Example. — Find  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulombs  thai  flows 
around  in  a  closed  circuit  in  IJ  hours  when  the  strength  of  current  is 
13  amperes. 

Solution.— Reducing  the  time  to  seconds  gives  1.5  X  60  X  60 
^  S.400  seconds;  hence,  t  —  6,400  seconds  and  C  =  13  amperes.  Then 
from  formula  14, 

Q=Ct=  18X5,400  =  114,800  coulombs.     Alie. 


ELECTRICAL   WORK. 

77.  When  an  electric  current  flows  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  potential,  electrical  energy  is  expended  and  work  is 
done  by  the  current.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  teaches  that  energy  can  never  be  destroyed ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  energy  has  to  be  expended  in  forcing 
a  quantity  of  electricity  against  a  certain  amount  of  resist- 
ance, the  equivalent  of  that  energy  must  be  transformed 
into  some  other  form.  This  other  form  is  usually  heat; 
that  is,  when  a  quantity  of  electricity  flows  against  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor,  a  certain  amount  of  electrical 
energy  is  transformed  into  iieat  energy. 

The  actual  amount  of  heat  developed  is  an  exact  equiva- 
lent of  the  work  done  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor,  and  varies  directly  as  that  resistance.  For 
example,  take  two  wires,  the  resistance  of  one  being  twice 
that  of  the  other,  and  send  currents  of  equal  strengths 
through  each.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  wire 
of  higher  resistance  will  be  twice  that  developed  in  the  wire 
offering  the  lower  resistance, 

The  unit  used  to  express  the  amount  of  mechanical  work 
done  is  known  as  the  foot-pound.  The  work  done  in  rais- 
ing any  mass  through  any  height  is  found  by  multiplying 
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the  weight  of  the  body  lifted  by  the  vertical  height  through 
which  it  is  raised;  similarly,  the  practical  unit  oi  r/cefrical 
work  is  that  amount  accomplished  when  a  unit  quantity  of 
electricity,  one  coulomb,  flows  between  potentials  dififering 
by  one  volt. 

The  unit  of  electrical  work  is,  therefore,  the  voll-coulemb, 
and  is  called  the  Joulo. 

\  joule  =  .7373  foot-pound. 

78.    By  means  of  the  following  formulas,  we  may  find 
directly  the  amount  of  electrical  work  accomplished  mjeulcs 
during  a  given  time  in  any  circuit; 
Let  J  =  electrical  work  in  joules; 
C=  current  in  amperes; 

/  =  time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  f 
£=  potential,  or  E.  M.  F,.  of  circuit; 
R  =  resistance  of  circuit. 
When  the  current  and  electromotive  force  are  knofl^ 

J=CEt.  (15.) 

When  the  current  and  resistance  are  known, 

J=C'Rl.  {16.) 

When  the  resistance  and  electromotive  force  are  known, 

/=y.      (17.) 

To  determine,  therefore,  the  electrical  work  done  in  a 
given  time,  mulliply  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  coulomhs 
which  has  passed  in  the  circuit  during  that  time  by  tkt  losfi 
or  drop,  of  potential  as  measured  directly,  or  as  computd 
from  the  values  of  the  current  and  resistance. 

ExAMPLK. — Find  ihe  amount  of  work  done  in  joules  when  a,  eurrenl 
of  10  amperes  flows  for  j  aa  hour  against  a  resistance  of  2  obnia. 

Solution.— Reducing  the  time  to  seconds  gives  80  x  80  =  l.SW 

seconds  = /.    The  currents  C=  15  amperes,  and  the  resistances 

9  ohms  =  R.     Then,  by  formula  X6.  the  electrical  work  done 

y  =  15  X  IE  X  2  X  t.80O  =  810.000  joules.    Ans. 


It  flowa;    I 

i 
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7ft.  When  the  work  in  joules  is  known,  the  work  in 
iooi -pouods 

F.  P.  =  .7373/.  (18.) 

That  is.  lite  equivalent  work  done  in  fool -pounds  is  obtained 
ill  multiplying  the  number  of  joules  by  .  7373. 

ExAHPLi;. — Express  the  work  done  in  foot-pounds  in  a  circuit  when 
acurteot  of  8  amperes  flows  for  2  hours  between  potentials  differioK 
bjr  lU  voiti. 

SotUTioN.— Reducing  the  time  to  seconds  gives  3  x  BO  x  80  =  7.300 
iKonds  =  /.  The  current  =  8  amperes  =  C,  and  the  electromotive 
force  =  II)  volts  =  E.  Then,  by  formula  15,  the  electrical  work  done 
=7=  8  X  10  X  7.300  =  576.000  joules.  Eipressed  in  foot-pounds,  thfa 
will  be,  by  formula  18, 

F.  P.  =  .7873  X  578,000  =  434,084.8  foot-pounds.     Ans. 


EliECTRICAL,  POWER, 

80.  Power,  or  rale  of  doing  xvork,  is  found  by  dividing 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  time  required  to  do  it. 
In  mechanics,  the  unit  of  power  is  called  the  horsepower; 
in  electrotechnics,  the  unit  of  power  is  the  watt.  It  is 
found  by  dividing  the  amount  of  electrical  work  done  by  the 
time  required  to  do  it. 

Let  E  =  the  electromotive  force  in  volts;  J,  the  electrical 
wort  in  joules;  /,  the  time  in  .«conds;  C,  the  current  in 
amperes;  and  W,  the  power  in  watts. 

By  formula  15,  the  amount  of  electrical  work  y  =  C Et, 

Then,  W-  ^-^  =  C  E.  (19.) 

The  power  in  waits  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  current  in 
amperes  multiplied  by  the  electromotive  force  in  volts. 

Example. — What  is  the  power  in  watts  developed  in  a  closed  circuit 
ia  wliicb  a  carr«nt  of  18  amperes  is  flowing  between  potentials  diflfer- 
iog  bj  S5  voHb  ? 

SqLDTIOK.—  £'  =  S5  volts  and  C  =  12  amperes.  Hence,  by  for- 
mula IB, 

W=  CE=  la  X  35  =  300  watts.    Ans. 
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By  taking  intu  consideration  the  resistance  of  the  circuil, 
the  equation  for  determininK  the  power  in  vatts  may  be 
expressed  in  two  other  ways: 

By  derivation  from  formula  16, 


If 


C'Jif 


C  R. 


(20.) 


r  vjatfs  is  equal  to  the  Strength  ef  ctr- 
</,  multiplied  by  the  resistance  in  ohm. 


That  is,  the  power 
rent  in  amperes  squat 

ExAMPLB. — Find  the  power  In  wa 
current  of  30  amperes  is  flowing  agaii 

Soi-UTioN—    C^  80  and  ff  =  3.     Hence,  by  formula  SO, 
J*'=(r'*  =  80'x3  =  2.700  wntts.     Ans. 


By  derivation  from  formula  17 


(21.) 


That  is,  the  poiver  in  watts  is  the  quotient  arising  /rot 
dividing  the  electrumofive  forec  in  volts  squared  by  tkt 
resistance  in  ohms. 

Example, — The  dropuf  potential  in  a  closed  circuit  when  a  curicot 
is  flowing  is  30  volts  and  the  resistance  is  10  ohms;  what  is  the  poww 
in  watts  expended  ? 

Solution.—    £'  =  20  volts  and    A"  =  H 
mula  21. 


Henc«.  bf  Ux- 


IV  = 


ao* 


-4l)w 


81.    One  watt  equals  ^^  of  : 
power  equals  74fi  watts. 
If  H.  ^P,  =  horsepower, 


horsepov 


(22.) 


That  is,  to  express  the  rate  of  doing  electrical  work  i 
horsepower  units,  find  the  number  of  watts  and  t, 
result  by  7i'j. 
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•-  horsepower  may  also  be  expressed  by  three  other 
equations,  by  expressing  the  watts  in  terms  of  electromo- 
tive force,  current,  and  resistance,  as  obtained  from  for- 
s  19,  30,  31,  viz. . 


^, 


"  746' 


7415   ' 


and  H.  F.  : 


74«  Ji' 


Example, — Given,  current  =  50  amperes  and  electromotive  force  = 
B  volts;  express  the  power  directly  in  horsepower  units. 
260  volts;   C=  50  amperes:  hence, 
£C_250x50_ 


7«  " 


=  16,750  horsepov 


strength   of  current  =  25  ampei 
14.93  ohms;  eipress  the  power  directly  in  horsepower 


Solution. — 

»H.P.  = 


C  =  85  amperes;  A* 
CK      25"  X  14.92 


14.93  ohms;  hence. 
-  —  =^18.6  horsepower.     Ans, 


.KPLE. — Given,  electromotive  force  =  110  volts  and   resistance 
express  the  power  directly  in  horsepower  units. 
£■=110  volts;  ^=4ohms;  hence. 


,OTION. 

H.  p.  = 


S2.     To  express  the  power  in  watts  when  the  horsepower 
^i^nown,  use  the  following  formula: 

^B  It' =  H.  P.  X  74i;.  (23.) 

^^^ffhat  is  to  say,  the  po%uer  in  walls  is  found  by  multiplying 

'     the  horscftnvcr  by  llfi. 

Example. — Express  the  equivalent  of  4.35  horsepower  in  watts. 

Solution.—    H.  P,  =  4.83;   by  formula  23,  the   electrical   power 


I*' =  4.31 


<  746  =  3,345,1 


83.    The  watt   is  too  sraali  a  unit  for  convenient  use  in 

expressing  the  output  of  large  dynamos,  so  the  kilowatt  is 

generally   used.      One   kilowatt   is   equal    to  1,000  walls  or 

(OUt  \\  horsepower.      For  example,  if  a  dynamo  were  rated 

•^6  kilowatts,  it  would  have  an  output  of  75,000  watts  or 
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roughly  about  100  horsepower.  The  kilow^att-liour  is  a 
unit  of  work  commonly  used  in  electrical  work.  It  is  the 
amount  of  work  done  when  1  kilowatt  is  expended  for 
1  hour,  ox\  kilowatt  for  2  hours,  etc.  The  kilowatt-hours 
are,  therefore,  found  by  multiplying  the  average  number  of 
kilowatts  by  the  average  number  of  hours  during  which  the 
kilowatts  were  expended.  Since  1  kilowatt  =  1,000  watts, 
1  kilow^att-hour  =  1,000  w^att-hours.  Now  1  watt  expended 
for  1  second  is  equal  to  1  joule;  hence,  1  kilowatt-hour 
=  1,000  X  3,600  =  3,600,000  joules,  or  3,600,000  X  .7373 
=  2,654,280  foot-pounds.  The  kilowatt-hour  represents  a 
definite  amount  of  work,  whereas  the  kilowatt  expresses  the 
rate  at  which  work  is  done,  and  is,  therefore,  a  unit  of  power. 


NATDKE    OP  HEAT. 

1.  All  modern  scientists  and  investigators  agree  that 
beat  is  a  form  of  energy.  It  is  conceived  to  be  a  motion  of 
the  molecules  composing  matter.  All  matter  is  composed  of 
molecules,  which,  according  to  thegenerallyaccepted  tlieory, 
are  not  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  are  moving  or  vibrating  back 
and  forth  with  a  greater  or  less  velocity.  It  is  this  move- 
ment of  the  molecules  that  is  generally  believed  to  cause  the 
sensations  of  warmth  and  cold;  if  the  motion  is  slow,  the 
body  feels  cold;  whereas,  if  the  motion  is  rapid,  the  body 
feels  warm.  Since  a  body  in  motion  has  kinetic  energy 
and  since  the  molecules  composing  matter  are  supposed  to 
be  in  motion,  each  molecule  possesses  kinetic  energy; 
hence,  we  can  conceive  heat  to  be  a  form  of  energy, 

93,  Temperature  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  how  hot  or 
oold  a  body  is;  i.  e,,  to  indicate  the  velocity  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  molecules  of  a  body.  A  body  having  a  high 
temperature  is  said  to  be  hot;  a  body  having  a  low  tem- 
perature is  said  to  be  cold.  When  a  body,  as,  for  example, 
an  iron  bar,  receives  heat  from  any  source,  its  temperature 
rises;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  Ijody  losts  heat,  its  tem- 
perature falls. 

J1I 
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The  temperature  is  not  a  measure  of  the  quantit}  of  heat 
a  body  possesses,  Temfieralurf  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
measure  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  molecules  of  a  body 
vibrate  to  and  fm,  while  the  quanlity  of  heal  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  total  energy  of  the  molecules  composing 
the  body,  A  small  iron  rod  may  be  heated  to  whiteness 
and  yet  possess  a  very  small  quantity  of  heat.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  very  high,  but  this  simply  indicates  that  the  molecules 
of  the  rod  are  vibrating  with  an  extremely  high  velocity. 
An  iron  ball  \  fool  in  diameter  and  an  iron  ball  1  inch  in 
diameter  may  have  exactly  the  same  temperature,  but  the 
larger  ball  would  have  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  heat. 

3.  The  Thermometer. — Temperature  is  measured  bj 
an  instrument  called  the  thermometer,  which  is  so  famil- 
iar as  to  scarcely  need  description.  It  consists  of  a  thin 
glass  lube,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  bulb  filled  with  mercary. 
Upon  being  heated,  the  mercury  expands  in  proportion  W 
the  rise  of  temperature.  Thermometers  are  graduated  in 
different  ways.  In  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  which  is 
the  one  generally  used  in  this  country,  the  point  where  the 
mercury  stands  when  the  instrument  is  placed  in  melting 
ice  is  marked  33°.  The  point  indicated  by  the  mercury 
when  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  water  boiling  in  the  open 
air  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  marked  312°.  The  tube  between 
these  two  points  is  divided  into  180  equal  parts,  called 
degrees. 

4,  Kffects  of  H(4it.— Suppose  we  take  a  vessel  filled 
with  some  substance,  say  water.  Let  the  vessel  be  a  cylinder 
fitted  with  a  piston,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  The  water  is, 
say,  at  the  freezing  point,  and  the  millions  of  molecules 
composing  the  water  are  moving  to  and  fro  with  a  com- 
paratively small  velocity.  Place  the  vessel  over  a  fire  or 
furnace.  Heat  is  communicated  to  the  molecules  of  water, 
and  they  begin  to  move  faster  and  faster.  That  is,  their 
kinetic  energy  increases,  and  if  a  thermometer  is  inserted 
in  the  vessel,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  rises.     Consequently,  one  effect  of  heat  is  to  raise  the 
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leroperature  of  the  body  to  which  it   is  applied.      But,  after 

reaching  a  certain  temperature,  the  molecules  of  the  water 

not  only  move  faster,   but   they   move  farther  from  each 

other,   and  their  paths   are   longer.     It  is 

plain    that   if    the    molecules   are    farther 

apart  than  they  were  originally,  the  whole 

body  of   them  must  take  up  more  space. 

In   other  words,  after   reaching  a  certain 

temperature,  the  water  expands  as  heat  is 

added.     Hence,  another  effect  of  heat  is  to 

cause  bodies  to  expand.     Common  examples 

of  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  are  seen 

in  the  setting  of  tires,  the  expansion  of  the 

rails  of  a  railway  in  summer,  etc. 

5.  The  heat  supplied  to  the  vessel  of  I 
water  has  so  far  done  three  things:  (1)  It 
has  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  | 
and  thus  has  increased  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  molecules.  Let  the  amount  of  heat 
expended  for  this  purpose  be  denoted  by  S.  (2)  A  certain 
quantity  of  heat  has  been  used  in  expanding  the  water, 
that  is,  in  pushing  the  molecules  farther  apart  against  the 
force  of  cohesion.  Denote  the  amount  of  heat  so  expended 
by  /.  (3)  Since  the  water  expands,  it  must  raise  the  pis- 
ton P  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently more  heat  must  be  used  to  expand  the  water  than 
would  be  required  if  there  were  no  pressure  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston.     Call  this  extra  quantity  of  heat  II'. 

If  we  denote  by  Q  the  total  quantity  of  heat  given  to  the 
vessel  of  water,  we  have 

Ordinarily,  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  given  to  a  body 
is  spent  in  raising  its  temperature,  and  but  little  is  used  in 
expanding  the  body.  That  is,  the  quantity  5  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  quantity  Q,  while  the  quantities  /and  ft' are  extremely 
small. 
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6,  Suppose  that  the  piston  in  Fig.  1  is  removed 
cylinder,  so  that  the  water  will  be  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  a  thermometer  is  inserted.  As  the  water 
becomes  more  and  more  heated,  the  temperature  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  will  rise  until  it  reaches  213°.  So  far, 
most  of  the  heat  has  been  used  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  But  now,  no  matter  how  much  heat  is  added  U 
the  water,  the  mercury  stands  at  213°,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  rise  higher.  This  is  the  reason:  When  the  temperature 
reaches  212°  the  molecules  of  water  have  been  set  intosMh 
rapid  motion  that  the  force  of  cohesion  is  no  longer  able  to 
hold  them  and  they  tend  to  separate.  In  other  words,  the 
water  changes  to  a  gas  (steam),  and  all  the  heat  is  baog 
used  to  effect  this  change.  The  temperature  of  the  stem 
will  remain  at  212°  until  all  water  is  changed  to  steam;  thai, 
if  jnore  heat  is  applied,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  will 
begin  to  rise. 

7,  Again,  suppose  we  take  a  block  of  ice  at  a  tempera- 
ture of,  say,  14°  and  heat  it.  If  a  thermometer  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  ice,  the  mercury  will  rise  until  it  reaches 
32°  and  will  then  remain  stationary.  As  soon  as  this  tem- 
perature is  reached,  the  ice  begins  to  melt  or  change  M 
water,  and  the  heat,  instead  of  raising  the  temperature 
farther,  is  all  used  to  effect  this  change  of  state.  Here, 
then,  is  another  effect  produced  by  heat.  It  will  change  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  or  a  liquid  to  a  gas. 

8,  Summary. — By  a  study  of  the  results  of  appljriOE 
heat  to  the  substances  that  have  just  been  considered,  ** 
see  that  the  effects  of  heat  most  commonly  observed  ue; 
(1)  It  increases  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  molecules,  an  effect 
that  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  temperature.  (3)  U 
increases  the  lengths  of  the  paths  of,  and  the  distance 
between,  the  molecules,  thus  causing  the  body  to  expand  and 
fill  a  greater  space.  (3)  It  overcomes  the  attractive  forces 
that  tend  to  hold  the  molecules  of  a  substance  together, 
and   thus   changes  it  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid   or   from  a 
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liquid  to  a  gas,  according  to  the  state  it  was  in  when  the 
heat  was  applied. 

The   second  statement  of  the  summary,  while  generally 
true,   is  subject   to   exceptions,   the   most   notable  one  of  ' 
which  is  water,  which  in  rising  from  a  temperature  of  Z'i" 
Fahrenheit  to  a  temperature  of  39.2°  contracts  instead  of 
expands, 

9,  I-atent  Heat. — The  heat  that  is  expended  in  chan- 
ging a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  or  from  the 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  called  latent  heat.  The  por- 
tion of  the  heat  applied  that  raises  temperature  and  that, 
therefore,  affects  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  called  sen- 
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10.  Measurentent  of  Heat. — Since  heat  is  hot  a  sub- 
Stance,  it  cannot  be  measured  directly  in  pounds  or  quarts, 
but,  like  force,  it  may  be  measured  by  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces. Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  raises  the  | 
temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  from  53°  to  63°  Fahrenheit. 
It  will  take  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  that  pound 
from  53°  to  64°,  and  therefore  it  wil(  take  nearly  double 
that  quantity  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of 
water  from  52°  to,  64°.  The  unit  quantity  of  heat  la  the 
quantity  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  from  62°  to  63°.  This  unit  is  called  the  Brltisli 
thermal  unit,  and  is  commonly  abbreviated  to  B.  T.  U. 

11.  For  temperatures  above  63°,  it  takes  slightly  more 
than  1  B.  T.  U.  to  produce  a  change  of  1  degree  in  1  pound 
of  water — the  difference  increasing  thd  farther  the  tempera- 
ture  is   from   63°.     For  temperatures  below  63°,   it  takes  i 
slightly  less  than  1  B.  T.  U.  to  produce  a  change  of  1  degree  | 
in  1  pound  of  water ;  and,  as  before,  the  difference  is  greater  I 
the  farther  the  temperature  is  from  62°.     Thus  it  will  take 
more   heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1   pound  of  water 
from  75°  to  76°  than  it  will  to  raise  it  from  74°  to  75°.      Like- 

,   will   take   less  heat   to  raise    the    temperature    of 
ind  of  water  from  42°  to  43°  than  to  raise  it  from  43°  to 
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44°.  However,  the  difference  between  the  actual  B.  T^ 
as  defined  above,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  change 
the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  1  degree  for  any  other 
temperature  is  so  small  that,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  takes  1  B.  T.  U.  to  produce  a  change 
of  1  degree  in  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  for  all 
temperatures  that  we  are  likely  to  meet  in  practice. 

13.  Itelatlon  Between  lleat  ami  Work. — -buppuse  thai, 
in  the  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  piston  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cylinder  while  the  water  was  being 
changed  to  steam.  Steam  at  212"  occupies  nearly  1, TOO  times 
the  space  that  the  water  originally  occupied.  Hence,  the 
piston  would  be  lifted  in  the  cylinder  to  give  room  for  the 
steam  that  was  being  formed.  But  to  raise  the  piston 
requires  work.  Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  work  being  per- 
formed by  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  work  will  produce  hWL 
If  two  blocks  of  wood  are  rubbed  briskly  together,  theywiD 
become  warm,  and  may  even  ignite.  The  work  done  in  over- 
coming friction  causes  the  journals  and  bearings  of  fast- 
running  machines  to  heat.  A  small  iron  rod  may  be  faeaUd 
to  redness  by  pounding  it  on  an  anvil. 

13.  Since  work  may  be  changed  into  heat  and  heat  into 
work,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  some  fixed  ratio  between 
the  unit  of  heat  {B.  T.  U.)  and  the  unit  of  work,  the  fool- 
pound.  By  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  Dr.  Joule,  ot 
England,  discovered  this  ratio. 

He  found  that  1  B.  T.  U.  is  equivalent  to  772  foot-pounds; 
later  and  more  careful  experiments  show  that  778  foot- 
pounds is  more  nearly  correct.  This  number,  778  ftwl- 
pounds,  is  called  the  niechanteal  equivalent  of  1  B.  T.  Ut 

Wchave,  then,  the  following  important  law:  /feat  m^ 
be  changed  to  work  or  Ivor k  to  heat;  118  foot-pounds  of  v^ 
are  required  to  produce  1  B.  T.  U.;  and,  conversely,  tit 
expenditure  of  1  B.  T.  Ij.  produces  71ti  foot-pounds  of  werk. 

Example  1. — The  burning  of  1  pound  o£  cool  gives  out  s 
heat  to  raise  14.000  pounds  of  water  from  63°  to  88'.  If  all  thig 
utilized,  hnw  liigli  urill  it  lift  a  weight  uf  TOO  pounds  ? 
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Solution. — Since  1  B.  T.  U.  raises  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of 
water  from  63"  to  83".  it  requires  14.000  B-  T.  U.  to  raise  14,000  pounds 
of  water  from  82°  to  88" ;  hence,  the  burning  of  1  pound  of  coal  gives 
oul  14.0(K)  B,  T.  U.  One  B.  T.  U.  is  equivalent  to  7T8  foot-pounds; 
hence.  14.000  B.  T.  U.  are  equivalent  to  14,000  X  T78  =  10,803,000  foot- 
pounds. Then,  the  height  to  which  the  weight  can  be  raised  Is  J 
10,893,000  +  700  =  15.560  ft.     Ans.  | 

E.XAKi'i.i:  S.— A  cannon  ball  weighing  60  pounds  moves  with  a  J 
velocity  of  1,81)0  feet  per  second.  Suppose  the  ball  irere  suddenly  m 
stopped  a.nd  all  itskineticenergychanged  into  heat,  how  many  B.  T.  U-  1 
would  be  developed  ?  If  all  this  heat  were  applied  to  100  pounds  of  J 
water  at  a  temperature  of  B0°,  to  what  temperature  would  the  water  be  I 

SoLUTiuN.  — The    kinetic    energy    of    the    cannon    ball    is   ^-^  I 

=  ^^'^  =  1,578.482  fooi-pounds.    But  778  foot-pounds  =  1  B.T.U.  I 

Therefore,    the    number    of    B.  T.  U.    developed    is    1.578,482  -;-  778  J 

=  3,028.8  B   T,  U.     Since  1   B.  T.  U   raises  the  temperature  of  1  pound  i 

of  water   1   degree,  it   will   take   100  B.  T.  U.   lo  raise  100  pounds  of  | 

water  I  degree.    Hence.  3,026.3  B.  T.  U.  will  raise  100  pounds  of  waier  J 

2,03*1.3  1- 100  =  80.26  degrees,  and  the  hnai  temperature  of  the  water  1 

wiU  be  60'  +  20.36'  =  «0,2o  .     Ans.  1 

14.    Speclflc  IlL'at.— OiR-  B,  T.  U.  raises  the  tempera- 
lure  of  1  pound  of  water  1  degree;    will  it  have  the  same    I 
effect  on  a  pound  of  mercury  ?     Heat  two  1-pound  iron  halls 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  212°;  having  now  the 
same  weights  and  temperatures,   each  ball   has  the   same 
quantity  of  heat.     Place  one  of  these  balls  in  a  vessel,  into   I 
which  slowly  pour  enough  water  having  a  temperature  of   . 
fiO"  so  that  the  iron  will  be  cooled  to  70°  while  the  water  is    I 
heated  to  the  same  temperature.     Now  place  the  other  hot 
ball    in    another   vessel,  into   which   pour  mercury  having 
a  temperature  of  60°,  until  the  iron  and  mercury  reach  a, 
common  temperature  of  70°.     In  each  case  the  hot  ball  will 
have  been  cooled  from  212°  to  70°,  and  therefore  each  will    , 
have  given  up  the  same  quantity  of  heat.     When,  however, 
we  consider  the  effects  produced  by  the  heat,  we  find  that    ' 
what  has  been  given  off  by  one  ball  has  raised  nearly  l.fiS 
pounds  of  water  10  degrees;  that  given  off  by  the  other  ball. 
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which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  same  amount  as  in 
the  first  case,  has  raised  +i^.5  pounds  of  mercury  (or  nearly 
30  times  more  mercury  than  water)  the  same  number  of 
degrees.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  raise  1  pound  of  mer- 
cury from  62°  to  03°  requires  ^\  the  heat  necessary  to  raise 
1  pound  of  water  from  63°  to  63°.  Hence,  we  say  the 
specific  heat  of  the  mercury  is  j^  ^^  .0333. 

15.  TAe  speclftc  heat  o/  a  body  is  the  ratio  beiwem  til 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  that  body  1  degree  end  tit 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  warm  an  equal  weight  of  wtttr 
1  degree. 

E^AHPLR  1.— It  is  found  that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  80  ponndi 
of  iron  from  63'  to  08*  requires  2.376  B.  T.  U.  What  is  the  specific 
heat  of  iro 

SoLiTTiow  —To  raise  30  pounds  of  water  from  63°  to  68*  requlfo 
20  B.  T.  U.  The  specific  heat  of  the  iron  is,  according  to  the  atO« 
de6nition,  the  ratio  between  Ihe  quantities  of  heat  rMluired  totaiw 
the  temperature  of  the  iron  and  the  water,  respectively,  thronib 
t.  that  is.  it  is  the  ratio  3.37G  :  30  =  3.276  +  20  =  .1138.    Ana 

B  2.— Tile  specific  heat  of  silver  is  .057.    How  many  B.  T.  U. 

Enquired  to  raise  23  pounds  of  silver  fnim  50°  to  80"  ? 

Solution.— To  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  Idtgn* 

requires  1   B.  T.   U.     Since   the  specific  heat  of  silver  is  .(ST,  OBIJ 

.0S7  B.  T.  U,  is  required  to  raise  I  pound  of  silver  1  de^ee.    HciM 

i  pounds  of  silver  10  degrees  must  require. DSTxUX'' 

=  12.64  B.  T.  U. 

■RMlel.— To  find  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  to  fMt 
the  temperature  of  a  body  a  given  number  of  degrees,  milti- 
ply  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  by  its  weight  in  fi>ttttJs^ 
by  the  number  of  degrees. 

Denote  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  byf ;  the  specific 
heat  by  c;  the  weight  by  W;  and  let  /  and  /,,  respcctivelfi 

be  the  temperatures  before  and  after  the  beat  is  applied. 

Then,  U=c  IK(/-0. 

The  specific  heat  of  some  of  the  more  common  substances 
a  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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SPECIFIC  HKAT  OF  HFBST,VJ4CE8. 


Substance. 

Specific 

Heat. 

Substance. 

Specific 
Heat. 

1.0000 
.2026 
.1138 
.0951 
.0570 
.0562 
.0333 
.0311 

Ice . . .   . 

6040 

Steam  (superheated). 

Tin 

Carbon  monoxide 

Carbon  dioxide 

.2479 

Lead 

2438 

16.  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion. — This  term  is  applied  to  < 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  change  a  pound  of  a  given 
substance  from  the  sohd  to  the  liquid  state.     The  only  case 
of  interest  to  the  engineer  is  the  heat  required  to  change 

1  pound  of  ice  to  water.  Careful  experiments  have'  shown 
that  about  144  B.  T.  U.  are  required  to  change  1  pound  of 
ice  at  32°  to  water  at  32°.  Hence,  the  latent  heat  of 
water  is  144  B.  T.  U. 

17.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  change  1  pound  of  water  at  a  given  temperature 

into  steam  at  the  same  temperature.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  at  a  temperature  of  ^12°  this  quantity  of  heat  is  about 
966  B,  T,  U.  This  means  that  the  heat  required  to  change 
1  pound  of  water  at  213°  to  steam  is  966  times  as  great  as  i 
the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  from  62°  to  63°.  The  latent  heat  of  .steam  is  different 
for  different  temperatures,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  Steam  Tables. 

Example, — How  many  B,  T.  U.  are  required  to  change  B  pounds  of 
ice  at  15°  into  steam  at  213"  ? 

Solution, — To  raise  the  temperature  of  the  ice  from  IB'  to  BS"  (the 
tiiig  temperature)  requires,  according  to  rule  1, 
,504  X  S  X  (33  -  15)  =  43,84  B.  T.  U. 
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r  requires  144  B.  T.  U.  for  each 

raise  the  water  from  83°  to  818"  requtres, 


I 


To  change  the  ice  to  watt 
144  X  S  =  T90  B.  T.  U.  To 
from  rule  1, 

1  X  5  X  (818  ~  88)  =  5  X  180  =  BOO  B.  T.  U. 

Finally,  to  change  Ihe  water  to  steam  requires  866  B.  T.  U- fier 
pound,  or  BWt  X  5  =  4.830  B.  T.  U-  Therefore,  in  all.  iSM  +  720  +  WO 
1-  4.8811  -  8,498.84  B.  T,  U   arc  required.     Ans. 

Expressed  in  focit-iJounds,  the  work  required  to  eflfect  the 
above  change  would  be  fi, 492.84  X  7"8  =  5.051,429.5  foot- 
jtounds,  or  work  enough  to  lift  a  weight  of  1,0(H)  poolldi 
nearly  a  mile. 

18.  Since  a  pfiund  of  ice  requires  144  B.  T.  U.  to  change 
it  to  water,  it  follows  that  when  a  pound  of  water  at  M' 
changes  to  ice  (freeaes),  144  B.  T.  U.  are  given  out  in  the 
process.  Similarly,  the  condensation  of  a  pound  of  steun 
into  water  at  212°  liberates  SCO  B.  T.  V.  This  principleis 
applied  in  heating  buildings  by  steam.  The  steam  passes 
through  the  radiators  and  condenses.  The  latent  heat  thus 
set  free  warms  the  building. 

19.  Temperatures  of  Mlx(ureH,^It  is  often  dcsirahle 
to  calculate  the  final  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  different 
substances  at  diflferent  temperatures.  The  following  lawis 
to  be  observed  in  such  cases ;  T/ir  quantity  of  heat  in  a  Mix- 
ture is  the  same  as  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  iu  thesni- 
stances  before  being  comhiticd.  If  two  substances  of  diffcreot 
temperatures  are  placed  together,  they  both  finally  altain 
the  same  temperature :  the  heat  lost  by  one  in  coming  froW 
a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature  is  gained  by  the  other  in 
passing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature. 

Kule  a. —  To  find  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  sewrel 
substances,  multiply  together  the  weight  ^  sped  fie  heat, 8*^ 
temperature  of  each  substance  separately  and  add  the  pro^ 
itcis.  Next  multiply  together  the  weighl  and  specific  ktsi 
of  each  of  the  substances  separately  and  add  these  products. 
Divide  the  former  sum  by  the  latter.  The  result  willj 
temperature  of  the  mixture. 
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IKxAMPLE.'-  ]S  pounds  of  water  at  48°  and  30  pounds  of  mercury  a.t 
TO*  are  placed  in  the  same  vessel,  and  a  ball  of  lead  weighing  19  pounds 
and  having  a  temperature  of  110°  is  immersed  in  the  mixture.  What 
la  the  final  temperature  of  the  contents  ? 

Solution. —Applying  rule  2,  the  product  of  the  weight,  spedfic 
heat,  and  temperature  of  the  water  is  15  x  1  X  42  =  630;  of  the  mer- 
cury, 80  X  .03.^  X  70  =  611.93;  of  the  lead.  19  X  -0314  X  110  =  8B.62fl. 
and  the  sum  is  680  +  6B,9H  +  (15.688  =  Tfin  liM. 

The  product  of  the  weight  and  specific  heat  of  the  water  is  1G  X  1 
=  15;  of  the  mercury.  80  X  .0333=  .899;  of  the  lead,  19  X  .0314  =  .5966. 
and  the  sum  is  in  h-  .909  4-  .6966  =  16.6956.  Then,  the  temperature  of 
786.658  +  16.5056  =  46.13'.     Ans. 


20,  A  particularly  important  case  is  the  mixture  of 
steam  and  water.  Let  IV  and  /,  represent  the  weight  and 
temperature  of  the  steam  and  let  w  and  /  represent  the 
weight  and  temperature  of  the  water.  Let  7"  represent  the 
final  temperature  uf  the  mixture  and  L  the  latent  heat  of 
the  steam  at  the  given  temperature.  Then,  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  may  be  found  by 
means  of  the  following  rule  : 

Rule  3. — il'/itrit  sUam  and  'Mater  are  mixed,  the  steam  con-    \ 
denses.     To  find  the  final  temperature  of  the  mixture,  add 
the  latent  heat  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  multi- 
ply this  sum  by  the  ii-eight  of  the  steam.      To  this  product 
add  the  produet  of  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the  water  • 
and  divide  the  sum  so  obtained  by  the  sum  of  Ike  weights  of 
ike  steam  and  water.     The  quotient  will  be  the  temperature  J 
wg^ke  mixture. 

^>^'  ^= vr^v — ■ 

In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  steam,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  can  never  be 
more  than  the  temperature  of  the  steara,  no  matter  whether 
the  mixture  takes  place  in  an  open  or  a  closed  vessel.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  after  the 
steam  has  heated  the  water  to  its  own  temperature,  there 
can  be  no  further  giving  up  of  heat,  since  in  order  that  heat 
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may  pass  frnm  one  body  lo  another,  there  must  be  a 
ence  in  the  temperature  nf  the  two  bodies,  the  heat  passing 
from  the  hotter  body  to  the  colder  one.  The  only  way  in 
which  heat  can  be  made  to  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter 
body  or  from  one  body  to  another  one  at  an  equal  tempera- 
ature  is  by  the  expenditure  of  work;  but  as  this  condition 
does  not  ordinarily  exist  in  the  case  of  steam  and  water 
being  mixed,  it  follows  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
can  never  exceed  that  of  the  steam. 

Whenever  rule  fl  gives  a  temperature  in  excess  of  thai  of 
the  steam,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  quantity  of  water  niued 
with  the  steam  is  not  sufficient  to  condense  all  the  steam, 
and  consequently  the  given  temperature  of  the  steam  (in 
case  of  a  closed  vessel)  or  the  temperature  of  the  steam  cor- 
responding to  the  existing  atmospheric  pressure  (in  caseot 
an  open  vessel)  should  be  substituted  for  the  temperatuit 
given  by  rule  3. 

ExAUPLG. — If  8  pounds  of  steam  at  £12°  arc  run  into  a  barrd  CW* 
taining  800  pounds  of  water  at  4!J",  what  will  be  the  final  tempersturt? 

SoLi'TiON.— The  weight  of  the  steam  It' =  9  pounds;  the  Ulent 
heat  Jl  =  966  B.  T.  U. ;  the  temperature  /,  =  212'.  The  weight  of  the 
water  w  ~  800  pounds;  tlie  temperature  /  =  43°.  Hence,  fromrafeT" 
the  final  temperature  is 

ex(B«6 +812) +  300x48      „„,,        , 

84-MOO =  '^^-      ^'^ 


EXAMl-LES   FOR  PRACmCTB, 

1.  A  body  weighing  143  pounds  falls  62  feet.  If  the  enwgy  o(  II 
body  at  the  end  of  the  fall  is  changed  into  heat,  how  many  B.  T.  t. 
will  be  developed  7  Ans.  ll.SBB.T.U. 

2.  An  expenditure  of  210  B,  T.  U.  per  minute  will  develop  ho* 
many  horsepower  ?  Ans.  4.S6H-P- 

3.  H  )  the  lota!  heat  in  the  coal  is  used  in  doing  worb,  how  DM} 
pounds  o£  coal  must  be  burned  per  hour  to  run  a  40-hor»epwW 
engine  ?    Each  pound  of  the  coal  gives  out  18.500  B.  T.  U. 

Ans.  62.S& 

4.  A  bar  of  iron  weighing  20  pounds  and  having  a  lemperatute  rf 
800'  is  plunged  into  a  tank  containing  180  pounds  of  water  at  H".  To 
what  temperature  will  the  water  be  raised  ?  Ans.  80". 
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2^  can  be  melted  by  S  pouadfi  of 
Ans.  23.875  lb. 

SUGGBSTiON'. — Each  pound  of  ice  requires  144  B.  T.  U,  lo  melt  it; 
each  pound  of  steam  in  changing  to  water  at  33"  gives  up  BBfl + 
(812-3a)  =  1.14BB.  T.  U. 

6.  How  many  B,  T.  U.  are  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
as  pounds  of  copper  from  57^  to  83°  ?  Ans.  8H.I)1  B.  T.  IT. 

7.  Pour  pounds  of  a  certain  substance  at  a  temperature  of  313'  are 
mixed  with  I  pound  of  water  at  51)° ;  the  specific  heal  of  the  aubatanco 
being  .03125,  what  is  the  resulting  leraperature  of  the  mixture  ? 


9,     Twenty  pounds  of  s 
S40  pounds  of  w&ter  at  42*. 


:am  at  312°  are  run  into  a  tank  containing 

What  will  be  the  final  temperature  of  the 

Ans.  105.11°. 
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PROPERTIES  OP  STEAM. 

Steam  is  -wafer  vapor;  that  is,  it  i 


■'i&l.     Steam  is  -wafer  vapor;  that  is,  it  is  7i'arfr  changed 
into  a  gaseous  state  by  the  application  of  heat. 

The  processof  changing  water  (or  other  Uquid)  into  vapor 
by  means  of  heat  is  called  evaporation  or  vaporlzatton. 

When  an  open  vessel  containing  water  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  fire,  the  air  contained  in  the  water  is  first  driven 
off  and  escapes  from  the  surface.  The  water  in  contact  with  , 
the  part  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  fire  first  receives  the  heat 
and  expands.  Its  specific  gravity  is  reduced;  that  is,  it 
becomes  lighter  than  the  cooler  water  above  it,  and  it  rises 
to  the  surface,  cooler  water  taking  its  place.  In  this  manner 
the  water  keeps  up  a  circulation  until  it  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture of  212".  At  this  stage  the  molecules  nearest  the  fire 
attain  such  a  velocity  of  vibration  that  they  rise  through 
the  water  above  them,  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
escape  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  When  this  occurs  the  water 
boils. 
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'i'i,  PrBStiurv  and  Temperature. — It  is  plain  ihat  if 
the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  increased,  itwiS 
take  more  work  to  force  the  molecules  to  the  surface;  that 
is,  more  heat  must  be  given  to  the  water  to  makeitbdl, 
and  therefore  the  boiling  point  will  be  raised.  We  haw 
seen  that  water  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  of 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  boils  at  a  temperature  of  211^. 
If  the  pressure  is  increased  to,  say.  32  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  water  will  not  boil  until  it  reaches  a  temperature 
of  2M°.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  is  lowered  to 
fi  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  water  boils  at  170°,  Hence,  vc 
have  the  following  law: 

Ah  increase  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  It^  id  tones 
the  boiling  point;  a  decrease  of  pressure  lowers  the  boiling 
point. 

33.  Saturated  Steam. — Steam  in  contact  with  watct  is 
called  sattiivted  steam.  This  is  the  condition  of  steam  ID 
a  boiler.  Steam  at  a  given  pressure  is  also  said  to  be 
saturated  when  its  temperature  is  the  same  as  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  water  boils  when  subjected  to  the  same  pressure; 
this  is  true  even  though  the  steam  is  entirely  separated  from 
water.  According  to  the  law  just  given,  the  temperature  of 
saturated  steam  depends  only  on  the  pressure.  When  the 
steam  in  a  boiler  shows  a  gauge  pressure  of  60  pounds,  its 
temperature  must  be  307°.  A  thermometer  placed  in  a  boiler 
could  be  used  to  tell  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  It  would  be 
as  accurate,  though  not  as  convenient,  as  a  steam  gauge. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  against  the  idea  that  saturated 
steam  necessarily  implies  "wet  "steam.  It  maybe  perfectly 
free  from  water  particles,  but  it  is  saturated  if  it  is  in  any  way 
in  contact  with  water,  so  that  the  pressure  and  temperature 
are  mutually  dependent.  In  the  steam  boiler,  for  example, 
the  space  above  the  water,  if  viewed  through  a  glass-covered 
opening,  appears  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  as  though 
filled  with  air,  provided  the  boiler  is  not  working.  This 
shows  that  the  steam  that  fills  this  space  is  perfectly  "drj-." 
When,  howeier,  the  boiler  is  steaming  rapidly,  the  violent 
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ebullition  may  throw  up  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  the 
(orm  of  a  spray,  that  mingles  with  the  steam,  giving  it  the 
misty  appearance  shown  in  the  exhaust  from  an  engine. 
Steam  in  this  condition  is  "•wet"  saturated  steam. 

24.  In  physics  the  word  saturation,  whence  the  term 
iaturated steam  has  been  derived,  has  a  meaning  somewhat 
different  from  that  commonly  assigned  to  it.  It  there  means 
the  filling  of  a  space  with  vapor  to  that  point  where  condensa- 
tion begins.  Then,  we  may  say  that  saturated  steam  is 
steam  subjected  to  a  pressure  at  which  condensation  is  about 
to  begin;  that  is,  the  slightest  abstraction  of  heat  or  the 
sKghtest  increase  in  pressure  will  cause  part  of  it  to  condense, 
and  if  the  steam  be  separated  from  the  water,  the  slightest 
addition  of  heat  will  cause  it  to  become  superheated. 

25.  Superheated  Steam. — Steam  separated  from  water 
raay  be  heated  like  air  or  any  other  gas  until  its  temperature 
is  higher  than  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  its  pressure. 


-l*9»lt». 


To  illustrate,  put  a  little  water  in  a  cylinder  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  at  a.     Suppose  that  the  area 
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of  the  cylinder  is  100  square  inches;  then,  the  prcMuWof 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  piston  is  14.  "3flX  100  =  l,+69pOUnil. 
The  number  H.tifl  is  a  little  more  exact  than  14.7. 

When  a  part  of  the  water  is  changed  to  steam,  as  8t  i, 
Pig.  2,  the  steam  is  in  a  saturated  state,  and  at  this  pressure 
its  temperature  cannot  be  higher  than  212°.  When,  hoir- 
evcr,  the  water  is  all  changed  to  steam,  as  at  c.  Fig,  3,  any 
farther  addition  of  heat  raises  its  temperature,  while  llie 
pressure  remains  at  14.69  pounds  per  square  inch.  Steam 
in  this  latter  condition  is  known  as  superheated  steam. 

The  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  at  constant  pre*- 
sure  is  .4805,  or,  say,  .48  for  ordinary  purposes;  that  is,  .48 
of  1  B,  T.  U.  will  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  super- 
heated steam  1  degree.  The  temperature  of  saturatedsteain 
cannot  be  raised  if  the  pressure  remains  constant.  AH  the 
heat  is  expended  in  changing  water  to  steam,  and  until  »U 
the  water  is  vaporized  the  temperature  remains  constanL 

36,  If  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  has  been  subjected  tO 
a  uniform  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
temperature  will  be  correspondingly  higher;  but  as  long  as 
any  water  remains,  any  addition  of  heat  will  merely  change 
more  of  the  water  to  steam  without  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture. As  soon,  however,  as  the  last  drop  of  water  is  gone,  the 
effect  of  adding  more  heat  will  be  to  increase  the  temperature. 
We  may,  therefore,  define  8t(perlieated  steam  as  sleam 
separated  from  water  and  heated  so  as  to  give  it  a  tempera- 
ture higher  than  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  i» 
pressure. 
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PKOPEBTIES  OF  SAIUBATED  S 

87.  Whenever  the  pressure  of  saturated  steam  is  changed, 
there  are  other  properties  that  change  wjth  it.  These  prop- 
erties are  the  following: 

1,     The  temperature  of  the  steam,  or,  what  is  t 

thing,  the  boiling  point. 
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^■S.  The  number  of  B.  T,  U.  required  to  raise  1  pound  of 
water  from  33'  (freezing)  to  the  boiling  point  corresponding 
to  the  given  pressure.     This  is  tailed  the  h«it  of  the  liquid.    ' 

3.  The  number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  in  change  1  pound 
of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature  into  steam  at  the  same 
temperature.  This  is  called  the  Inteat  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion, or  simply  latent  heat.  j 

4.  The  number  of  heat  units  required  to  change  1  pound  / 
of  water  at  33"  to  steam  of  the  required  temperature  and  I 
pressure.  This  is  called  the  total  heat  of  valorization,  i 
or  simply  total  heat. 

It  is  plain  that  the  total  heat  is  the  sum  of  the  heat  of  the  . 
liquid  and  the  latent  heat.  That  is,  total  heat  =  heat  of  ■ 
liquid  +  latent  heat. 

5.  The  speclHf  volume  of  the  Steam  at  the  given  pres-  ] 
sure;  that  is,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  occupied  by  I  pound  ] 
of  steam  of  the  given  pressure.  1 

6.  The  density  of  the  steam;  that  is,  the  weight  of 
1  cubic  foot  of  the  steam  at  the  given  pressure. 

28.  All  the  above  properties  vary  with  the  pressure  of 
the  steam.  For  example,  if  steam  is  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, the  temperature  is  at  313";  the  heat  of  the  liquid 
is  180.631  B.  T.  U.;  the  latent  heat.  96li.0fi9  B,  T.  U. ;  the 
total  heat.  1,140,0  B.  T.  U.  A  pound  of  steam  at  this  pres- 
sure occupies  26.37  cubic  feet  and  1  cubic  foot  of  the 
steam  weighs  about  .037938  pound.  When  the  pressure  is 
70  pounds  per  square  inch  above  vacuum,  the  temperature 
is  302.774°:  the  heat  of  the  liquid  is  273.657  B,  T.  U. ; 
the  latent  heat  is  901.C3ii  B.  T.  U. ;  the  total  heat, 
1,174.286  B.  T.  U.  A  pound  <)f  the  steam  occupies 
8.076  cubic  feet,  and  1  cubic  foot  of  the  steam  weighs 
.164584  pound.  ! 

These  properties  have  been  determined  by  direct  experi- 
ment for  all  ordinary  steam  pressures.     They  are  given  in   ' 
the  Table  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam. 
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29.  RzplanHtlnn  of  Table. — Column  1  gives  the  pres- 
siirtfi-  from  1  to  yuo  puunds.  These  pressures  are  above 
vacuum.  The  steam  gauges  fitted  on  steam  boilers  register 
the  pressure  above  the  atmosphere.  That  is,  if  the  steam  it 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  14.  T  pounds  per  square  Inch,  the 
gauge  registers  0.  Consequently,  the  atmospheric  pressuie 
must  be  added  to  the  reading  of  the  gauge  to  obtain  Uk 
pressure  above  vacuum.  In  using  the  table,  care  must  te 
taken  no!  to  use  the  gauge  pressures  without  first  adding 
]4.7  pounds  per  square  inch  for  places  at  sea  level.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varies  with  the  altitude,  the  tme 
atmospheric  pressure  can  always  be  obtained  by  consulting 
the  barometer.  The  barometric  reading  should  be  reduced 
to  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  and  added  to  the  gauge 
pressure  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  absolute  pressure  for 
the  time  and  place.  However,  in  nearly  all  engineering 
calculations,  it  is  customary  to  take  the  pressure  of  Uw 
atmosphere  as  14."  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  value  V^ 
hereafter  be  used  unless  staled  otherwise. 

Pressures  registered  above  vacuum  are  called  nfaaolstt 
pressures.     The  pressures  given  in  column  1  are  aMuO- 

Column  3  gives  the  temperature  of  the  steam  when  at  the 
pressure  shown  in  column  1. 

Column  3  gives  the  heat  of  tlic  Uiiuld.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  values  in  column  A  may  be  obtained,  approximately, 
by  subtracting  33°  from  the  temperature  in  column  2.  If 
the  specific  heat  of  water  were  exactly  1.00,  it  would,  <rf 
course,  take  exactly  212  -  32  =  180  B.  T.  U.  to  raise  1  pound 
of  water  from  33°  to  212°.  But  experiment  shows  that  llie 
specific  heat  of  water  is  slightly  greater  than  1.00  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  above  02°,  and  it  therefore  takes 
180.531  B.  T.  U.  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  from  33°  to21S'. 

Column  i  gives  the  latent  heat  of  vai>orlzatloii,  which 
is  seen  to  decrease  slightly  as  the  pressure  increases. 

Column  5  gives  the  totAl  heat  of  vapoi-lzatlon.  The 
values  in  column  5  may  be  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
corresponding  values  in  columns  a  and  4. 

Column  6  gives  the  weight  ul"   I  cubic  foot  of  steam  in 
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pounds.  As  would  be  expected,  as  the  pressure  increases, 
the  steam  becames  denser  and  weighs  more  per  cubit  foot. 

Column  7  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  occupied  by 
1  pound  of  steam  at  the  given  pressure.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  corresponding  values  of  columns  C  and  7  multiplied 
together  always  produce  1.  That  is,  for  31.3  pounds  pres. 
sure  gauge,  .11088  X  9.018  =  1.000,  nearly. 

Column  8  gives  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  1  pound  of 
steam  at  the  given  pressure  and  the  volume  of  1  pound  of. 
water  at  39. 1°.  The  values  in  column  8  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  03.425,  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  at  39.1°, 
by  the  numbers  in  column  6, 

30.  Directions  for  ITsliig  Bteam  Table Manifestly  it 

would  be  impossible  to  compile  Steam  Tables  that  would 
include  the  values  corresponding  to  all  pressures.  The  table 
here  given  covers  the  range  of  pressures  likely  to  be  met 
in  practice.  For  values  that  are  not  given  in  the  table, 
though  within  its  range,  a  method  of  calculation,  known  as 
Interpolation,  may  be  used.  In  finding  the  values  of 
/,  q,  L,  etc.  for  an  absolute  pressure  of.  say,  7fi.3/i  pounds 
per  square  inch,  we  must  make  use  of  the  two  values  of 
/,  q,  L,  etc..  and  also  of  the  two  values  of  /  given  in  the  table 
that  are  nearest  to  76.3.5  pounds;  that  is,  the  nearest  given 
value  of  /  that  is  less  than  76.35  pounds  and  that  which  is 
greater  than  76.35  pounds.  Irt  the  present  case,  these  two 
values  are  76  pounds  and  78  pounds.  In  like  manner,  for 
any  other  given  value  of  /  that,  though  within  the  range  of 
the  table,  is  not  given,  we  must  make  use  of  the  two  values 
of/  between  which  it  is  ineUtded. 

31.  The  method  of  using  the  tables  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples  and  their  accompanying  solutions. 

What  are  the  values  of  /,  q,  L,  H,  \\  and  II'  for  steam 
whose  B^auge  pressure  is  61. 6S  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

The  pressures  in  the  Steam  Table  »rc  absolute  pressures; 
hence,  when  the  gauge  pressure  of  steam  is  given,  14.7 
must  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  use  it  in  connection  with 
the  table. 
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Therefore, 


/  =  (;i.<15  +  H.T  =  7(1. 36  pounds  per  square  trirb;| 

Turning   to   the   tables,  we   find   that  this  pressure  lies 
between  the  two  given  values  70  and  ?8. 


{a)     To  find  /  (temperature): 

For/  =  ;«  pounds,  /  =  310.123° 

For/  =  70  pounds,  /  =  .106. 3M° 

Difference,    2  pounds,  1.779° 


n 


For  a  difference  in  pressure  of  2  pounds,  we  have  a  differ- 
ence  in  temperature  of  1.779''.  A  difference  in  pressure  "f 
1  pound  would,  therefore,  give  a  difference  in  temperature 

of  -"   ■  ■  =  .8896".     The  actual  difference  in  pressure  forlbis 

case  is  76.35  —  7()  =  .35  lb.  Hence,  the  actual  differencein 
temperature  would  be  .35  X -8805  =  .311335",  say,  .311°. 
This  means  that  if  the  pressure  of  saturated  steam  li 
changed  from  7'i  pounds  per  square  inch  to  76. 35  pounds  per 
square  inch,  its  temperature  is  raised  through  .311*.  I" 
temperature  at  7(S  pounds  pressure  is  308.344°,  consequently, 
its  temperature  at  7'i. 35  pounds  pressure  is  308.344+-^'^ 
-  308.655°.      Ans. 

(A)     To  find  </ (sensible  heat): 

For/>  =  78  pounds,  ?  =  280.170  B.  T.  U. 

For/  ^  76  pounds,  ^  =  278.350  B.  T.  U. 

Difference,    3  pounds,  1.820  B.  T.  U. 

For  a  difference  in  1  pound  pressure  there  will  bo  a  Ju- 

,   1.820 
ference  m  ^  of    — ^ —  = 


.91  B.  T.  U 


.35  pound  pressure  there   is  a  difference  in  ^  of  ,91  X  .9* 
=  .3185  B,  T.  U.      Hence,  the  s<:nsible  heat  ^,  correspondln 
to  a  pressure  of  76.35  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  9!8b 
+  .3185  =  278.6685  B.  T.  U.     Ans, 


Ml 
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^^    To  end  L  (latent  heat) : 
^B  For  /  =  70  pounds.  L  =  897. 035  B.  T.  U. 

^^      ,    For/  =  78  pounds,  /.  =  896.359  B.  T.  U. 
Difference,    2  pounds,  •  1.276  B.  T.  U. 

For  a  difference  of  1  pound  pressure,  the  difference  in 
latent  heat  is  i^  =  .638  B.  T.  U. 

.638  X  .3n  ^.2233  B.  T.  U. 

By  comparing/*  and  L  in  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
/» increases  /,  decreases.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  we 
must  subtract  from  the  value  of  L  corresponding  to  a  pres- 
sure of  76  pounds  the  difference  due  to  the  actual  difference 
in  pressures, 
^^hat  is. 


(■') 


Put  p  —  76.35  pounds,  L  = 
^897.4117  B.  T.  t 

To  find  //  (total  heat) : 
For  y>  =  78  pounds,  //  =  I 
For/  =  76  pounds,  H  =  ] 
Difference,     2  pounds, 

.544       „„,       ,„, 


897.635- 
.      Ans. 


176.529  B.  T.  U. 

175.985  B.  T.  U. 

^  B.  T.  U. 


As  above. 
Hence, 

For/ =  76.35  pounds,  ff-  1,175.985  +  .09.52 
=  1,176.0802  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

(f)     To  find  TK (weight  per  cubic  foot); 

For/ =  78  pounds  (pressure),  U'=  .182229  pound  (weight). 

For/  =  76  pounds  (pressure).  (F=  .  177835  pound  (weight). 

Difference,  2 pounds  (pressure),  .004404pound  (weight). 

Proceeding  as  before, 

0044^)4 

7^     =.002202;    .00230^  X  .35  =  .0007707. 
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Hence, 

#       • 

For/  =  76.35  pounds,  W"=  .177825  +  .0007707 
=  .1785957  pound.     Ans. 

(/)     To  find  V  (volume  of  1  pound): 

For/  =  7G  pounds,  F=  5.624  cubic  feet. 
For/  =  78  pounds,  F=  5.488  cubic  feet. 

Difference,    2  pounds,  .136  cubic  foot. 

As  before, 

'--r^  =  .008;  .068  X  .35  =  .0238  cubic  foot. 

Here  I '  decreases  as  /  increases.  Hence,  as  in  (r),  the  dif- 
ference must  be  subtracted  from  the  value  of  F' correspond- 
ing to  70  pounds,  and  we  have 

For/  =  76.35  pounds,  F=  5.624  -  .0238 
=  5.6002  cubic  feet.     Ans. 

Example  1. — Calculate  the  heat  required  to  change  5  pounds  of 
water  at  32^  into  steam  at  92  i>ounds  pressure  above  vacuum. 

Solution. — From  column  5,  the  total  heat  of  1  pound  at  93  pounds 
pressure  is  1,180.045  B.  T.  U. 

1,180.045  X  T)  =  5,900.225  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 

Example  2. — How  many  heat  units  are  required  to  raise  8^  pounds 
of  water  from  32'  to  250'  F.  ? 

Solution. — Looking  in  column  8.  the  heat  of  the  liquid  of  1  pound 
at  250.2U:V  is  219.201  B.  T.  U.  219.2G1  -  .293  =  218.968  B.  T.  U.  =heat 
oi  li(liii(l  for  250  .  Then,  for  8,^  pounds  it  is  218.968  X  8^  =  1,861.22^ 
H.  T.  U.     Ans. 

K.\.\MPLi:  3.— How  many  foot-pounds  of  work  will  it  require  to 
cliange  00  pounds  of  boiling  water  at  80  pounds  pressure,  absolute, 
into  stcu'ini  of  the  same  pressure? 

Solution*. —  Looking  under  column  4,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization 
is  Hi)5.  IDS,  that  is,  it  takes  895.108  B.  T.  U.  to  change  1  pound  of  water 
at  80  i)oiinds  pressure  into  steam  of  the  same  pressure.  Therefore,  it 
takes  895. los  ;<  00  -  53,700.48  B.  T.  U.  to  perform  the  same  operation 
upon  00  pounds  of  water. 

53,700.48  X  778  ^  41,783,041.44  ft.-lb.     Ans, 
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EXAUPLB  4. — Find  the  volume  occupied  by  14  pounds  of  steam  at 
30  pounds  gauge  pressure. 

Solution. —  30  pounds  gauge  pressure  =  80  +  14.7  =  44.7  absolute 
pressure.  The  oearest  pressure  in  the  table  la  44  pounds,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  a  pound  of  steam  at  that  pressure  is  U.403  cubic  feet.  The 
volume  of  a  pound  at  4(1  pounds  pressure  is  11.018  cubic  feet.  0.403 
—  B.0I8  =.  .385  cubic  foot,  the  difference  in  volume  for  a  difference  ia 


pressure  of  2  pounds. 


:  .19^  cubic  foot,  the  difference  in  volume 


lor  a  difference  in  pressure  of  1  pound.  .1025  X  7  =  -135  cubic  foot, 
the  difference  in  volume  for  a  difference  in  pressure  of  .7  pound. 
Therefore,  B.403  -  ,13fi  =  9.298  cubic  feet  is  the  volume  of  1  pound  of 
steam  at  44."  pounds  pressure.  The  .i35  cubic  fool  is  subtracted  from 
9-403  cubic  feet,  since  the  volume  is  less  for  a  pressure  of  44. T  pounds 
than  for  44  pounds. 


9,a«8x  14  =  128.71 


I.  ft.    Ans. 


n  at  a  tempera- 


EXAMPLB  5. — Find  the  weight  of  40  cubic  feet  of  si 
ture  o(  254'  P- 

SoLUTiON.— The  weiglit  of  1  cubic  fool  of  steam  at  254.00S'.  from 
the  Uble,  is  .0T88U9  pound.  Neglecting  the  .002%  the  weight  of  40  cubic 
teet  is.  therefore, 

.078839  X  40  =  8.15350  lb.     Ans. 

Example  S. — How  many  pounds  of  steam  at  64  pounds  pressure. 
absolute,  are  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  300  pounds  of  water 
from  40°  lo  130°  F-.  Ihc  water  and  steam  being  mixed  together  ? 

Solution.— The  number  of  heat  units  required  lo  raise  1  pound 
from  40°  to  130'  is  130  -  40  =  90  B.  T.  U.  (Actually  a  little  more  than 
00  would  be  required,  but  the  above  is  near  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.)  Then,  to  raise  300  pounds  from  40'  to  130°  requires 
W  X  800  =  27.000  B.  T.  U.  This  quantily  of  heat  must  necessarily  come 
(rom  the  steam.  Now,  1  pound  of  steam  at  64  pounds  pressure  givea 
Up.  in  condensing,  its  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  or  905-9  B.  T.  U. 
But  in  addition  to  its  latent  heat,  each  pound  of  steam  on  condens- 
ing must  give  up  an  additional  amount  of  heat  in  falling  to  130*. 
Since  the  original  temperature  of  the  steam  was  296.905°  F,  (see  table), 
each  pound  gives  up  by  its  fall  of  temperature  296-805  -  130  =  166.005 
B.  T  U.    Therefore,  each  pound  of  the  steam  gives  up  a  total  of 

905,9  +  166.805  =  1,072.705  B.  T.  U. 


It  will,  therefore,  take  t- 

the  desired  result.    Ans. 


-25,17  lb,  of  steam  lo  accomplish 
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SXAMPLKS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  foot-pounds  of  work  are  required  to  change  42  pounds 
of  water  at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  88  pounds, 
absolute,  into  steam  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of 
105  pounds,  absolute  ?  Ans.  29,208,194.15  lb. 

2.  How  many  B.  T.  U.  are  required  to  convert  25  pounds  of  water 
at  82"  into  109.6  cubic  feet  of  steam  ?  Ans.  29,541.1  B.  T.  U. 

8.  Find  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  change  11  pounds  of 
water  at  82"  into  steam  at  100  pounds  absolute  pressure. 

Ans.  18,000.526  B.  T.  U. 

4.  Find  the  weight  of  712  cubic  feet  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
88  pounds,  gauge.  Ans.  81.689  lb. 

5.  How  many  pounds  Of  steam  at  47.8  pounds  pressiu'e,  gauge,  are 
required  to  raise  120  pounds  of  water  from  55"  to  160^  at  atmospheric 
pressure  ?  Ans.  12.091  lb. 

6.  Find  the  volume  of  19  pounds  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  62  pounds, 
gauge.  Ans.  105.952  cu.  ft. 
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A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS 
AND  EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  of  in  This  Volume 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
follow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
^iven  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having:  the  same  section  number  as  the 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(PART  1.) 


EXAMTNATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)     Wliiii  is  arithmetic  ? 
(a)      What  is  a  number  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  difference  between  a.  concrete  number 
and  an  abstract  number  ? 

(4)  Define  notation  and  numeration, 

(fi)  Write  each  of  the  following  numbers  in  words:  980; 
806;  28,264;  9,00fl,0-li;  850,317,002;  700,004. 

(6)  Represent  in  figures  the  following  expressions: 
Seven  thousand  six  hundred.     Eighty-one  thousand  four 

hundred  two.  Five  million  four  thousand  seven,  One 
hundred  eight  million  ten  thousand  one.  Eighteen  million 
six.     Thirty  thousand  ten. 

(7)  What  is  the  sum  of  3,390,  504,  **(i6.403,  3,074,  81, 
and??  Ans.  871,358. 

(6)  709  -f-  8,304,72.")  +  391  +  100,302  +  300  +  909 
=  what?  Ans.  8,407,336. 

(B)  During  a  12-hour  test  of  a  steam  engine  the  counter 
showed  the  number  of  revolutions  per  hour  to  have  been  as 
follows:  12.000,  12,444.  12.467,  12,52iS,  12,4H8,  12,590, 
12,«IU  12.5«fl,  12,576.  12,55S,  12,541),  12,532.  How  many 
revolutions  were  made  durinp  the  test  ?  Ans.  150.508  rev. 
S  I 
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(1(>)  Find  the  difference  between  the  following:  (a) 
60,902  and  3,338;  (/>)  10,001  and  15,339. 

Ans    ^^"^     *^'*'^^- 
{{/>)     5,338. 

(11)  (a)    70,9«8  -  32.fl76  =  ?      (*)    100,000-98,735  =  ? 

.         ( (a)     37,993. 

(12)  On  a  certain  morning  7,240  gallons  of  water  were 
drawn  from  an  engine-room  tank  and  4,780  gallons  were 
pumped  in.  In  the  afternoon  7,633  gallons  were  drawn  out 
and  8,075  gallons  pumped  in.  How  many  gallons  remained 
in  the  tank  at  night,  if  it  contained  3,040  gallons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  ?  Ans.   1,622  gal. 

(13)  Find  the  product  of  the  following:  (a)  526,387  X  7; 
(/;)  700,298  X  17;  (c)  217  X  103  X  67. 

( (a)     3,684,709. 
Ans.  }  (6)     11,905,066. 
(  (r)      1,497,517. 

(14)  If  your  watch  ticks  once  every  second,  how  many 
times  will  it  tick  in  one  week  ?  Ans.   604,800. 

(IT))  An  engine  and  boiler  in  a  manufactory  are  worth 
J§i.'5,24<).  The  buildinji^  is  worth  three  times  as  much,  plus 
ii'l/^oo,  and  the  tools  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  builcl- 
iiiij:,  plus  *i^s75.  (a)  What  is  the  value  of  the  buildinj^^  and 
tools  ?     (/;)  What  is  the  value  of  the  whole  plant  ? 

.         \  (a)     $34,089. 
"^-  )  {I?)      $37,1^35. 
(10)      Divide  the  following: 

(ff)   1m;-2,S4'^   by   H4;   (/O   39,7*28  by  03;   (c)   29,714  by  108; 


(./)    4()f),0H9  by  13r). 


Ans.  N 


i^r)  11,402.4047. 

(d)  030.003. 

(c)  275.1296. 

(t/)  3,008.0000. 


(11)     Suppose   that   in   one   hour  10  poimds  of    coal  are 
burned   per  square   foot   of   grate  area  in  a  certain   boiler, 
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and  that  9  pounds  of  water  are  evaporated  per  pound  of 
coal  burned.  If  the  grate  area  is  30  square  feet,  how  many 
pounds  of  water  would  be  evaporated  in  a  day  of  10  hours  ? 
Ans.  27.000  lb. 
(18)  If  a  mechanic  receives  tl,500  a  year  for  his  labor 
and  his  expenses  are  $988  per  year,  in  what  time  can  he 
save  enough  to  buy  28  acres  of  land  at  $133  an  acre  ? 

Ans.   t  years. 

(18)     Solve  the  following  by  cancelation : 

{a)  (73  X  *8  X28  X  6)  -^  (84  X  16  X  7  X  fi).     ' 

(*)    (80  X  80  X  fiO  X  16  X  14)  -^  (70  X  nO  X  24  X  20). 

(•20)     A    freight    train    ran    3^5    miles  in  one  week,   and 

3  times   as  far,  lacking   246   miles,  the  next  week;  how  far 

did  it  run  the  second  week  ?  Ans.  849  miles. 

(31)     If  the  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  is  10  feet  in 

circumference,  how   many  revolutions  will  it  make  in  going 

from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  the  distance  between  them 

^KlDg  354  miles,  and  there  being  6,280  feet  in  1  mile  ? 

^K  Ans.  11G,820  rev. 


ARITHMETIC 

(PART  2.) 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  is  a  fraction  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  terms  of  a  fraction  ? 

(3)  What  does  the  denominator  show  ? 

(4)  What  does  the  numerator  show  ? 

(5)  Is  ^  a  proper  or  an  improper  fraction,  and  why  ? 
(f))  Write  three  mixed  numbers. 

(7)  Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms: 
i>  iV»  A»  H-  Ans.   ^,  I,  J,  ^. 

(8)  Reduce  6  to  an  improper  fraction  whose  denomi- 
nator is  4.  Ans.  ^. 

(9)  Reduce  7|,  IS^^^,  and  10|-  to  improper  fractions. 

Ans.    V,  W,  ¥• 

(10)  How  many  feet  does  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine 
pass  over  in  a  week  of  6  days,  running  8^  hours  a  day,  if 
the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine  is  H  feet  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  160  ? 

Ans.   1,408,800  ft. 

(11)  i  +  |  +  |=?  Ans.  1. 

(12)  i  +  f  +  T«r=?  Ans.   H. 

(13)  42  4-31J+9^V=  ?  Ans.   83jV. 

§1 
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(14)  An  iron  plate  is  divided  into  four  sections;  the  first 
contains  29J  square  inches;  the  second,  50|  square  inches; 
the  third,  41  square  inches;  and  the  fourth,  69, ^  square 
inches.     How  many  square  inches  are  in  the  plate  ? 

Ans.   190|\-  sq.  in. 

(15)  What  is  the  difference  between  J  and  ^  ?  13  and  7,V  ? 
312 tV  a"^  "^'^^^''i  ?  Ans.  ^;  5^;  Sm 

(10)     Solve  the  following: 

(a)  35  ^  tV;     (*)    A  -  3;     (c)    V  -  9;     ('') 
{f)  15i-T-4f. 

Ans. 


V4'  - 

f{a) 

112. 

W 

A- 

(^) 

fl- 

('/) 

4i',. 

l(^) 

3f 

(17)  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  28  and  the  value  of 
the  fraction  is  I ;  what  is  the  denominator  ?  Ans.  32. 

(18)  Four  bolts  are  required,  2J^,  6  J,  3^^,  and  4  inches 
long.  How  long  a  piece  of  iron  will  be  required  from  which 
to  cut  them,  allowing  y\  of  an  inch  to  each  bolt  for  cutting 
off  and  finishing  ?  Ans.   18^^  in. 


ARITHMETIC. 


(PART  8.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  State  the  difference  between  a  common  fraction  and 
a  decimal  fraction. 

(2)  Reduce  the  following  fractions  to  equivalent  decimals : 
1,  h  VV,  tV(i>  and  .^^,  j^  .5. 

.875. 
Ans.  J  .15625. 
.65. 
.125. 

(3)  Write  out  in  words  the  following  numbers:  .08,  .131, 
.0001,  .000027,  .0108,  and  93.0101. 

(4)  What  is  the  sum  ofM25,   .7,   .089,   .4005,   .9,    and 
.000027?  Ans.  2.214527. 

(5)  Add  17  thousandths,  2  tenths,  and  47  millionths. 

Ans.  .217047. 

(6)  Work  out  the  following  examples : 

(a)     709.63 -.8514;    {i)  81.963^1.7;    (c)  18 -.18;   (d) 
1  -  .001 ;    {e)  872.1  -  (.8721  +  .008) ;     {/)   (5.028  +  .0073) 


-(6.704-2.38). 


Ans.  ^ 


§1 


f  (a)  708.7786. 

(*)  80.263. 

(c)  17.82. 

(i/)  .999. 

(e)  871.2199. 

(/)  .7113. 


For  notice  of  copyrig^ht,  see  page  immediately  fuUowing  the  title  page. 
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(7)  The  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  under  a  nest  of  steam 
boilers  during  a  week's  run  was  as  follows:  Monday.  (15.83; 
Tuesday,  tU.TO;  Wednesday,  »14.28;  Thursday,  »13.8:; 
Friday,  »U,98;  Saturday,  |il2.05.  What  was  the  cost  of 
the  week's  supply  of  coal  ?  Ans.   tSfi-SI. 

(8)  It  is  desired  tu  increase  the  capacity  of  an  electric- 
light  plant  to  l,5(tO  horsepower  by  adding  a  new  engine.  If 
the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  engines  already  in  use 
is  i82t,  311]^,  and  390J,  what  power  mast  the  new  engine 
develop  f  Ans.   310.  llf  H.  P. 

(9)  The  inside  diameter  of  a  H-inch  steam  pipe  is  6.06 
inches,  and  the  outside  diameter  is  6,62  inches.  How  thick 
is  the  pipe  ?  Ans.   .28  in. 

(10)  Find  the  products  of  the  following  expressions: 
(a)  . 013  X. 107;  (<^)  203  X  2.03  X  .-303 ;  (<■)  {2.7x31.85) 
X  (3.16  -  .316);  (rf)   (107.8  +  6.5il  -  31. »G)  X  1.742. 

f   (a)     .001391. 

(i)      83.65427. 

(f)     244.56978. 
I    (</)     143,507702. 

(11)  How  many  square  feet  of  heating  surface  are  in  the 
tubes  of  a  boiler  having  sixty  3-inch  tubes,  each  IH^  feet 
long,  if  the  heating  surface  of  each  tube  per  foot  in  length  is 
.738  square  foot  ?  Ans.  677-04  sq.  ft. 

(12)  Find  the  values  of  the  following  expressions: 

r  {'»)  37i. 

Ans.  \   (fi)     .75. 


Ans. 


87  +  8 


459  +  3a  I  (c)      210|. 

(13)  The  distance  around  a  cylindrical  boiler  is  166.85 
inches.  If  there  are  73  rivets  in  one  of  the  circular  seams, 
find  what  the  pitch  (distance  between  the  centers  of  any  two 
rivets)  of  the  rivets  is.  Ans.  a.317+in. 

(14)  A  keg  of  J'  X  2}'  boiler  rivets  weighs  100  pounds 
and  contains  133  rivets.     What  is  the  weight  of  each  rivet? 

Ans.  .75+ lb. 
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(15)  How  many  inches  in  .875  of  a  foot  ?       Ans.  10^^  in. 

(16)  What  decimal  part  of  a  foot  is  ^  of  an  inch  ? 

Ans.    .015625  ft. 

(17)  In  a  steam-engine  test  of  an  hour's  duration,  the 
horsepower  developed  was  found  to  be  as  follows  at  10-min- 
ute  intervals:  48.63,  45.7,  46.32,  47.9,  48.74,  48.38,  48.59. 
WThat  was  the  average  horsepower  ?  Ans.  47.75+  H.  P. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIOXS. 

[J(l)     What  is35?t  of  8,42Slb.?  Ana.  3,107  lb. " 

fj)     What  is  i:«of  «35,000?  Ans.  tliS. 

^8)     What  per  cent,  of  50  is  2  ?  Ans.  4:*. 

(4)  What  per  cent,  of  10  is  10  ?  Ans.   100;*.   , 

(5)  The  coal  consumption  of  a  steam  plant  is  5,500  lb.  per  1 
day  when  the  condenser  is  not  running,  or  an  increase  of 
15^  over  the  consumption  when  the  condenser  is  used.     How  ' 
many  pounds  are  used  per  diiy  whtn  the  condenser  is  run- 
ning ?  Ans.   4,78a.61  lb. 

(I!)  An  engineer  receives  a  salary  of  1950.  He  pays  H^ 
of  it  for  board,  12^^  of  it  for  clothing,  and  17;*  of  it  for 
other  expenses.     How  much  of  it  does  he  save  a  year  ? 

Ans.  $441.75. 

(7)  If  37^^  of  a  number  is  901,38,  what  is  the  number  ? 

Ans.   3,663.08.. 

(8)  The  speed  of  an  engine  running  unloaded  was  IJjf 
greater  than  when  running  loaded.  If  it  made  298  revolu- 
tions per  minute  with  the  load,  what  was  its  speed  running 
unloaded  ?  Ans.   :)()3.47  rev.  per  min. 

f^fl)     Reduce  4  yd.  2  ft.  10  in.  to  inches.  Ans,   178  in. 


h  Par  notlim  of  Eupmsii^  sec  puke  i 
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(10)  Reduce  3,722  in.  to  higher  denominations. 

Ans.   103  yd.  1  ft.  2  in. 

(11)  Reduce  764,325  cu.  in.  to  cubic  yards. 

Ans.   16  cu.  yd.   10  cu.  ft.   549  cu.  in. 

(12)  A  carload  of  coal  weighed  16  T.  8  cwt.  75  lb.  How 
many  pounds  did  this  amount  to  ?  Ans.   32,875  lb. 

(13)  Reduce  25,396  lb.  to  higher  denominations. 

Ans.  12  T.  13  cwt.  96  lb. 

(14)  What  is  the  sum  of  2  yd.  2  ft.  3  in.,  4  yd.  1  ft.  9  in., 
and  2  ft.  7  in.  ?  Ans.   8  yd.  7  in. 

(15)  From  a  barrel  of  machine  oil  is  sold  at  one  time 
10  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt.  and  at  another  time  16  gal.  3  qt.  How 
much  remained  ?  Ans.   4  gal.  1  pt. 

(16)  If  1  iron  rail  is  17  ft.  3  in.  long,  how  long  would 
51  such  rails  be  if  placed  end  to  end  ?  Ans.   879  ft.  9  in. 

(17)  Multiply  3  qt.  1  pt.  by  4.7.  Ans.   32.9  pt. 

(18)  A  main  line  shaft  is  composed  of  four  lengths  each 
15  ft.  5  in.  long;  one  length  14  ft.  Bin.  long;  and  one  length 
8  ft.  10  in.  long.  There  are  six  hangers  spaced  equally  dis- 
tant apart,  one  being  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  shaft, 
8  in.  from  the  ends.  What  is  the  distance  between  the 
hangers  ?  Ans.   16  ft.  9^  in. 

(19)  If  the  length  of  a  boiler  shell  is  18  ft.  11^  in.,  how 
many  rivets  should  there  he  in  one  of  the  longitudinal 
seams  if  it  is  a  single-riveted  seam,  supposing  the  rivets  to 
be  ]  \  in  between  centers  and  the  two  end  rivets  to  be  li  in. 
trom  each  end  ot  tne  Doiler  ^  '  Ans.    181  rivets. 
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EXAMINATION     QUESTK 

(1) 

What  is  the  square  of  108? 

Ans.  11,664.        ^^H 

(2) 

Find  the  fifth  power  of  9. 

Ans.  59,040.        ^^M 

(3) 

What  is  the  value  of  .0133'?        Ans. 

.0(XI0023.S2637.         ^^| 

H) 

Extract  the  square  root  of  90. 

Ans.                       ^^1 

(5) 

What  is  the  cube  root  of  92,416? 

,  ^H 

(6) 

Find  the  value  of  Vs02j81. 

^H 

(7) 

Whai  is  the  value  of  Vi* 

^H 

(8) 

Extract  the  square  root  of  .3364. 

Ans.                 ^H 

(9) 

Find  the  square  root  of  .78S4. 

Ans.  .88623.                    1 

{10) 

What  number  nmltiDlied  bv  itself  eouals  114.9184?                •  i 

Ans.  10.72.         ^H 

(11) 

Extract  the  square  root  of  3,486,784. 

Ans.                        ^H 

(12) 

Find  the  square  root  of  .00041209. 

Ans.  .0203.        ^H 

Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following; 

'■ 

(13) 

11.7:  13  ::  20  :  x. 

Ans.  22.22+.                   ' 

(U) 

(a)  20  +  7:10  +  8  ::  3:  r;   (A)   12": 

100'::4:.r.                          , 

K 

1  It)    2                        ^^^ 
^"^■l(*)   277.7+          ^1 

1 

i2 

^J 
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„5)     (.)  1  .  1;     (.)    i  .  A;    W  A  .  ^,     <„   1| 


=  ^;    (.)    ^^ 


150      600 


(a)  12. 

(d)  12. 

Ans.<   (r)  20. 

id)  180. 

(^)  40. 

(16)  If  a  piece  of  2-inch  shafting:  3i  ft.  long  weig:hs 
37.45  lb.,  how  much  would  a  piece  6}  ft.  long  weigh? 

Ans.  72.225  lb. 

(17)  If  a  railway  train  runs  444  miles  in  8  hr.  40  min.,  in 
what  time  can  it  run  1,060  miles  at  the  same  rate  of  speed? 

Ans.  20  hr.  41.44  min. 

(18)  If  a  pump  discharging  135  gal.  per  min.  fills  a  tank 
in  38  min.,  how  long  would  it  take  a  pump  discharging 
85  gal.  per  min.  to  fill  it?  Ans.  60iS^  min. 

( 19)  The  distances  around  the  driving  wheels  of  two  loco- 
motives are  12.56  ft.  and  15.7  ft.,  respectively.  How  many 
times  will  the  larger  turn  while  the  smaller  turns  520  times? 

^Ans.  416  times. 

(20)  If  a  cistern  28  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  deep  holds 
798  bbl.  of  water,  how  many  barrels  of  water  will  a  cistern 
hold  that  is  20  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep? 

Ans.  484 i  bbl. 


i  MENSURATION  AND  USE  OF 
LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


EXAMIXATIOX  QL^ESTIONS. 

.■^  =  5  ii  =  300 

/.■=  Ill  _r  =  12 

/  -  3.S  D=  130 

frork  out  the  solutions  to  the  following  formulas,  using   ' 
the  above  values  for  the  letters: 


(1)  (r  = 

I 

W  g--- 

(o)  If  o 


=  Vnr+T 


t^A  +  a  B-^  A 


Ans.   J'  =  4.06+. 


Ans.  A'  =  2*. 


If  one  of  the  angles  formed  by  one  straight  line 
meeting  another  straight  line  equals  153°  3',  what  is  the 
other  angle  equal  to  >  Ans.   27°  57'. 

(fi)  Draw  an  obtuse  angle,  a  right  angle,  and  an  acute 
angle,  State  the  name  of  each  angle  by  using  letters  to 
designate  them. 
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(7)  Draw  a  rhombus  and  then  draw  a  rectangle  having 
the  same  area. 

(8)  A  sheet  of  zinc  measures  11^  inches  by  2^  feet. 
How  many  square  inches  does  it  contain  ?     Ans.  346  sq.  in. 

(9)  How  many  boards  16  feet  long  and  5  inches  wide 
would  be  required  to  lay  a  floor  measuring  15  ft.  X  24  ft.? 

Ans.  54  boards. 

(10)  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  floor  plan  of 
an  electric-light  station.  From  the  dimensions  given,  cal- 
culate the  number  of  square  feet  of  unoccupied  floor  space. 

Ans.  2,059.08  sq.  ft. 


..ss^ 
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i 

I 


:^^ 
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Fig.  1. 


(11)  A  triangle  has  three  equal  angles;  what  is  it  called: 

(12)  If  a  triangle  has  two  equal  angles,  what   kind  of  a 
triangle  is  it  ? 

(13)  In  a  triangle  A  />  C  angle  A  =  23^  and  B  =  32°  3-2'; 
what  does  angle  T  equal  ?  Ans.    C  =  124""'  28'. 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


\i  A  1)=  10  inches,  A  B  =  U  inches, 
and  B  C  =  ISJ  inchts,  how  long  is  />  £,  D  £  being  parallel   < 
loBC7  Ans.  /?A  =  5.02fiin. 

(15)     An  engine  room  is  53  feet  long 
and  39  feet  wide.     How  many  feet  is  it 
from  one  corner  to  a  diagonally  oppo- 
site one,  measured  in  a  straight  line  ? 
Ans.   65  ft. 
(If!)     It  is  required  to  make  a  miter- 
box    in   which   to   cut    molding   to   fit 
around    an    octagon    post.      At   what 
^^^^le  with  the  side  of  the  bos  should  thi 
^^M  Ans,   67^°. 

^^^^?)     If  the  distance  between  two  opposite  corners  of  a 
^oeragonal  nut  is  2  inches,  what  is  the  distance  between  two 
opposite  sides?  Ans.   1.7334-  in, 

^(18)     In  the  accompanying  figure,  if  the  distance  .S  /  is 

t!  inches  and  //A'  18  inches,  what  is 
the  diameter  of  ihc  circle  ? 

Ans.   IS.S  in. 

(19)     How  many  revolutions  will  a 

73-inch     locomotive    driver    make    in 

going  1  mile  ? 

Ans.  280.112  revolutions.  J 


A   pipe   has   an  internal   diameter  of  6.0fi  inches;] 
the  area  of  a  circle  having  this  diameter  ? 

Ans,   28.8427  sq.  i 
How  long  must  the  arc  of  a  circle  be  to  contain  12°, 


I 

^^H^posing  the  radius  of  the  circle  to  be  i;  inches  ? 

^H  Ans.   1.25664  in. 

^^  (S2)     What  is  the  area  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  15  inches 

in  diameter,  the  angle  between  thu  two  radii  forming  the 

sector  being  12^"  i  Ans.   i).13S9  sq.  in. 

(23)     (rt)  What  would  be  ihe  length  of  the  side  of  a  square 

metal    plate   having   an   art-a   of    loa.SHUl    square   inches? 


k 
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{&)  What  would  be  the  liiameter  of  a  round  plate  having 
this  area  ?  (r)  How  much  shorter  is  the  circumference  uf 
the  round  plate  than  the  perimeter  of  the  square  plate  ? 

,  {a)     lO.lHKiin. 

Ans.  J  (/>)      111  in. 

((f)     l.ti38in. 

(24)     Find  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the  entire  surface  of 

a  hexagonal  column  13  feet  long,  each  edge  of  the  endsflf 

the  column  being  4  inches  long.  Ans.  $4.fi?74  sq.  ft 

(26)     Find  the  cubical  contents  of  the  above  column  In 

cubic  inches.  Ans.  a.98d.flii4S  cu.  in. 

(26)  Compute  the  weight  per  foot  of  an  iron  boiler  tube 
4  inches  outside  diameter  and  3.73  inches  inside  diameter, 
the  weight  of  the  iron  being  taken  at  .'2»  pound  per  cubic 
inch.  Ans.  6^  lb. 

(27)  The  dimensions  of  a  return-tubular  boiler  are  »s 
follows:  Diameter,  WO  inches;  length  between  heads,  16  feet; 
outside  diameter  of  tubes,  3J  inches;  number  of  tubes.  M; 
distance  of  mean  water-line  from  top  of  boiler,  IS  inches, 
(a)  Compute  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  in  cubic  feet. 
(*)  Determine  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  that  will  be 
required  to  fill  the  boiler  up  lo  the  mean  water  level. 

Ans   '("*     79.3  cu.  ft. 

'(A)     I.aiOgal.,  nearly. 
(21*)     The  length  of  the   circumference  of  the  base  of  a 
rone    is    lS.8+!tt;    inches  and  its  slant    height   is    10  inches. 
Find  the  area  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  cone. 

Ans.    122.5224  s<j.  in- 

(2ft)     If  the  altitude  of  the  above  cone  were   9  inches, 

what  would  be  its  volume  ?  Ans.  A4.8332  cu.  in- 

(30)  A  square  vat  is  11  feet  deep,  15  feet  square  atdte 
top,  and  12  feet  square  at  the  bottom.  How  many  gallons 
will  it  hold  ?  Ans.   15,058,39  gaL 

(31)  How  many  pails  of  water  would  be  required  to  M 
the  vat,  the  pail  having  the  following  dimensions:  Deptlii 
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11  inches;  diameter  at  the  top,  12  inches;  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  9  inches  ?  Ans.  3,627.28. 

(32)  Find  (a)  the  area  of  the  surface,  and  (d)  the  cubical 
contents  of  a  ball  22^  inches  in  diameter. 

Ans   \  ("^^     1,590.435  sq.  in. 
'  i{d)     5,964.1313  cu.  in. 

(33)  (a)  What  is  the  volume  and  area  of  a  cylindrical 
ring  whose  outside  diameter  is  16  inches  and  inside  diameter 
13  inches  ?  {d)  If  made  of  cast  iron,  what  is  its  weight  ? 
Take  the  weight  of  1  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron  as  .261  pound. 

Ans.  Weight  =  21  lb. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MFXHANICS. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 


(1)  Define  mechanics. 

(2)  Define  (a)  matter;   (6)  molecule;   {ft  atom. 

(3)  In  what  three  states  does  matter  exist  ? 

(4)  Explain  clearly  the  distinction  between  general  prop- 
erties uf  matter  and  special  properties  of  matter. 

(5)  Define  (ii)  motion;  W)  velocity;  (r)  imiform  velocity ; 
(</)  variable  velocity. 

(G)  Define  (a)  acceleration;  {d)  retardation;  {c)  average 
velocity. 

(7)  An  ocean  steamer  made  a  run  of  3,240  miles  in  6  days 
and  16  hours.  What  was  its  average  speed  in  miles  per 
hour?  Ans.  20i  mi. 

(8)  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  a  tour  around  the 
world  when  traveling  at  an  average  speed  of  3,000  feet  per 
minute,  assuming  the  distance  around  the  world  to  be 
25,000  miles  ?  Ans.   30  da.  13  hr.  20  min. 

(9)  How  do  we  recognize  the  existence  of  a  force  ? 

(10)  What  conditions  are  necessary  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  different  forces  on  different  bodies? 

(11)  State  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion. 

(la)     What  do  you  understand  by  the  terra  "inertia"? 
(13)      Define  (a)  dynamics;  {d)  statics. 
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(14)  Why  is  not  the  weight  of  a  given  body  the  same  at 
every  point  on  llic  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

(15)  Determine  the  mass  of  a  body  that  weighs  Si'i 
pounds  at  a  place  where ^  is  equal  to  33. 174.       Ans.   10.7S-f. 

(H;)  How  does  the  position  of  a  body  above  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  affect  its  weight  ? 

(17)  A  locomotive  weighing  30  tons  has  to  overcome  a 
constant  force  of  15  pounds  per  ton  when  it  is  in  motion. 
What  total  force  must  the  locomotive  exert  so  that  its  speeii 
may  increase  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second  ? 

Ans.  6,0471b, 

(18)  What  will  be  themomenturaof  the  locomotive  in  the 
preceding  example  when  it  has  attained  a  velocity  of  1  mile 
per  hour?  Ans.  3,786.3 Jb. 

(19)  Define  (a)  work;  (d)  power;  (c)  energy. 

(30)     What  horsepower  is  required  to  raise  a  body  weigh- 
ing 66,000  pounds  through  a  distance  of  80  feet  in  ^  hour! 
Ans.  Si  H.  P. 
(81)     A  body  weighing  6,432  pounds  is  moving  with  a 
constant  velocity  of  60  feet  per  second.     What  horsepower 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  body  to  rest  in  3  minutes? 

Ans.  3VrH.P. 
(33)     What  is  the  tangential  pressure  on  the  crank  of  SD 
engine  when  the  crank  is  on  either  dead  center  1 

(23)  What  is  friction  ? 

(24)  A  body  weighing  5,000  pounds  rests  on  a  horizontil 
surface.  In  order  to  slide  the  body  along  the  surface,  a 
horizontal  force  of  300  pounds  must  be  exerted.  What  is 
the  coefficient  of  friction  in  this  particular  case  ?     Ans.  .Of' 

(25)  A  crosshead  weighing  1,000  pounds  and  having 
bronze  shoes  slides  on  a  slightly  greased,  horizontal  wrooglil- 
iron  guide.  If  the  contact  area  of  the  bronze  shoe  is 
100  square  inches,  what  will  he  (n)  the  total  friction  and  (*) 
the  friction  per  square  inch  of  contact  surface  ? 

1(a)    IBOlb. 
1(5)     I,  tilt'. 


Ans. 
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(26)  What  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  ? 

(27)  Explain  the  method  of  finding  the  common  center 
of  gravity  of  several  bodies  whose  weights  and  the  dis- 
tances between  whose  centers  of  gravity  are  known. 

{'is)  Give  a  practical  method  of  determining  the  center 
of  gravity  of  a  solid  body. 

(29)     Define  (a)  centrifugal  force;  {d)  centripetal  force. 

(:j())  What  is  the  relation  between  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  of  a  revolving  body  ? 

(31)  A  body  weighing  10  pounds  revolves  at  a  speed  of 
60  revolutions  per  minute  about  a  point  li  feet  from  its  cen- 
ter of  gravity.  What  is  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to 
pull  the  body  from  the  point  about  which  it  revolves  ? 

Ans.  73.44  1b. 

(32)  Name  the  three  states  of  equilibrium  and  give 
examples  of  each. 

(3:i)  In  the  case  uf  a  body  at  rest,  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  the  forces  acting  on  that  body  ? 

(34)  How  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  forces 
acting  on  a  body  affected  hy  the  position  of  its  "line  of 
direction  "  with  respect  to  the  base  ? 


MACHINE  ELEMENTS. 


EXAMTN-ATIOX  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Define  (a)  lever;  {I/)  weight  arm;  (r)  force  arm; 
{(/)  fulcrum. 

(2)  What  is  the  condition  necessary  for  the  equilibrium 
of  the  lever  ? 

(3)  State  the  general  rule  that  expresses  the  relation 
existing  between  the  weight,  the  force,  and  the  distances 
through  which  they  move. 

(4)  What  must  be  the  length  of  the  weight  arm  in  order 
that  a  force  of  Vi  pounds  at  a  distance  of  30  inches  from  the 
fulcrum  will  raise  a  weight  of  100  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
weight  arm?  Ans.  3. 4  in, 

(5)  Into  what  two  classes  may  pulleys  be  divided  in  ref- 
erence to  their  construction  ? 

(6)  What  advantages  have  split  pulleys 
leys  ? 

(7)  Explain  how  a  crowned  pulley  tends 
slipping  off  of  the  belt. 

(8)  What  is  meant  by  "balancing  pulleys,"  and   how 
it  accomplished  ? 

(9)  Define  the  terms  "  driver  "  and  "  driven  "  as  appli 
to  pulleys. 


■  solid  pul- 


■ent  the 


J 
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(10)  Find  what  diameter  driver  will  be  required  vbkh, 

when  running  at  KOO  revolutions  per  minute,  will  cause  lie 
driven,  whose  diameter  is  6  inches,  to  run  at  1,800  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Ans.  18  in. 

(11)  What  must  be  the  speed  of  a  driver  12  inches  in 
diameter  in  order  that  the  driven,  whose  diameter  is  5  inches, 
may  make  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Ans.  66(i|  r<;v.  per  min. 

(12)  The  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  paWep, 
whose  diameters  are  6  feet  and  2  feet,  respectively,  is  40f«t. 
What  is  the  required  length  of  an  open  belt  ?        Ans,  93  it. 

(13)  A  single  belt  running  at  1,«50  feet  per  minute  is 
used  to  transmit  40  horsepower.  If  the  arc  of  contact  on 
the  small  pulley  is  120°,  how  wide  should  the  belt  be  ? 

Ans.  28  in. 

(14)  What  horsepower  will  be  transmitted  by  the  kit 
in  question  13  if  the  velocity  is  reduced  to  1,200  feet  per 
minute?  Ans,  29,3  H.  P. 

(15)  If,  in  question  13,  a  double  belt  were  substituted 
for  the  single  belt,  how  wide  should  it  be  ?  Ans,  80  in- 

(Ifi)  Which  side  of  a  leather  belt  should  be  in  conUCi 
with  the  pulley  face,  and  why  ? 

(17)  Should  rosin  be  used  on  a  belt  to  prevent  slippin(r? 

(18)  Give  the  causes  of  flapping  belts  and  their  rem- 
edies. 

(19)  State  the  different  methods  used  in  joining  belts. 
Which  of  these  makes  the  best  joint  ? 

(20)  What  precaution  should  be  observed  when  using 
rubber  belts  ? 

(21)  Define  the  terms  "driver"  and  "follower"  as 
applied  to  a  train  of  gear-wheels. 

(22)  In  Fig.  19.  if  the  diameter  of  A  is  90  inches,  that  ot 
F  30  inches,  and  if  B  has  12  teeth,  C  30  teeth,  D  20  teeth, 
and  B  36  teeth,  find  the  weight  that  a  force  of  50  pounds  at 
/"can  raise.  Ans.  tlTSlb. 
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r  pitch  ? 


(^)  diametral  pitch? 
forms  of  teeth  used  in 


(23)     What  is  (a)  circulai 
(34)     What  are  the  most  c 
ordinary  practice  ? 

(25)  What  advantages  have  involute  teeth  over  epicy- 
cloidal  teeth  ? 

{2C)     Find   the   pitch  diameter  of  a  gear-wheel  having 

'*^*   teeth  and  a  circular  pitch  of  1.153  inches.         Ans.  22  in, 

(27)     What  is  the  circular  pitch  of  a  gear-wheel  30  inches 

'*^   diameter  having  (iO  teeth  ?  Ans.   1.67  in. 

(^8)     What    is   the   over-all   diameter  of    a    gear-wheel 

**aving  80  teeth  with  a  diametral  pitch  of  8  ?      Ans.  lOJ  in. 

(^9)     Find  the  number  of  teeth  in  a  gear-wheel  whose 

•Outside  diameter  is  7J  inches  and  whose  diametral  pitch 

»s  8.  Ans.   58  teeth. 

(30)  What  distinguishes  a  fi.xed  pulley  from  a  movable 
PttHey  ? 

(31)  In  a  set  of  pulleys  there  are  fourteen  parts  of  the 
i'ot>c  supporting  the  load.  Neglecting  friction  losses,  what 
weight  can  a  force  of  150  pounds  raise,  when  applied  to  the 
fre«  end  of  the  rope?  Ans.  2,100  lb. 

(32)  How  does  friction  affect  the  force  required  to  raise 
*  given  weight  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  and  pulleys? 

(33)  In  a  block  and  tackle  having  eight  parts  of  the  rope 
^''^pporting  the  load,  what  probable  actual  force  is  required 
to  raise  1,500  pounds?  Ans.  312.5  1b. 

(34)  In  what  respect  is  the  Weston  differential  pulley 
block  better  than  the  ordinary  block  and  tackle  ? 

(35)  An  inclined  plane  is  70  feet  long  and  13  feet  high. 
What  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  will  be  required  to 
sustain  a  weight  of  600  pounds  on  the  plane  ?      Ans.   103  lb. 

(3fi)    What  weight  will  a  force  of  36  pounds  acting  paral- 
:  base  of  the  plane  be  able  to  sustain  on  an  inclined 
e  having  a  base  50  feet  long  and  a  height  of  15  feet  ? 

Ans.   120  lb.  J 
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(87)  What  18  the  probable  actual  weight  that  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  screw  jack  that  has  a  screw  H  inches 
in  diameter  with  8  threads  to  the  indi  if  aforoe  of  50  pounds 
is  applied  at  the  end  of  a  lever  SO  inches  from  the  riiaft  ? 

Ana.  MM-^lb. 

(88)  Define  (a)  velocity  ratio;  (t)  efficiency, 

(89)  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  screw  jack  oi  ques- 
tion 87  ?  Ans.  0^  per  cent. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Define  hydrostatics. 

(2)  How  can  it  be  proved  that  liquids  transmit  pressure 
in  all  directions  and  with  the  same  intensity  ? 

(3)  State  Pascal's  law, 

(4)  In  what  direction  does  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight 
of  a  body  of  water  act  in  a  vessel  in  which  water  is  con- 
tained ? 

(5)  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  if  the 
base  is  a  circle  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  height  S  inches,  and 
the  vessel  is  completely  filled  with  water  ?        Ans.  2,045  lb. 

(0)  State  the  law  for  the  upward  pressure  of  a  liquid  on 
a  horizontal  surface  submerged  in  the  liquid. 

(7)  Why  is  it  that  in  several  pipes  that  communicate  with 
one  another   and  that  differ  in  shape  and  size, 
stand  at  the  same  height  ? 

(8)  Why  is  if  that  water  issuing  from  a  hose  connected  to 
a  hydrant  cannot  be  made  to  spout  up  to  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  that  supplies  the 
hydrant  f 

(B)     Define  specific  gravity. 
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(10)  Calculate  the  weight  of  a  blcxrk  of  aluminum  whose 

volume  is  100  cubic  feet.  Ans.   15,605  lb. 

(11)  State  the  principle  of  Archimedes. 

(12)  Explain  how,  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  the  volume  of  an  irregularly  shaped  body  may 
be  accurately  determined. 

(13)  {a)  What  are  hydrometers?  (A)  Into  what  two 
classes  may  hydrometers  be  divided  ? 

(14)  A  single-cylinder  pump  feeds  a  boiler  through  a 
delivery  pipe  1  inch  in  actual  diameter.  The  piston  speed 
is  such  as  to  give  a  velocity  of  flow  of  400  feet  per  minute. 
How  many  gallons  of  water  can  be  pumped  into  the  boiler' 
in  1  hour?  Ans.  H79.2   gal. 

(15)  What  should  be  the  commercial  size  of  a  delivery 
pipe  from  a  duplex  pump  to  deliver  936  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  ?  Ans.    1  in. 

(10)  Why  is  it  important  to  have  as  few  bends  as  possible 
in  the  suction  pipe  leading  to  a  pump  F 

(17)  What  simple  experiment  proves  that  gases  tend  to 
expand  and  increase  their  volume? 

(18)  How  high  a  column  of  mercury  will  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  support  ? 

(Ifl)     How  c 
determined  ? 

(20)  How  high  a  column  of  a  liquid  whose  specific  gravity 
is  2.5  will  the  atmospheric  pressure  support  ? 

Ans.   163.8  iB. 

(21)  How  i.s  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  measured? 
iphere  decrease 


I  the  degree  of  the  vacuurr 


(22)     Why  does  the  pressure  of  the  ai 
as  the  elevation  above  sea  level  increases 


(23)     In  what  respect  i 
atmosphere  similar  to  tha 


the  action  of  the  pressure  of  the 
of  ihe  pressure  of  a  liquid  ? 
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{34}     How  does    the 


tension   of  a    gas  change   with  the   I 
change  in  volume  under  constant  temperature  i* 

(25)  Define  (fl)  gauge  pressure;   (A)  absolute  pressure. 

(26)  A  metallic  tube  closed  at  one  end  is  fitted  with  an 
air-tight  movable  piston.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  tube  is 
equal  to  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  What  will  be  the 
pressure  of  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the  closed  end  of 
the  tube  after  the  former  has  moved  toward  the  latter  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  J  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  temperature 
remaining  constant  ?  Ans.   73.5  lb,  per  sq.  in. 

{27)  Suppose  that  the  piston  in  the  tube  mentioned  in 
question  26  had  been  moved  toward  the  closed  end  until  the 
pressure  had  reached  147  pounds  per  square  inch.  What 
fraction  of  the  original  volume  would  the  compressed  air 
have  occupied  ?  Ans.   ^^^ 

{28)     In  pneumatics,  what  is  an  air  pump  ? . 

{29)  Can  a  perfect  vacuum  be  produced  with  the  air 
pump  ? 

{30)  Explain  the  operation  of  the  dashpot  of  a  Corliss 
engine. 

(31)  Explain  the  principle  of  operating  the  siphon, 

(32)  Suppose  that  two  vessels,  in  one  of  which  the  water 
stands  at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  other,  are  connected  by 
a  vSiphon  and  water  is  siphoned  from  the  vessel  in  which  it 
stands  at  the  higher  level  into  the  other  vessel,  What  will 
happen  when  the  water  in  each  vessel  reaches  the  same 
level  ? 

(33)  In  practice,  how  far  above  the  water  level  in  the 
vessel  from  which  water  is  siphoned  can  the  highest  point  of 
the  siphon  be  carried  ? 

(34)  {a)  What  is  a  pump  ?      (b)  Into   how  many  types 
may  pumps  be  divided  in  refereni 
{f)  Name  these  types. 


.1  their  mode  of  action  i* 
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(35)     Bxplain  the  principle  on  which  the  suction  pump 
acts. 

(88)    What  advantage  has  a  lifting  pump  over  a  suction 
pump? 

(87)  In  what  respect  does  a  force  pump  differ  from  a 
lifting  pump  ? 

(88)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  single-acting  and 
a  double-acting  force  pump  ? 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 


(1)  {a)  Define  stress,  (d)  Name  the  various  kinds  of 
stresses  to  which  a  body  can  be  subjected. 

{■i)  A  weight  of  i*,On()  pounds  rests  on  the  top  of  a  cubi- 
cal biock  of  wood  the  area  of  each  face  of  which  is  20  square 
inches.  What  is  the  unit  stress,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
to  which  the  block  is  subjected  ?         Ans.   iOfl  lb,  per  sq.  in. 

(3)  Define  (a)  strain;  (A)  elasticity;  (r)  elastic  limit. 

(4)  Taking  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron 
as  55,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  what  tensile  force  will 
rupture  a  wrought-iron  bar  whose  cross -sectional  area  is 
4  square  inches  ?  Ans.  230,000  lb. 

(5)  How  docs  annealing  improve  old  chains  ? 

(6)  Give  a  practical  method  of  determining  the  true  con- 
dition of  a  given  rope,  supposing  that  its  outer  surface 
appears  to  be  in  good  condition. 

(7)  (n)  On  what  does  the  safe  lifting  load  of  a  sling 
depend?  (d)  Explain  how  the  style  of  attachment  to  the 
hook  of  the  tackle  block  affects  the  amount  of  load  to  be 
raised. 

(8)  (a)  For  what  is  manila  rope  chiefly  used  ?  {b)  What 
is  the  object  of  lubricating  the  fibers  of  a  rope  ? 


STRENOTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


i' 


(fl)  In  general,  how  should  the  sine  of  the  pulley  compare 
with  the  size  of  inanila  rope  used  for  transmitting  power ' 

(10)  What  is  the  greatest  load  to  which  an  iron-wire  rope 
H  inches  in  circumference  should  be  subjected  ? 

Ans.   1,350  lb. 

(l  1)  What  should  be  the  circumference  of  a  steel-wire  rope 
under  a  maximum  working  load  of  16,000  pounds  ? 

Ans.  4  in.,  nearly. 

(!2)  How  does  the  strength  of  a  column  having  both  cinis 
flat  compare  with  that  of  columns  both  of  whose  ends  are  not 
flat  but  which  in  every  other  respect  are  similar  to  the  first 
column  ? 

(13)  Give  practical  examples  of  the  three  different  classes 
into  which  columns  are  divided  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  ends. 

(14)  What  is  the  safe  steady  working  load  that  a  cast- 
iron  column,  having  fixed  ends,  14  inches  in  diameter  and 
16  feet  high  can  sustain  ?  Ans.   1,291,480  lb. 

(1.5)  Would  you  consider  a  steel  piston  rod  6  inches  in 
diameter  of  sufficient  size  for  a  40-inch  cylinder  using  steam 
at  110  pounds  pressure  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

(16)  A  solid  yellow-pine  beam  14  inches  square  rests  on 
two  supports  12  feet  apart.  What  steady  safe  load  wiU  the 
beam  support  at  its  middle  point  ?  Ans.  18,547  lb. 

(17)  An  oak  beam  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep  is 
subjected  to  a  sudden  shearing  stress  of  10,  UOO  pounds  across 
the  grain.     Is  this  a  safe  load  for  the  given  conditions? 

(18)  What  should  be  the  area  of  a  wrought-iron  beam  M 
safely  support  a  sudden  shearing  stress  of  400,000  pounds? 

Ans.  91  sq.  in.,  nearly. 

(19)  What  do  you  understand  by  double  shear  ? 

(20)  What  is  the  use  of  countershafts  ? 

(31)  What  is  the  distinction  between  cold-rolled  shafting 
and  bright  shafting? 


(22)  How  is  bright  shafting  designated  commercially 
with  respect  to  size  ? 

(i'.i)  Why  is  it  good  practice  to  place  pulleys  for  trans- 
mitting or  receiving  power  as  near  the  bearings  of  the  shaft 
as  possible  ? 

(24)  What  horsepower  can  be  transmitted  from  a  steel 
shaft  8  inches  in  diameter  by  means  of  pulleys  between  the 
bearings  when  running  at  a  speed  of  80  revolutions  per 
minute  ?  Ans.  482  H.  P. 

(afi)  What  must  be  the  speed  of  a  4-inch  shaft  of  cold- 
rolled  iron,  having  no  pulleys  between  bearings,  to  transmit 
75  horsepower  ?  Ans.  76  rev. 

(2G)  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  running 
at  300  revolutions  per  minute  to  transmit  84  horsepower  by 
means  of  pulleys  between  its  bearings.  An«.   3  in. 

(27)  How  does  a  change  in  the  speed  of  a  shaft  aflfect  the 
amount  of  power  tranainitted  ? 

(28)  Does  a  high  tensile  strength  in  metals  necessarily 
imply  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  metal  to  safely  resist 
repeated  applications  of  sudden  stres.ses  ? 

(3fl)  What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  steel  rojK;  over  an 
iron  rope  ? 


ELEMENTS  OF 
ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 


P  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

{1)  Fig.  I  represents  a  helix  of  wire  around  which  an 
electric  current  is  supposed  to  be  circulating  in  the  direc 
tion  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Which  of  the  two  ends,  a  or  b,  is 
the  north  pole  of  the  solenoid  ? 
Why? 

(i)     What  will  be  the  sign  of  the- 
static   charge  developed   (^)   on   a 
glass  rod  when  rubbed  with  fur  ?  {p)  on  a  piece  of  sealing- 
wax  when  rubbed  with  silk  ? 

(3)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches  A  and  B  of 
a  derived,  or  shunt,  circuit  are  10. 2  and  14.1  ohms,  respect- 
ively. If  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is 
6-37  amperes,  what  is  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

i  2.96411  amperes  in  branch  A. 

'  3.4067  amperes  in  branch  B. 

In    a    closed    circuit,    the    resistance  between   two 


Ans. 


points   is  a.3   ohms. 
these  points  will  cause  : 


(rt)  What   current   flowing   between 
difference  of  potential  of  58.4  volts  ? 
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(i)  What  is  the  power  in  watts  dissipated  between  these  two 
points  ?     {c)  Give  its  equivalent  in  horsepower. 

/  (fl)     35.3913  amperes. 
Ans.  J  lb)     1,482.8521  watts, 

(  (f)      1.9877  horsepower. 

(5)  Fig.  11  represents  a  closed  circuit  consisting  of  a  vol- 
taic battery  Ji  and  two  conductors  X  and    K  connected  in 

series.  The  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  battery  is 
17.3  ohms,  and  the  sepa- 
rate resistances  of  the  con- 
ductors X  and  V  are, 
respectively,  8.2  and  11.3 
P'<^  "■  ohms.     What  is  the  total 

E.  M.  F.  in  volts  generated  by  the  battery  if  a  current  of 
.75  ampere  flows  through  the  circuit  ?  Find  the  difference 
of  potential  in  volts  between  a  and  i,  between  $  and  r,  and 
between  c  and  a. 

f  Total  E.  M.  F.  developed  by  battery  =  27.525  volts. 

.        I  Difference  of  potential  between  a  and  d  =  8.i75  volts. 

" '  1  Difference  of  potential  between  d  and  c  =  e.l6  volts. 

I  Difference  of  potential  between  c  and  a  =  14. 625  volts. 

(6)  A  voltaic  battery  whose  internal  resistance  is  36. 2  ohms 
is  connected  to  a  copper  wire  having  a  resistance  of 
21,7  ohms.  What  is  the  total  electromotive  force  in  volts 
generated  in  the  battery  if  a  current  of  .127  ampere  flows 
through  the  circuit  ?  Ans.  7.3533  volts. 

(7)  How  many  coulombs  of  electricity  pass  through 
a  circuit  in  2i  hours  when  the  strength  of  current  is 
8,32  amperes?  Ans.  C7, 392 coulombs. 

(8)  Given,  electromotive  force  =  112.5  voits  and  strength 
of  current  =  12.2  amperes;  find  the  power  in  watts. 

Ans.  1,372.5  watts. 

(9)  The  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  is  i3.2  ohms  at 
60°  F. ;  find  its  resistance  at  85°  F.  Ans,  45.5274  ohms. 
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(10)  The  separate  resistances  of  three  conductors  v^.  B, 
and  Care,  respectively,  37,  45,  and  72  ohms.  What  is  their 
joint  resistance  when  connected  in  parallel? 

Ans,  15.S383ohms, 

(11)  The  separate  resistances  of  four  conductors  A,  B,  C, 
and  /?are,  respectively,  3,  19,  72,  and  111  ohms;  find  their  J 
joint  resistance  when  connected  in  series.        Ans,  205  ohms. 

(13)     How  much  energy  m  joules  is  expended  in  a  closed 

circuit  during  IJ  hours  in  which  the  current  is  maintained 

at  14.2  amperes,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  being  8  ohms  ? 

Ans.  7,269,040  joules. 

(13)  In  Fig.  Ill,  the  difference  of 
potential  between  a  and  b  is  U.G  volts. 
If  the  strength  of  the  current  in  branch 
A  is  0,7  amperes  and  the  strength 
of  the  current  in  B  is  4.9  amperes, 
what  is  the  separate  resistance  of  each 
branch?  ftgih, 

.        {  The  separate  resistance  of  branch  A  =  1. 7313  ohms. 
I  The  separate  resistance  of  branch  B  =  2.3673  ohms. 

(U)  The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  battery  is  22,4  volts  and  its 
internal  resistance  is  13.4  ohms.  What  is  the  resistance  of 
an  external  conductor  connected  to  the  battery  when  the 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit  is  .43  ampere  ? 

Ans,  38.693  ohms. 

(15)  What  must  have  been  the  strength  of  current  in 
amperes  in  a  closed  circuit  through  which  368.423  coulombs 
of  electricity  passed  in  41  hours?         Ans.  32.7431  amperes. 

(16)  Find  the  work  done  in  foot-pounds  when  a  current 
of  2.4  amperes  flows  against  a  resistance  of  45  ohms  for 
50  minutes.  Ans.  573,324.48  foot-pounds. 

(17)  Given,  the  electromotive  force  =  525  volts  and 
strength  of  current  =  12,5  amperes;  express  the  number  of 
horsepower.  Ans.  S.7969  horsepower. 
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Ans. 


(ift)  (a)  How  many  watts  are  dissipated  by  a  current  of 
no  amperes  flowing  against  a  resistance  of  4.3  ohms? 
{6)  Give  its  equivalent  in  horsepower. 

j  (a)     50,8«0  watts. 

■  I  (/>)     68.1233  horsepower. 

(19)     If  tlie  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  round  copper  wire 

.1  inch  in  diameter  is  1  ohm,  find  the  resistance  of  2.000  feet 

of  square  copper  wire  .1  inch  on  a  side,      Ans.  1.5708  ohms. 

(aO)     Find  the  equivalent  of  54,200  watts  in  horsepower. 
Ans.  TH.HSil  horsepower. 

(21)  The  specific  resistance  of  mercury  is  37.15  microhms 
per  cubic  inch ;  find  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  round  column 
of  mercury  72.3  inches  high  and  .04  inch  in  diameter,  al 
33°  F.  Ans.  2.1368  ohms. 

(33)  The  total  E.  M.  F.  developed  within  a  battery  is 
45  volts  and  theinternal  resistance  of  the  battery  is  33  ohms; 
find  the  strength  of  current  flowing  when  the  battery  is  con- 
nected in  circuit  with  a  resistance  of  30  ohms, 

Ans.  .7143  ampere. 

(23)  An  E.  M.  F.  of  ,510  volts  is  consumed  in  an  electric 
receptive  device  and  a  current  of  34.3  amperes  is  flowing  in 
the  circuit:  calculate  the  power  in  watts  supplied  to  the 
receptive  device.  Ans.  12.393  watts. 

(24)  A  battery  of  twenty-four  cells  is  arranged  in  multi- 
ple-series as  shown  in  Fig.  IV.  There 
are  four  groups  of  six  cells  each, 
connected  in  series,  and  the  four 
groups  are  connected  in  multiple, 
or  parallel,  to  two  main  conductors 

:-<:  and  c\  If  the  E.  M.  F.  developed 
by  each  cell  is  1.5  volts,  what  will 
be  the  E.  M.  F.  indicated  by  the 
voltmeter  /'  M  when  its  binding 
posts  arc  connected  to  the  main 
conductors  c  and  c',  as  shown  in 
the  figure  ? 
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(26)     The    available    E.  M.  F.    developed    by  an    elec-tric  | 
source  is  250  volts  and  a  current  of  65.7  amperes  is  flow- 
ing from  it;  determine  its  output  in  horsepower, 

Ans.   33.0174  horsepower. 

(36)  Fig.  V  represents  a  horseshoe  electromagnet  M  \ 
around  which  is  wound  an 
insulated  conductor  c  c'  c" . 
If  a  current  circulates 
through  the  conductor  in 
the  direction  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  which  of  the 
two  ends,  a  or  b,  is  the  south 
pole  of  the  magnet  ? 

(37)  Give    the    names    of 

all  the  known  magnetic  sub- 
stances. Fig.  V. 

(38)  A  compass  C  is  placed  between  the  north  and  the 
south  poles  of  two  mag- 
nets, as  shown  in  Pig.  VI. 
Toward  which  pole  will 
the    north    pole    of     the 

>  compass    needle    tend   to 
Fig.  VI.  point,  and  why  ? 

(29)     A   compass   C  is   placed   alongside   a   bar   magnet 
opposite  the  neutral  line,  as  shown 

n  Fig.  VII.     Toward  which  pole    

tkp  man-riAt  ^.-Ju  i]ie  south  polc  1^^ 


of  the  magnet  nm  mc  :>..iiiii  j 
of  the  compass  needle  lend 
point,   and  why  ? 


Fit 


(30)  In  an  electromagnet,  Fig.  VIII,  the  coil  of  wire  is 
wound  around  an  iron  core  in  a  right- 
I  handed  spiral.  Through  which  end, 
a  or  b,  of  the  wire  must  the  current 
enter  in  order  to  produce  the  polarity 
as  represented  in  the  figure?     Why? 


I^^lU 
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(31)  The  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  lis  feet  6  Inches 
long  is  lOO.S  ohms;  calculate  the  resistance  of  11,7  inches  of 
the  same  wire,  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged. 

Ans.  .8736  ohin. 

(32)  The  resistance  of  a  German-silver  wire  is  91.6  ohms 
at  45°  P. ;  calculate  its  resistance  when  its  temperature  i^ 
72°  F.,  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged. 

Ans.  93.4048  ohnis- 

(33)  If  the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  is  .144  ohm  at 
87°  P.,  what  is  its  resistance  at  41°  F.,  other  conditions 
remaining  unchanged  ?  Ans.  .131  ohm. 

(34)  The  diagram,  Fig.  IX,  represents  a  particular  pattern 
of  resistance  box  for  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  with  battery  and 
galvanometer  circuits  properly  connected  for  taking  resist- 
ance measurements.     An  unknown  resistance  A'  is  connected 


^H  the  sa 

^^1        open  s 


to  the  terminals  r  and  fi.  After  adjusting  the  resistances  of 
the  same  by  withdrawing  the  plugs,  as  represented  by  ih( 
open  spaces  between  the  contacts,  the  galvanometei  shows 
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no  deflection  when  the  keys  k  and  k'  are  pressed  and  the 
battery  and  galvanometer  circuits  are  closed.     Under  these  j 
conditions,  what  is  the  resistance  of  X  ?         Ans.  7.23  ohms. 

(35)  The  total  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  a  closed  circuit  is  1 
36  volts,  the  internal  resistance  is  18  ohms,  and  the  external  ] 
resistance  is  24  ohms;  determine  the  strength  of  current  in  j 
amperes  flowing  in  the  circuit.  Ans.  .8571  ampere. 

(3fi)     A   current   of   2.7  amperes  is  flowing  in  a   closed  j 
circuit.     If  the  total  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  the   circuit   i 
12.6  volts,  what  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  ? 

Ans.  4.6667  ohms.  \ 

(37)  The  external  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  31.5^'J 
ohms  and  the  internal  is  11  ohms.  If  a  current  of  .8  ampere  J 
is  flowing  through  the  circuit,  what  is  the  total  E.  M.  F.  in  I 
volts  developed  ?  Ans.  34  volts,   j 

(38)  The  total  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  an  electric  source 
is  25(1  volts.  If  10  per  cent,  of  this  E.  M.  F.  is  required  to 
transmit  a  current  of  SO  amperes  to  and  from  a  receptive 
device  situated  600  feet  from  the  source,  («)  what  is  the 
total  resistance  of  the  two 'conductors,  and  {b)  what  is  their 
resistance  per  foot,  considering  each  to  be  600  feet  long  ? 

{a)     .3135  ohm. 

\b)     .00036  ohm  per  foot. 


Hsi 


Ans. 


19)  The  internal  resistance  of  a  battery  is  8.1  ohms  and 
the  total  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  it  is  24  volts.  What  is  the 
available  or  external  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  when  the 
circuit  is  completed  by  an  external  conductor  offering  a 
resistance  of  15.9  ohms  ?  Ans.  15.9  volts. 

(40)  The  separate  resistances  of  two  branches  A  and  B  of 
a  derived  circuit  are  1.2  and  2.2  ohms,  respectively.  If  the 
sum  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is  45  amperes,  what 
is  the  current  in  each  branch  ? 

(  The  current  in  branch  A  is  2ft.ll76  amperes. 

\  The  current  in  branch  B  is  15.8824  amperes. 
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(41)  (a)  What  is  a  kilowatt?  {d)  If  a  machine  has  a 
capacity  of  160  kilowatts,  what  is  its  capacity  in  horsepower  ? 

Ans.   {d)     201.072  horsepower. 

(42)  A  250-volt  dynamo  has  a  capacity  of  300  kilowatts, 
what  will  be  its  full-load  current  ?  Ans.  1,200  amperes. 

(43)  (a)  What  is  a  kilowatt-hour  ?  (6)  If  an  average  of 
40  amperes  flows  in  a  110-volt  circuit  for  9  hours  and  30  min- 
utes, what  is  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  expressed 
in  kilowatt-hours  ?  Ans.   (d)     41.8  kilowatt-hours. 
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QUESTIONS. 

substance  when   ' 


EXAMINATION 

(1)     What  are  the  effects  of   heat  on 
applied  to  it  ? 

(3)     What  do  you   understand   hy   the   temperature  of  a 

(3)  (a)  Define  the  term  British  thermal  unit.  (*)  Give 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  one  unit. 

(4)  Give  an  instance  of  work  being  changed  to  heat, 

(6)  Define  {a)  latent  heat  of  fusion;  (fi)  latent  heat  of 
steam;    (c)  specific  heat. 

(6)  It  requires  1.77  E.  T.  U.  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
10  pounds  of  glass  from  74"  to  73".  What  is  the  specific 
heat  of  glass?  Ans.   .177. 

(7)  One  thousand  pounds  of  steam  at  213°  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  through  a  building;  all  the  steam  is  condensed 
and  the  water  of  condensation  returns  to  the  boiler  at  a 
temperature  of  192".  If  the  heat  given  off  is  applied  to  a 
quantity  of  water,  how  many  pounds  will  it  raise  from  32° 
to  112"  ?  Ans.  13,325  lb. 

(8)  If  we  place  10  pounds  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
90°,  15  pounds  of  mercury  at  (iO",  and  2(1  pounds  of  alcohol 
at  40°,  together  in  a  vessel,  what  will  be  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  ? 

MoTB.— The  specific  heat  of  alcohol 

S" 


Ans. 
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(9)  If  a  number  of  substances  of  different  temperatures 
are  mixed  together,  how  does  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the 
mixture  compare  with  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  all 
the  substances  before  mixing  ? 

(10)  If  20  pounds  of  steam  at  212°  are  mixed  with 
400  pounds  of  water  at  55°,  what  will  be  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  ?  Ans.   108.47° 

(11)  How  does  change  of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  affect  its  boiling  point  ? 

(12)  Define  {a)  saturated  steam;  (d)  superheated  steam. 

(13)  Define  (rt)  heat  of  the  liquid ;  (^)  latent  heat :  (^)  to- 
tal heat;  (t/)  specific  volume;  (e)  density. 

(14)  How  many  B.  T.  U.  are  required  to  change  10  pounds 
of  ice  at  25°  into  steam  at  212°  ?       Ans.   12,935.28  B.  T.  U. 

(15)  What  is  the  difference  between  gauge  pressures 
and  absolute  pressures,  and  which  are  given  in  the  Steam 
Tables  ? 

(16)  How  many  foot-pounds  of  work  will  it  require  to 
change  40  pounds  of  water  at  90  pounds  gauge  pressure 
into  steam  at  the  same  pressure  ?         Ans.   27,428,172  ft. -lb. 


A  KEY  TO  ALL  THE  QUESTIONS 
AND  EXAMPLES 

Contained  in  the  Examination  Questions 

Included  in  this  Volume 


The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding lo  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding'  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 


I'er  to  a  question 
1  the  Instruction 
umbered  article, 
wer  the  question 


spond  with  the  questions.  When  the  a 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  give 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  lo 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupi)  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  lo  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  course. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  See  Art.  1. 

(2)  See  Art.  3. 

(3)  See  Arts.  6  and  6. 

(4)  See  Arts.  10  and  11. 

(5)  980  =  Nine  hundred  eighty. 
605  =  Six  hundred  five. 

28,284  =  Twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  eighty-four. 
9,006,042  =  Nine  million  six  thousand  forty-two. 
850,317,002  =  Eight  hundred  fifty  million  three  hundred 
seventeen  thousand  two. 

700,004  =  Seven  hundred  thousand  four. 

(6)  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  =  7,600. 
Eighty-one  thousand  four  hundred  two  =  81,402. 
Five  million  four  thousand  seven  =  5,004,007. 

One  hundred  and  eight  million  ten  thousand  one  =  108,- 
010,001. 

Eighteen  million  six  =  18,000,006. 
Thirty  thousand  ten  =  30,010. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  pa^^e  immediately  following^  the  title  page. 
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(7)     In  adding  whole  numbers,   place  the  numbers  to  be 

added  directly  under  each  other,  so  that  the  extreme  right- 

hand  figures  will  stand  in  the  same 

3890  column,  regardless  of  the  position  of 

6  04  those    at    the    left.     Add    the  first 

865  403  column  of   figures    at   the   extreme 

20  74  right,   which   equals  19  units,  or  1 

81  ten  and   fl  units.     We  place  9  units 

"^  under  the  units  column  and  reserve 

871S6fl     Ans,     1  ten  for  the  column  of  tens,  8  +  7 

-{-  9  +  1  =  as  tens,  orShundredsand 

6  tens.     Place  6  tens  under  the  tens  column  and  reserve 

3  hundreds  for  the  hundreds  column.     4-!-5-t-2  +  8  =  19 

hundreds,  or  1  thousand  and  3  hundreds.     Place  3  hundreds 

under  the  hundreds  column  and  reserve  the  1  thousand  for 

the  thousands  column,     2  +  6  +  3-|-l  =  ll  thousands,  or 

1  ten-thousand  and  1  thousand.     Place  the  1  thousand  in 

the  column  of   thousands  and  reserve  the  1  ten-thousand 

for  the  column  of  ten-thousands,     6  -|-  1  =  7  ten -thou  sands. 

Place  this  7  ten-thousands  in  the  ten-thousands  column. 

There  is  but  one  figure,  8,  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands 

place  in  the  numbers  to  be  added,   so  it  is  placed  in  the 

hundreds  of  thousands  column  of  the  sum. 

A  simpler  (though  less  scientific)  explanation  of  the  same 
problem  is  the  following  I  7  +  1  +  4-1-3  +  4-1-0  =  19;  write 
the  9  and  reserve  thel.  8  +  7  +  0  +  0  +  9  +  1  reserved 
=  26;  write  the  5  and  reserve  the  2.  0  +  4  +  5+2  +  2 
reserved  =  13;  write  the  3  and  reserve  the  1.  2  +  6  +  3  +  1 
reserved  =  11 ;  write  the  1  and  reserve  1.  6  +  1  reserved  =  7; 
vrite  the  7.     Bring  down  the  8  to  its  place  in  the  sum. 

(8) 
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(fl)  The  steam  engine,  during  the  lahour  test,  shoved  | 
that  the  number  of  revolutions  made  were  lfiO,608,  since  | 
12.G0O  +  12,444  +  12,467  +  12,528+12,4(}84- 13. 580+12.610  \ 
f- 18,589  +  12,676  +  12,658  +  12,546  +  12,532  =  150,508  rev. 

13  6  0  0  revolutions. 
12  4  4  4  revolutions. 
12  4  6  7  revolutions. 
12  5  2  8  revolutions. 
12  4  6  8  revolutions. 
12  5  9  0  revolutions. 
12  6  10  revolutions. 
12  5  8  9  revolutions. 
12  6  7  6  revolutions. 
12  5  5  8  revolutions. 

12  5  4  6  revolutions. 

13  5  3  3  revolutions. 


15  0  6  0  8  revolutions.     Ans. 

(10)     In  subtracting  whole  numbers,  place  the  subtrahend, 

or  smaller  number,  under  the  minuend,  or  larger  number, 

^H  /  \     6  0  9  6  2  ^'^  ^'^^^  ^^^  right-hand  figures  stand 

~  -  .  .  directly  under  each  other.     Begin  at 

the  right   to   subtract.     We  cannot 


33  38 
47634     Ans. 


subtract  8  units  from  2  units,  so  we 
take  1  ten  from  the  6  tens  and  add  it  to  the  2  units.  1  ten 
=  10  units,  so  we  have  10  units  +  3  units  =  13  units.     Then, 

8  units  from  12  units  leaves  4  units.  We  took  1  ten  from 
6  tens,  so  only  5  tens  remain.  3  tens  from  5  tens  leaves 
3  tens.     In  the  hundreds  column  we  have  3  hundreds  from 

9  hundreds  leaves  G  hundreds.  We  cannot  subtract  3  thou- 
sands from  0  thousands,  so  we  take  I  ten-thousand  from 
5  ten-thousands  and  add  it  to  the  0  thousands.  1  ten-lhousami 
=  10  thousands,  and  10  thousands  -|-  0  thousands  =  10  thou- 
sands. Subtracting,  we  have  3  thousands  from  10  thou- 
sands leaves  7  thousands.  We  took  1  ten-thousand  from 
5  ten-thousands  and  have  4  ten-thousands  remaining.  Sii 
there  are  no  ten-thousands  in  the  subtrahend,  the  4  in  the 
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Ehousands  culumn  in  the  minuend  is  brought  down  intci 
e  column  in  the  remainder,  because  0  from  4  leaves  4. 
(/')     1  5  3  3  fl 
I  I)  0  0  1 


Til) 


(a)     7  0  9  0  ft 

:!  -J  W  7  5 


5  3  3  8     Ans. 

{*)     10  0  0  0  0 
9«  7  3S 


1  -2  fi  5     Ans. 
in  the  tank  at  the  beginning  of  the 


3  7  9  9  3     Ans. 
(13) 
31)40  =  No.  of  gal 

day. 
4  7  8  0=  No.  of  gallons  pumped  in  during  the  morning. 

7  8  2  0  =  No.  of  gallons  in  the  tank  after  +,7S0  gsllons  were 

added. 
734  0  =  No.  of  gallons  drawn  out  during  the  morning, 
5  8  0=  No.  of  gallons  in  the  tank  at  the  beginning  of  the 
afternoon. 

8  (!  7  ft  =  No.  of  gallons  pumped  in  during  the  afternoon. 

9  3  6  6  =  No.  of  gallons  in  the  tank  after  8,f!75  gallons  were 

added. 
7  63  3  =  No.  of  gallons  drawn  out  during  the  afternoon, 
16  3  2  =  No.  of  gallons  remaining  in  the  tank  at  night.  Ans. 

(18)     In  the  multiplication  of  whole  numbers,  place  the 

multiplier  under  the  multiplicand  and  multiply  each  term 

.  of  the  multiplicand  by  each  term  of  the  multiplier,  writing 

the  right-hand  figure  of  each  product  obtained  under  the 

term  of  the  multiplier  which  produces  it. 

(a)        5  3  6  3  8  7  7  times  7  units  =  49  units,  or 

7  4  tens  and  fl  units.     We  write 

the  9  units  and  reserve  the 
4  tens.  7  times  8  tens  =  5fi  tens 
56  +  4  tens  reserved  =  60  tens,  or  6  hundreds  and  0  tens. 
Write  the  0  tens  and  reserve  the  6  hundreds.  7x3  hun- 
dreds =81  hundreds;  31+6  himdreds  reserved  =2T  hun- 
dreds, or  3  thousands  and  7  hundreds.  Write  the  7  hun- 
dreds  and    reserve    the    ti   thousands.     7x6  thousands 


3  6  84709 
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a  thousands;    42 -|- 2  ihwusands   reserved  =  44  thousands, 
or  i  ten-thousands  and  4  thousands.     Write  the  4  thousands 
and    reserve    the   4   ten-thousands.      7x2    ten-thousands 
=  14 ten-thousands;  14  -j-  4  len-thousands  reserved  =  18 ten- 
thousands,    or   1    hundred-thousand   and   8   ten-thousands.   ( 
Write   the   8   ten-thousands   and   reserve    the   1    hundred- 
thousand.  7  X  6  hundred-thousands  =35 hundred-thousands; 
35  +  1  hundred-thousand  reserved  =  3ti  hundred-thousands,  I 
Since  there  are  no  more  figures  in  the  multiplicand  to  be  I 
multiplied,  we  write  the  36  hundred -thousands  in  the  prod- 
uct.    This  completes  the  multiplication. 

A  simpler  (though  less  scientific)  explanation  of  the  same  I 
problem  is  the  following: 

7  times  7  =  49 ;  write  the  9  and  reserve  the  4.     7  times  J 

8  =  56 ;  56  -)-  4  reserved  =  60 ;  write  the  0  and  reserve  the  6 

7  times  3  =  31;  21-1-6  reserved  =  27;  write  the  7  and  j 
reserve  the  2.  7  X  6  =  42 ;  42  +  3  reserved  =  44 ;  write  the  ] 
4  and  reserve  4.  7  X  2  =  14 ;  14  -}-  4  reserved  =  18 ;  write  | 
the  8  and  reserve  1.  7  X  5  =  35;  35  -[-  1  reserved  = 
write  the  36. 

In   this   fase  the  multipliei 

1{i)      7  0  0  2  9  8  jjj-  „„,-f^^  or  1  /(■«  and  7  umts,  so  J 

I  ^  '  that  the  product  is  obtained  by  I 

I     4902086  adding     two     partial     products, 

I     7  0  0  3  9  8  namely,    7  X  700,298    and   10  X   ' 

I—--  ^  , — —■     ,  700,298.     The  actual  operation  is  I 

ll  1 9  0  6  0  0 «    Ans.         Jt         ^       t  u  ' 

W  performed  as  follows : 

P  times  8  =  5(> ;  write  the  6  and  reserve  the  6.     7  times 

9  =  63 ;  63  +  5  reserved  =  68 ;  write  the  8  and  reserve  the  6. 

7   times  2  =  14;    14  +  6   reserved  =  20;    write    the   0    and  ] 
reserve   the   3.     7   times  0  =  0;    0+2  reserved  =  2;  write  ] 
the    2.      7   times  0  =  0;    0  +  0  reserved  =  0;    write  the    0. 
:  times  7  =  49;  49  +  0  reserved  =  49;  write  the  49. 

To  multiply  by  the  1   ten  we  have   1  ten  times  8  units  ' 
=  8  tens  and  0  units.     We  do  not  write  ilie  0  units,  but  write  , 
the  8  tens  under  the  8  tens  in  the  first  partial  product  above. 
We     next     multiply    1    ten   and   9   lens  =  90   tens  =  H  hun- 
dreds +  0  tens;  write  the  U  hundreds  under  the  0  hundreds 


of  the  first  partial  product  above.  Again,  1  ten  times 
2  hundreds  =  2  thousands ;  write  the  2  thousands  under  the 
2  thousands  above.  1  ten  times  0  thousands  =  0  ten- 
thousands;  write  the  0  in  the  ten-thousands  place.  1  ten 
times  0  ten-thousands  =  0  hundred-thousands;  write  the  0 
in  the  hundred-thousands  place.  I  ten  times  7  hundred- 
thousands  =  7  millions;  write  the  7  in  the  millions  place. 
This  completes  the  second  partial  product.  Add  the  two 
partial  products;  their  sum  equals  the  entire  product, 
(f)  2  17  Multiply   any   two  of   the   numbers 

10  3        together,  and   multiply  their  product 


65  1 
000 

2ir 


by  the  third  i: 


mbcr. 


J 


14  9  7  8  17     Ans. 


(U)  If  your  watch  ticks  every  second,  to  find  how  many 
times  It  ticks  in  1  week,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  number  of 
seconds  in  1  week. 

0  0  seconds  —  1  minute. 
6  0  minutes  —  1  hour. 
3  C  0  0  seconds  =  1  hour. 
a  i  hours  =  1  day. 
1440O 
7200 

8  0  4  0  0  seconds  =  I  day. 
t  days  =  1  week. 


6  0  4  8  0  'O  seconds  in  1  week,  or  the  number  of  times  that 
your  watch  ticks  in  a  week.     Ans, 

{15)  (a)  If  an  engine  and  boiler  are  worth  #3,246,  and 
the  building  is  worth  three  times  as  much,  plus  #1,200,  then 
the  building  is  worth 
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3  times 


9738 
plus    12  0  0 

$10  9  3  8  =  value  of  building. 
If  the  tools  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  building,  plus 
$1,875,  then  the  tools  are  worth 

f  10  938 

2 


21876 
plus        18  7  5 


$23751  =  value  of  tools. 

Value  of  building  =      10  9  3  8 
Value  of  tools         =     2  3  7  5  1 

$34689  =  value  of  the  building 
(d)     Value  of  engine  and  tools.     Ans. 

and  boiler  =         3  2  4  6 
Value  of  build- 
ing and  tools  =      3  4  6  8  9 

$  3  7  9  3  5  =  value    of    the    whole 

plant.  Ans. 

(16)  (a)   8  4  )  9  6  2  8  4  2.0  0  0  0  ( 1  1  4  6  2.4  0  4  7+ 

8  4      '  Ans. 

r22 

84 


388 
336 


524 

504 


202 
168 


340 
336 


400 
336 


640 

588 
52 
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84  is  contained  once  in  Viii.  Place  I  as  the  first  figure  in 
the  quotient  and  multiply  the  divisor  84  by  it.  Subtract 
the  product,  which  is  84,  from  96,  leaving  a  remainder  of 
12.  Bring  down  the  next  figure  in  the  dividend,  which  is  8, 
and  annex  it  to  12,  making  a  new  dividend  of  li'i. 

84  is  contained  in  122  once.  Place  1  as  the  second  figure 
in  the  quotient  and  multiply  the  divisor  84  by  it.  Subtract 
the  product  (84)  from  122,  leaving  a  remainder  of  38.  Bring 
down  the  next  figure  in  the  dividend,  which  is  8,  and  annw 
it  to  38,  making  a  new  dividend  of  388. 

84  is  contained  in  388  4  times.  Place  4  as  the  third  figure 
in  the  quotient  and  multiply  the  divisor  84  by  it.  The  prod- 
uct is  330.  Subtract  the  product  from  388,  leaving  a 
remainder  of  52.  Bring  down  the  next  figure,  which  is  1, 
and  annex  it  tn  52,  making  a  new  dividend  of  524. 

84  is  contained  in  524  6  times.  Place  ti  as  the  fourth  figure 
in  the  quotient.  Multiply  the  divisor  84  by  it  ajid  subtract 
the  product  (504)  from  624,  leaving  a  remainder  of  20.  Bring 
down  the  next  figure,  which  is  2,  and  annex  it  to  30,  majang 
a  new  dividend  of  202. 

84  is  contained  in  202  3  times.  Place  2  as  the  fifth  (^ure 
in  the  quotient.  Multiply  the  divisor  84  by  it  and  subtract 
the  product  (IfiS)  from  202,  leaving  a  remainder  of  34.  U 
it  is  desired  to  carry  the  quotient  to  4  decimal  places,  aniwi 
4  ciphers  to  the  dividend  and  continue  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  quotient  point  off  as  many  decimal  places  as  there  ut 
ciphers  annexed,  or,  in  this  case,  4  decimal  places, 

(*)  0  3  )  3  it  T  a  8,0  0  (1  (  i;  3  O.li  0  3-f     Ans. 

3T  8 
19  2 

1  se   - 

3  8  0* 

37  8 

iTo 

1  8» 
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■•63  is  not  contained  in  :iH,  so  we   place  a  cipher  in  the  ] 
quotient  and  bring  down  the  next  figure  in  the  dividend, 
which  is  a  cipher  that  has  been  annexed,  making  a  new  divi- 
dend of  380.     03  is  contained  in  380  6  times,     fi  X  63  =  378. 
Subtracting   378   from   380   leaves   2.     Bringing  down  the 
next  figure"  in  the  dividend,  we  have  20  for  a  new  dividend. 
f>3  is  not  contained  in  20,  so  we  place  a  cipher  in  the  quo- 
tient and  bring  down  the  next  cipher  in  the  dividend,  making  ■ 
a  new  dividend  of  200.     G3  is  contained  3  times  in  200, 
H(f)    108)29714.0000(2  75.1290     Ana. 
216 
811      {^/)    1  36)4060H9.000O{30O8.(l66a 
766  405  Ans.  j 


554 

108D" 

540 

1080 

140 

90  0 

108 

810 

32  0 

ftOi 

210 

81' 

104  0 

»i 

873 

8 

3  3 

•135  is  not  contained  in  10,  so  we  place  a  cipher  as  the   ' 
second   figure  in  the   quotient.     Bringing   down   the   next  I 
figure,  8,  and  annexing  it  to  10,  we  have  a  new  dividend  of  | 
108.     135  is  not  contained  in  108,  so  we  place  a  cipher  as  [ 
the  third  figure  in  the  quotient  and  bring  down  the  next  ^ 
figure  in  the  dividend,  or  9,  and  annex  it  to  108,  making  a  ' 
new  dividend  of  1,089.     135  is  contained  in  1,089  8  times. 
Write  8  as  the  fourth  figure  in  the  quotient.     Multiply  135 
by  8  and  subtract  the  product   (1,080)   from  1,089,  which   | 
leaves  a  remainder  of  SI.      Bring  down  the  next  figure  in  the 
dividend,  which  is  a  cipher  that  has  been  annexed,  and  annex 
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it  to  the  remainder  9,  making  a  new  dividend  of  'JO.  As  135 
is  not  contained  in  PO,  we  place  a  0  in  the  quotient  and 
bring  down  another  cipher  from  the  dividend,  making  a  new 
dividend  of  900.  135  is  contained  in  900  0  times.  Write  6 
as  the  next  figure  in  the  quotient,  multiply  135  by  6,  and 
subtract  the  product  (810)  from  900,  which  leaves  a 
remainder  of  90.  Bring  down  the  next  figure  (0)  in  the 
dividend  and  annex  it  to  the  remainder  90,  making  a  new 
dividend  of  900.  135  is  contained  in  900  6  times.  Place  !• 
as  the  next  figure  in  the  quotient  and  multiply  the  divisor 
by  it.  It  is  plain  that  each  succeeding  figure  of  the  quotient 
will  be  C.  Point  off  /our  decimal  places  in  the  quotient, 
since  four  ciphers  were  annexed. 

(17)  If  in  1  hour  10  pounds  of  coal  are  burned  for  e\'cry 
square  foot  of  grate  area  and  9  pounds  of  water  are  evapo- 
rated for  every  pound  of  coal  burned,  then  in  1  hour  there 
would  be  9  X  10  or  90  pounds  of  water  evaporated  for  1  sq.  ft. 
of  grate  area;  and  since  the  grate  area  is  30  sq.  ft.,  ihe 
amount  of  water  evaporated  would  be  30  x  90  =  2,700  lb. 
Since  2, TOO  lb.  of  water  are  evaporated  in  1  hour,  in  a  day 
of  10  hours  there  would  be  10  X  2,700  lb.,  or  27,000  lb.  of 
water  evaporated. 

(18)  If  a  mechanic  earns  tl,500  a  year  and  his  expenses 
are  *968  per  year,  then  he  would  save  $1500  —  $908,  or 
♦533  per  year. 


J53-3 

If  he  saves  «53a  in  1  year,  to  save  83,724  it  would  take  as 

many  years  as  <532  is  contained  times  in  t3,724,  or  7  yeais, 

532)37  2  4(7  years.     Ans. 

3724 


(19)      {a)   (73  X  48  X  28  X  6)  -i-  (34  X  15  X  7  X  6). 
Placing  the  numerator  over  the  denominator,  the  prob] 
becomes 
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78  X  48  X  88  X  5 
84  X  15  X  r  X  « 


=  ? 


The  5  in  the  numerator  and  15  in  the  denominator  are 
both  divisibU  Ly  5,  since  5  divided  by  5  equals  1  and  15 
divided  by  5  equals  3.  Cross  off  the  5:  also  cross  off  the 
16  and  write  the  3  under  it.     Thus, 

»  72  X  48  X  28  X  A  _ 

84  X  W  X  7  X  6 

t%  in  the  numerator  and  84  in  the  denominator  are  divisible 
by  13,  since  72  divided  by  12  equals  G  aad  84  divided  by  13 
equals  7-     Cross  off  the  Tl  and  write  the  6  oi-er  it;   also, 
cross  offxhti  84  and  write  the  7  under  it.     Thus, 
6 

7iJ  X  48  X  28  X  g  ^ 
?4  X  ;^  X  7  X  6 
7        8 
Again,  28  in  the  numerator  and  7  in  the  denominator  are 
divisible  by  7,  since  28  divided  by  7  equals  4  and  7  divided 
by  7  equals  1.     Cross  offth^  28  and  write  the  4  over  it;  also, 
cross  off  tiic7.     Thus, 

►  6  4 

i;;  X  48  X  jig  X  ^  „ 
Mx?«xrx6" 

7        3 
Again,  48  in  the  numerator  and  6  in  the  denominator  are 
divisible  by  6,  since  48  divided  by  6  equals  8  and  (i  divided  by 
6  equals  1,     Cross  off  the  48  and  write  the  8  over  it;  also, 
a-oss  off  the  6.     Thus. 

»6        8        4 
7iZ  X  jtg  X  gg  X  ?  ^ 
ft*  X  ;^  X  ;  X  ? 
7       8 
Again,  6  in  the  numerator  and  3  in  the  denominator  are 
divisible  by  3,  since  6  divided  by  3  equals  3  and  3  divided  by 
3  equals  1,     Cross  off  the  6  and  write  the 'i  over  it;  also,  cross 
flythe  3.     Thus, 
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7        ? 

Since  there  art;  ui>  tn'o  remaining  numbers  {one  in  the 
numerator  and  one  in  the  denominator)  divisible  by  a»y 
number  except  1,  without  a  remainder,  it  is  impossible  to 
cancel  further. 

Multiply  all  the  uneattceled  numbers  in  the  numerator 
together  and  divide  their  product  by  the  product  of  all 
the  uncanceled  numbers  in  the  denominator.  The  result 
will  be  the  quotient.  The  product  of  all  the  uneaneeUd 
numbers  in  the  numerator  equals  3  X  8  X  4  =  04 ;  the  product 
of  all  the  uncanceled  numbers  in  the  denominator  equals". 

■     Hence      72  X  4^  X  'jg  X  ^  _  2  X  8  X  4  _  64  ^ 
7         ? 
(*)     (80  X  60  X  50  X  IC  X  14)  -J-  (70  X  50  X  34  X  20). 
Placing  the  numerator  over  the  denominator,  the  problem 


0  X  60  X  50  X  16  X  14 
70  X  50  X  24  X  20 


=  ? 


The  60  in  the  numerator  and  70  in  the  denominator  are 
both  divisible  by  10,  since  50  divided  by  10  equals  5  and  1^ 
divided  by  10  equals  7.  Cross  off  the  60  and  write  the  S 
over  it ;  also,  cross  off  the  70  and  write  the  7  under  it.     Thus, 

5 
8QX6QX  ^gXl6xl4_ 
;0  X  SO  X  24  X  20      ~ 

7 
Also,  80  in  the  numerator  und  20  in  the  denominator  at* 
divisible  by  20,   since   80   divided   by   20  equals  4  and  20 
divided  by  20  equals  1.     Cross  off\\iz.  80  and  write  thc4«/'' 
it;  also,  cross  off  the  20.     Thus. 
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70  X  5(1  X  S4  X  i 

7 


Again,  10  in  the  nuraeratur  and  H  in  the  denominator  are 

divisiblf  by  8,  since  16  divided  by  8  equals  3  and  %\  divided 

by  8  equals  3.     Cross  off  the  10  and  write  the  2  oirr  \t; 

also,  cross  off  the  24  and  write  the  3  itndi-r  it.     Thus, 

4  5        2 

^P  X  60  X  gp  X  ;0  X  14  ^ 

70  X  50  X  5^4  X  p 

7  3 

Again,  fiO  in  the  numerator  and  50  in  the  denominator 

are   divisible  by  10,  since   00   divided   by   in  equals  6  and 

50  divided  by  10  equals  5.      Cross  off  \.h.^  tiO  and  write  the  ('. 

over  it;  also,  cross  off  the  50  and  write  the  5  under  it.    Thus, 


t  X  ;ti  X  14  _ 


70  X  ^0  X  ;ij*  X  ;z(i 

7        5" 


The  14  in  the  numerator  and  7  in  the  denominator  are 
divisible  by  7,  since  1 4  divided  by  7  equals  2  and  7  divided  by 
7  equals  1.  Cross  off  the  14  and  write  the  'I  ii'fr  it;  also, 
cross  off  the  7.     Thus, 

*4        «        .'".        2        2 
H0  X  #  X  ,'i0  X  j^  X  ;4  _ 
70  X  30  X  i4  X  20 
7       5       3 
The  5  ill  the  numerator  and  5  in  the  denominator  are 
divisible  by  5,  since  5  divided  by  5  equals  1.     Cross  off  the 
5  of  the  dividend;  aiso,  cross  off  the  5  of  the  divisor.     Thus, 
4        6        fi        2        2 

70  X  50  X  24  X  ?0      ~ 
7        ?        3 
The  6  in  the  numerator  and  3   in   the  denominator  are 
divisible  by  3,  since  (l  divided  by  3  equals  2,  and  3  divided 
by  3  equals  I.      Cross  off  the  *j  and    place  2  over  it;    also, 
cross  off  the  3.     Thus, 
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2 
4      f       «       2       2 

2 

(20)    If  the  freight  train  ran  86ff  miles  in  <Mie  week,  and 

8  times  as  far,  lacking  S46  miles  the  next  week,  then  it  ran 

(8  X  865  miles)  —  346  mUes,  or  849  miles  the  second  week. 

Thus, 

866 

8 

1095 
-    »46 


8  4  9  miles.    Ans. 

(21)  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsbttrg  is 
354  miles.  Since  there  are  5,280  feet  in  1  mile,  in  854  miles 
there  are  854  X  5,280  feet,  or  1,869,120  feet.  If  the  driving 
wheel  of  the  locomotive  is  16  feet  in  circumference,  in  going 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  1,869,120  feet, 
it  will  make  1,869,120  -t-  16,  or  116,820  revolutions. 

10)1869120(116820  rev.     Ans. 
16 


26 

1  6 

109 

96 

1  31 

128 

32 
32 
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^)  See  Art.  1. 

gS)  See  Art.  6. 

|i)  See  Art.  3. 

1^4)  See  Art.  3. 

(5)  V  is  an  improper  fraction,  since  its  numerator  13  is 
greater  than  its  denominator  8. 

(6)  H;  14i»„:  85A. 

(7)  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  means  to 
change  its  form  without  changing  its  value.  In  order  to 
do  this,  we  must  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
the  same  number  until  we  can  no  longer  find  any  number 
(except  1)  which  will  divide  both  of  these  terms  without  a 
remainder. 

To  reduce  the  fraction  4  to  its  lowest  terms,  we  divide 
both   numerator  and   denominator  by   4  and  obtain   as   a 

^-7-4 

ie+4 

-^4_2-^2_        32-=-8_4-h4_ 


result   the   fraction   i.     Thus, 


nilarly.  - 


m 


38  ^  4      8  -r-  i 


'  64-^  8 


I)    When  the  denominator  of  any  number  is  not  expressed, 
it  is  understood  to  be  1,  so  that  \  is  the  same  as  C  -;- 1,  or  6. 

For  DoUce  »l  copyrlgbt.  see  pa^e  Immedlawly  fnllawlaB  Uia  Cttl<  pac*. 
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To  reduce  ^  to  an  improper  fraction  whose  denoroini 
i,  we  must  multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
:wme  number  which  will  make  the  denominator  of  6  equal 
to  i.     Since   the   denominator  is  1,   by  multiplying  both 


5X4 


y ,  which  has  the  same 


value  as  6,  but  has  a  different  form. 

(fi)  In  order  to  reduce  a  mixed  number  to  an  improper 
fraction,  we  must  multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  and  add  the  numerator  of  the  fraction 
to  the  product.  This  result  is  the  numerator  of  the  improper 
fraction,  of  which  the  denominator  is  the  denominator  of  the 
fractional  part  of  the  mixed  number. 

1\  means  the  same  as  7  -j-  J.  In  1  there  are  \  \  lience,  in 
7  there  are  7  x  g  =  V-  Add  the  \  of  the  mixed  numbtf 
and  we  obtain  *,'  +  3  =  V.  which  is  the  required  imaj 
fraction. 

13A  =  '" " i"'  +  "  =  W^  loj  =  "° " *'  +  '  =  v" 

(10)  Each  stroke  of  the  engine  is  18  inches  in  length. 
Since  the  piston  makes  2  strokes  for  each  revolution,  it 
would  pass  over  a  distance  of  2  x  IS  inches  =  3U  inches, 
or  3  feet,  in  1  minute,  and  in  malting 
100  revolutions  it  would  pass  over  180  X  3. 
or  4S0  ft.  Since  480  ft.  are  passed  over 
in  1  minute,  in  I  hour,  or  60  minutes, 
the  distance  passed  over  equals  60  X  180 
=  28,800  fl.  Since  the  steam  engine  niW 
C  days  a  week  and  8^  hours  per  day,  lit 
total  number  of  hours  it  runs  per  w«i 
=  H  X  8J,  or  51  hours.  If  the  piston 
passes  over  a  distance  of  38,600  ^t.  in 
1  hour,  in  51  hours  it  would  pass  over 
1.800  ft.,  or  1,468,800  ft.      Ans. 


4  8  0   ft. 


B  8  0  0  ft. 


28800 
144000 

14  6  8  8  0  0 

51  X  a 


(11)  i  +  i-fi 


_l_+2_+5_ 


Ans. 
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When  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  to  be  added  a 
alike,  we  know  that  the  units  are  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  parts  (in  this  case  eighths);  we  therefore  add  the 
numerators  of  the  fractions  to  find  the  number  of  parts 
(eigfhths)  taken  or  considered,  thereby  obtaining  |.  or  1,  as 
the  sum. 

(I'i)  When  the  denominators  are  not  alike,  we  know  that 
the  units  are  divided  into  unequal  parts,  so  before  adding 
them  we  must  find  a  common  denominator  for  the  denomi- 
nators of  all  the  fractions.  Reduce  the  fractions  to  fractions 
having  this  common  denominator,  add  the  numerators,  and 
write  the  sum  over  the  common  denominator. 

In  this  case,  the  least  common  denominator,  or  the  least 
number  that  will  contain  all  the  denominators,  is  16;  hence, 
we  must  reduce  all  these  fractions  to  lliths  and  then  add 
their  numerators. 

J- +  3 +  -,*(=  ?  To  reduce  the  fraction  }  to  a  fraction 
having  11!  for  a  denominator,  we  must  multiply  both  terms 
of  the  fraction  by  some  number  which  will  make  the  denomi- 

Similarly,  both  terms  of  the  fraction  J  must  be  multiplied 

by  3  to  make  the  denominator  li'.,  and  we  have  -         =  ^. 

The  fractions  now  have  a  common  denominator  IG;  hence, 
we  find  their  sum  by  adding  the  numerators  and  placing 
their  sum  over  the  common  denominator,  thus ;  tV  +  iV  +  iV 


4 


nator  Itj.     This  number  evidently  is  4,  hence. 


16 


(13)  When  mixed  numbers  and  whole  numbers  are  to  be 
added,  add  the  fractional  parts  of  the  mixed  numbers  sep- 
arately, and  if  the  resulting  fraction  is  an  improper  fraction, 
reduce  it  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number.  Next,  add  all  the 
whole  numbers,  including  the  one  obtained  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fractional  parts,  and  anne.\  to  their  sum  the 
fraction  of  the  mixed  number  obtained  from  reducing  the 
improper  fraction. 

1—35 
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48  +  31|  +  9tV  = 


Reducing  §  to  a  fraction  having  a 


fractional  parts  of  the   mixed   numbers,    we   have  H  +  it 

The  problem  now  becomes  43  -j-  31  +  9  +  1^  =  ? 

Adding  all  the  whole  numbers  and  the  number  obtaimil 
from  adding  the  fractional  part&  of  the  mixed  numbers,  ftx 
obtain  83^  as  their  sum. 


(14)     29J+50|  +  4H-69,V 


The  problem  now  becomes 
square 

square  inches, 
square  inches, 
square  inches. 
1 ,'(  square  inches. 
1  9  0^  square  inches. 

(15)  i  —  iV  =  i*  When  the  denominators  of  fractionsaie 
not  alilce,  il  is  evident  that  the  units  are  divided  into  unequal 
parts;  therefore,  before  subtracting,  reduce  the  fractions  to 
fractions  having  a  common  denominator.  Then,  subtract 
the  numerators  and  place  the  remainder  pv^r  the  common 
denominator. 


7X3_ 


H-  H--^ 


14-7 


SI 
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^3  —  ''tV  =  ?  This  problem  may  be  solved  in  two  ways: 
First :   13  =  12Vt.  ^'QCe  H  =  1.  a"d  I2{J  =  \% -\- \%  = 

1«  +  1  =  13. 

18f{  We  can  now  subtract  the  whole  numbers  sepa- 
7tV     rately  and  the  fractions  separately,  and  obtain  12  —  7 

5A     =5ai,dH-TV  =  ^^J^  =  A-     5  +  A  =  5A-     Ans. 

Second;  By  reducing  both  numbers  to  improper  fractions 
having  a  denominator  of  16. 


13X16 
'  1  X  16  ^ 


W-  '!^\ 


_(7X  16)4-7_lia  +  7_ 


Subtracting,    we   have    »^  —  J^  =  - 


i  obtained  by  the 


4 


f(=I6)89(5yV  the  same  result  that  i 

80  first  method. 

~^  313tV  -  229^(  =  ?     We  first  reduce  the 

~  fractions  of  the  two  mixed  numbers  to  frac- 

^•^  tions  having  a  common  denominator.   Doing 

this,  we  have  -^  =  ^  =  ^.     We  can  now  subtract  the 

whole  numbers  and  fractions  separately,  and  have  313  —  329 


=  83  and  ig  -  b«. 


18 


32 


=  i!-     83  +  il  =  83H-     Ans. 


*313H 
229A 
83H 
(16)     In  division  of   tractions,   invert  tlie  divisor  (or,  in 
other  words,  turn  it  upside  down)  and  proceed  as  in  multi- 
plication. 

35  X  16  _ 
"    1  X  5    " 

.  n  X  1  _ 

'16  X  3 


|*»)    A  +  3  =  A+i=Axi 


n 

2X9 
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448)1808(4^^ 
179:4 


(<•)  15J-i-4|=:?  Before  proceeding  with  the  division, 
reduce  Ixith  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions.  Thus,  15J 
_(15X4)  +  3_60  +  3_  .■._(4X8)  +  3_3a  +  3 

-—4  -— ^_Y.a"tl*t-  8  -~8~ 

=  V-     "^^^  problem  is  now  •(*  -^  ^  =  ?     As  before,  invert 


=  Y  =  3J,     Ans. 

(17)  ^  — value  of  the  fraction,  and  28  the  numerator. 
We  find  that  4  multiplied  by  7  —  28,  so  multiplying  8,  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction,  by  4,  we  have  32  for  the  required 
denominator,  and  |-|  =  J.  Hence,  33  is  the  required  denom- 
inator. 

(18)  Since  these  four  bolts  measure  2^,  6J,  Z^,  and 
4  inches,  respectively,  together  they  will  measure  IfiT^f  inches, 
since  2^  -f  &J  -|-  3^  +  4  =  16tt-  Reducing  the  fractions  of 
the  mixed  numbers  to  a  common  denominator,   we   have 

i  =  ixi  =  iV;  J=JX!  =  H:  A  +  H  +  iV  =  ^^4r^ 

=  H  =  1tV-  2  +  6  +  3  +  4+1tV  =  16iV-  If  A  of  an  inch  is 
allowed  for  cutting  and  finishing  each  bolt,  then  the  allow- 
ance for  the  4  bolls  would  equal  ix  ^  =  \i=1\i  inches, 
]g  1  which  added  to  IfijV  inches  equals  18^^  inches, 

jii  the  length  of  the  piece  of  iron  required.     Ans. 

17|t>  or  18A,  since  H=liV- 


(1)  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
unit  and  is  expressed  by  a  numerator  and  a  denominator, 
while  a  decimal  fraction  is  a  number  of  tenths,  hundredtlis, 
thousandths,  etc.  of  a  unit  and  is  expressed  by  placing  a 
period  (.),  called  a  decimal  point,  to  the  left  of  the  figures 
of  the  numerator  and  omitting  the  denominator. 

(2)  To  reduce  the  fraction  j-  to  a  decimal,  we  annex  one 
cipher  to  the  numerator,  which  makes  it  1.0.  Dividing  1.0, 
the  numerator,  by  3,  the  denominator,  gives  a  quotient 
of  .5,  the  decimal  point  being  placed  before  the  one  figure 
of  the  quotient,  or  .5,  since  only  oni-  cipher  was  annexed  to 
the  numerator. 


33)  5.0OOOO  {.1  5  6  a^S 


To  express  -^  as  a  decimal,  write  the  numerator  aad, 
beginning  with  the  right-hand  figure,  point  o(f  towards  the 
left   as  many  decimal   places   as   there  are  ciphers  in  the 

81 
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denominator,  prefixing  ciphers  to  the  numerator  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  insert  the  decimal  point  Prooeedii^^  thm^ 
^=MBnd^ff^:=z.lfUi.    Similarly,  Tffffv»*OOeM. 

il 

(8)    .  0  8  s  £^^  Iraodndtlis. 

Is 

.18  1s:  0n4  tmrndnd /M^tr-tiu  OummaAtlim. 


a 

XI 

0  0  0  1  xs  On*  tm-thoiMfciHltln. 


I 

i 


5  "O   a  ?  •«  = 
C   5    O    B    g  S 

«4  j3  w  ♦tf  tO  a 


.000027=  Twenty-seven  milliontlis. 

I 

**    e    5    • 
(3  a   9  C 

«4  JS    *J    «J 

.0108  =  O^  hundred  eigki  ten-tboxiflandtlis. 


„  9  o 


-1 


W     •□      4>i      *< 


9  8.0  1  0  1  =  Ninety-three  and  ^;y^Af/;y</r/</^if/ ten-thousandths. 

In  reading  decimals,  read  the  number  just  as  you  would 
if  there  were  no  ciphers  before  it.     Then  count  from  the 


81 
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decimal  point  towards  the  right,  beginning  with  tenths,  to 
as  many  places  as  there  are  figures,  and  the  name  of  the 
last  figure  must  be  annexed  to  the  previous  reading  of  the 
figures  to  give  the  decimal  reading.  Thus,  in  the  first 
example  given,  the  simple  reading  of  the  figure  is  eight  and 
the  name  of  its  position  in  the  decimal  scale  is  hundredths, 
so  that  the  decimal  reading  is  eight  hundredths.  Simi- 
larly, the  figures  in  the  fourth  example  are  ordinarily  read 
twenty-seven;  the  name  of  the  position  of  the  figure  7  in 
the  decimal  scale  is  millionths,  giving,  therefore,  the  decimal 
reading  as  twenty-seven  millionths. 

If  there  should  be  a  whole  number  before  the  decimal 
point,  read  it  as  you  would  read  any  whole  number  and 
read  the  decimal  as  you  would  if  the  whole  number  were 
not  there;  or,  read  the  whole  number  and  then  say  "and" 
SO  many  hundredths,  thousandths,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  "  ninety-three  and  one  hundred  one  ten -thou  sand  th  s. " 

(4)  In  addition  of  decimals,  the 
decimal  points  must  be  placed  directly 
under  each  other,  so  that  tenths  will 
come  under  tenths,  hundredths  under 
hundredths,  thousandths  under  thou- 
sandths, etc.  The  addition  is  then 
performed  as  in  whole  numbers,  the 
decimal  point  of  the  sum  being  placed  2.2  14  6  3  7  Ans. 
directly  under  the  decimal  points 
above, 

(«)  I 


.126 

.7 


.4006 


.00002 


Hill 
.017" 


.0000  4  7 

.317047=  Tu-o  hundred  and  sr^ientten  thousand  ' 
and  forty-seven  mllllontliB.     Ans. 
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M 


(>i)      (,r)  In    su 

7  0  fi.B  3  0  I) 
.86  14 


btraction  of  decimals,  place  the  decimal 
points  directly  under  each  other 
and  proceed  as  in  the  subtraction  of 
whole  numbers,  placing  the  decimal 
point    in    the    remainder    directly 


7  0  8.778(5    Ans. 
under  the  decimal  points  above 

In  the  above  example,  we  proceed  as  follows:  We  cannot 
subtract  4  ten-ihousandths  from  0  ten-thousandths,  and  as 
there  are  no  thousandths,  we  take  1  hundredth  from  the 
3  hundredths.  1  hundredth  =  HI  thousandths  =  IftO  ten- 
thousandths.  4  ten-thousandths  from  100  ten- thousandths 
leaves  9ti  ten-thousandths.  9G  ten-thousandths  =  ft  thou- 
sandths-}-*>  ten-thousandths.  Write  the  6  ten-thousandths 
in  the  ten-thousandths  place  in  the  remainder.  The  next 
figure  in  the  subtrahend  is  1  thousandth.  This  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  ft  thousandths  which  is  a  part  of  the 
1  hundredth  taken  previously  from  the  'd  hundredths.  Sub- 
tracting, we  have  1  thousandth  from  ft  thousandths  leaves 
8  thousandths,  the  S  being  written  in  its  place  in  the  remain- 
der. Next  we  have  to  subtract  5  hundredths  from  2  hun- 
dredths (1  hundredth  having  been  taken  from  the  3  hun- 
dredths leaves  but  2  hundredths  now).  Since  we  cannot  do 
this,  we  take  1  tenth  from  n  tenths.  1  tenth  =  10  hun- 
dredths, and  10  hundredths  +  S  hundredths  =  13  hundredths. 
6  hundredths  from  I'i  hundredths  leaves  7  hundredths. 
Write  the  7  in  the  hundredths  place  in  the  remainder.  Next 
we  have  to  subtract  8  tenths  from  5  tenths  (5  tenths  now, 
because  1  tenth  was  taken  from  the  (i  tenths).  Since  this 
cannot  be  done,  we  take  1  unit  from  the  9  units.  1  unit  = 
10  tenths.  10  tenths  +  5  tenths  =  15  tenths,  and  H  tenths 
from  16  tenths  leaves  7  tenths.  Write  the  7  in  the  tenths 
place  in  the  remainder.  In  the  minuend  we  now  have 
70S  units  (I  unit  having  been  taken  away)  and  0  units  in  the 
subtrahend,  ii  units  from  708  units  leaves  708  units;  hence, 
we  write  708  in  the  remainder. 


(^) 


1.70  0 
8  0.2  «  3 


(<■)     1  8.0  0 


.0  0  1 


n 
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(<-)     872.1  —  (.tCi-^l  +  Aim)  =  ?     In  this  problem  we  are  to 
subtract    (.87ai -|-  .OOS)    from    873.1.      First       ^.q, 
perform    the    operation  as  indicated   by  the       o  o  ^  n 
sign  between  the  decimals  enclosed  by  the        ^ — - 
parenthesis.  .8  IS  0  1  jk 

ni   (obtained  by  adding  the  decimals  ■} 
enclosed  within  the  parenthesis)  from  ' 
the  number  873.1  (as  required  by  the 
minus  sign   before  the  parenthesis), 
we  obtain  the  required  remainder. 

First  perform  | 


Subtracting  the  ; 
i.l  0  0  n 


S  7  1.2  1  9  9 


(/)  {5.038 +.0073)-  {6.70i-a.38)  = 
the  operations  as  indicated  by  the  signs 
between  the  numbers  enclosed  by  the 
parentheses.  The  first  parenthesis  shows 
that  5.0-28and  .0073  are  tobeadded.     This 

gives  5.0353  as  their  sum. 

The  second  parenthesis  shows  that 
a.3S  is  to   he   subtracted  from  6. 704. 


5.oa  8  0 

.0073 
5.0  3  5  3  sum. 


H      6.7  0  1 
H     S.3S0 

4.3  3  4  dif.  ^j,^  difference  is  found  to  be  i. 

The   sign   between   the    jiarentheses  indicates   that 
quantities   obtained    by   performing  5  0  3  6  3 

the  above  operations  aic  to  he  sub-  4  3  2  4  0 

Iracted — namely,  that   -1.3^4  is  to  be 

subtracted  from  5.0353.     Performing  .7113   An 

this  operation,  we  obtain  .7113  as  the  final  result. 


the 


(7)  If  the  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  by  a  nest  of  steam 
boilers  amounts  to  915.83  on  Monday,  to 
*14.70  on  Tuesday,  to  *14.28  on  Wednes- 
day, to  tl3.87  on  Thursday,  to  $14.98  on 
Friday,  and  to  tl2.05  on  Saturday,  then 
we  find  the  total  cost  of  the  week's  supply 
by  adding  the  different  amounts  together ; 
hence,  »15.83  +  ♦14.70  +  «14.28  +  »13.87 
■ns.       -1-  ti4.98  +  H3.G5  =  »Hfi.31. 


(8)     48at  +  3Hii  -I-  3!tOJ  =  what  ? 
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When  mixed  numbers  are  to  be  added,  add  the  fractiotial 
parts  of  the  mixed  numbers  separately,  and  if  the  resulting 
fraction  is  an  improper  fraction,  reduce  it  to  a  whole  or 
mixed  number.  Next,  add  all  the  whole  numbers,  inclu- 
ding the  one  obtained  from  the  addition  of  the  fractional 
parts,  and  annex  to  their  sura  the  fraction  of  the  mixed 
number  obtained  from  reducing  the  improper  fraction. 
First,  we  will  reduce  the  fractional  pans  (,  J,  and  J  to 
equivalent  fractions  having  the  least  common  denominator. 
In  this  case  the  least  common  denominator  equals  the 
product  of  the  denominators  5,  3,  and  4,  since  we  cannot 
divide  any  two  of  them  by  any  number  (except  1)  without 
having  a  remainder,  as  can  be  done  in  the  examples  in 
Art.  HG,  Part  2.  Hence,  the  least  common  denominator 
=  5  X  3  X  4  =  CO.  Reducing  ^,  J,  and  }  to  fractions  having 
this  least  common  denominator,  we  have  60  divided  by 
the  first  denominator,  5,  equals  13.  Then,  (  X  Vi  =  IS- 
60  divided  by  the  second  denominator,  3,  equals  20.  Then, 
j-  X  jg  =  i|.  CO  divided  by  the  third  denominator,  4,  equals 
15.     TheUi  I  X  H  =  H-     "^^^  ^'^"^  ^^  these  fractions  equals 


The  problem  now  becomes  482  +  316  +  390  +  1-Jf,  the  s 
of  which  equals  1,169{4. 


3  9  0 

IH 

1  189H 

1  fi  0  0       represents  the  actual  horsepower  required. 
1  1  8  9  li^  represents  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  engines 
in  use. 
3  1  0  ^,  or  310.111  =  the   H.  P,   to  be  developed  by  the 

new  engine.      Ans 
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,^  reduced  to  its  equivalent  decimal  = 


6  0)  7.00  {.1  1  f 
60 

i~oo 

60 
6?' 


3." 


.10  7 
.0  1  3 
32  1 
107 


(ft)     Since   the    inside    diameter    of  the   steam    pipe    is 
COG  inches  and  the  outside  diameter  is  6.62  inches,  there   , 
is  a  difference  of  6.62  —  6.06,  or  .56  of  an  inch,  in  both  diam-   j 
eters.    But  .56  of  an  inch  is  juSt  twice  the  thickness  of  the   , 
pipe;  hence,  .the  pipe  is  J  of  .56,  or  .28  of  an  inch  thick. 

(10)  (a)  There  are  3  decimal  places  in  the  multiplicand  ' 
and  3  in  the  multiplier;  hence,  there  | 
are  3  +  3,  or  6,  decimal  places  in  the  I 
product.  Since  the  product  con- 
tains but  four  figures,  we  prefix  two 
ciphers  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces-  i 
sary  6  decimal  places. 

There  are  2  decimal  places  in  the 
multiplier  and  none  in  the  multipli- 
cand; hence,  there  are  3  +  0,  or  2. 
decimal  places  in  the  first  product. 

Since  in  the  second  multiplication 
there  are  3  decimal  places  in  the  mul- 
tiplicand and  3  decimal  places  in  the 
multiplier,  there  are  3  +  2,  or  5,  deci- 
mal places  in  the  second  product. 

When  there  are  one  or  more  ciphers 
in  the  multiplier,  multiply  just  the 
same  as  with  the  other  figures. 


.001391 


103 
1.0  3 


000 
406 

4  1  a.o  » 

.3  0  3 

128627 

00000 
!S  2  4  1  8 
8  3.6  5  4  2  7  Ans. 


(c)     First  perform  the  operations  indicated  by  the  sigrns 

between   the   numbers   enclosed    by  the   parentheses,   and 

then  whatever  may  be  required  by  the  sign  between  the 
parentheses- 


28  ARITHMETIC.  §  1 

3  1.8  5 

111  The  first  parenthesis   shows  that 

22295  the  numbers  2.7  and  31.85  are  to  be 

.    ^370  multiplied  together. 
8  5.9  9  5 

The  second  parenthesis  shows  that 
.316  is  to  be  taken  from  3.10. 


3.1  6  0 
.3  16 

2.8  4  4 


The  product  obtained  by  performing  the  operation  indi- 

8  5.9  9  5  cated   by   the  signs   within  the   first 

2.8  4  4  parenthesis  is  now  multiplied  by  the 

^4^3  9  8  0  remainder  obtained  by  performing  the 

3  4  3  9  8  0  *    operation  indicated  by  the  signs  within 

6  8  7  9  6  0  ^^^  second  parenthesis. 

17  19  9  0 


2  4  4.5  6  9  7  8  0     Ans. 

(d)     (107.8  +  6.541  -  31.96)  X  1.742  =  ? 

10  7.8  8  2.3  8  1 

+         6.5  4  1  X      1.7  4  2 

1  1  4.3  4  1  1  6  4  7  6  2 

-      3  1.9  6  3  2  9  5  2  4 

8  2.3  8  1  ^  7  0  (j  G  7 

8  2  3  8  1 

1  4  3.5  0  7  7  0  2     Ans. 

(11)     Tf  one  3-inch  tube  measures  15^  ft.  in  length,  6()  of 

these    tubes   would   measure   60  X  15^   ft.,   or 

1  .5  J  930  ft.  in  length.     If  1  foot  of  tubing  heats  a 

<>  0  surface  of  .728   sq.  ft.,  then  it  is  evident  that 

i)  0  {)  930  ft.  of  tubinji^  would  heat  a  surface  of  930 

3  0  X  .728  ft.,  or  677.04  sq.  ft. 

9  3  0  ft.  .7  2  8 

9  3  0 

2  18  4  0 
(;  5  5  2 

6  7  7.0  4  0  sq.  ft. 


ARITHMETIC. 


^S)     {«)  -^=7-^A=7xJ 


-  4*  =  374. 


The  heavy  line  indicates  that  7  is  to  be  divided  by  ^. 
'       15  3 

_15  .  5_158_  ;^X  8  _  •: 
~  32  ^  5  ""  ??  X  ri      4 


8 
l-g5  X  20  X  3 


Ans. 


,  In  this  problem  1.26  X  20  X  3 
constitutes  the  numerator  of  the 
complex  fraction. 


76 


The   fraction 


together,  w 
S7  +  88 


ig  the   factors  of  the  numerator 
;  find  their  product  to  be  75. 


constitutes   the   denominator   of 
alue  of  the  numerator  of  this 


469  +  33 
the  complex  fraction.     The 
fraction  equals  87  +  88  =  175. 

The  value  of  the  denominator  of  this  fraction  is  equal  to 
459  +  32  =  491.     The  problem  then  becomes 

75  3 

75  _    1    _75      175_75.,4in_7ox  491      1.473 
176  ~  175  ~  1    '  4'Ji  " 


-=210" 


491      491  7  Ans. 

(13)  The  pitch  of  the  rivets  is  the  distance  between  the 
centers  of  the  rivets.  Hence,  since  the  distance  around  the 
cylindrical  boiler  is  1(10.85  in.,  and  there  are  73  rivets  in  one 
of  the  seams,  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  equals  166.85 -t- 72 
=  2.317+  in.     Ans. 

7  2)  1  Ofi.850  (2.3  1  7+ 
1  44 


80  ARZTHUBTIC. 

(14)  If  a  keg  containing  ISS  .boiler  rivets  weighs 
100  pouQcte,  then  each  rivet  most  weigh  as  much  as  133  is 
contained  times  in  100,  or  .7S  <tf  a  pound. 

18  8)  10  0.0  0  (.7  5+    Ana. 
081 
600 

ees 

SB 

Since  there  are  9  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  and 
0  decimal  places  .in  the  divisor,  we  must  point  off  S  —  0 
=  S  decimal  places  in  the  quotient,  M'  answer. 

(16)    .87fi  =  ^  =  iH  =  tof»foot. 

1  foot  =  IS  inches. 

8 
}of  1  foot  =Ix^»y  =  10(  inches.    Ana. 
2 

(16)    li  inches  =  1  foot 

^  of  an  inch  =  A-5-13  =  ^Xjs  =  ^ofa  foot- 


6  4  )  1.0  0  0  0  0  0  (.0  1  6  6  2  6     Ans. 


360 
320 


Point  ofE  6  decimal  places  in 

J,  a  A  t^^  quotient,  since  we  annexed 

six  ciphers  to  the  dividend,  the 

IS**  divisor  containing   no  decimal 

1^9  places ;  hence,  6  —  0  =  6  places 

8  2  0  to  be  pointed  off. 
820 


§  1  ARITHMETIC.  31 

(17)  The  total  horsepower  developed  equals  48.63 
+  45. 7  +  46. 32  +  47. 9  +  48. 74  +  48. 38  +  48. 59  =  334. 26. 

Since  the  horsepower  developed  equals  334.26,  then  the 
average  horsepower  developed  must  equal  334.26  -f-  7,  or 
47.75+ H.  P.  ' 

4  8.6  3 

4  5.7 

4  6.3  2 

4  7.9 

4  8.7  4 

4  8.3  8 

4  8.5  9 


7  )  3  3  4.2  6 

4  7.7  5+     Ans. 


so  many 


(1)     A  certain   per  cent,   of   a   number  i 
lundredths  of  that  number. 

U^  of   8,428  lb.  means  '25  hundredths  of  B,428  lb.     -^ 
=  .26.     Hence,  8,4281b.  X  .25  =  -l,in7  Ih.     Ans, 

(3)     i!(  means  one-half  of  1  per  cent.     Since  I^  is  .01,  \ji 

r  '   '  •        "      And  #36.000  X  .005  =  »175.      Ans. 


is  .OOC,  for 


» 


*  .^  5  n  0  0 

.0  0  5 

♦  1  75.00  0 


(3)  If  2  is  a  certain  per  cent,  of  60,  then  60  multiplied 
by  a  certain  rate  gives  a  product  of  2,  and  that  rate  is  equal 
to  3  divided  by  50.     Dividing  3  by  60, 

the  quotient  is  .04,  which  means  that    50)2.00  (.04    Ans. 
2    is    4^    of    50,    or,   since    percentage  3  00 

=  base  X  rate, 

rate  =  percentage  ~-  base 

=  3  -i-  fiO  =  .04.  nr  i^.      Ans. 

(4)  Since  percentage  =  base  x  rate,  rate  =  percentage 
T-  base. 

As  percentage  =  10  and  base  =  10,    we    have   rate  =  10 


2  ARITHMETIC.  §2 

But  1  =  I^J  and  |fg  =  lOOj^;  hence,  the  rate  (1)  means 
that  10  is  lOOj^  of  10. 

(5)  Since  5,500  lb.  represent  an  increase  of  16fC  over  the 
consumption  when  the  condenser  is  used,  5,500  lb.  must  be 
the  amount,  .15  the  rate,  and  the  number  of  pounds  con- 
sumed when  the  condenser  is  running  (to  be  found)  the 
base. 

Base  =  amount  -r-  (1  +  rate)  =  5,500  -t-  (1  +  .15) 
=  5,500  -T-  1.15  =  4,782.61  lb.,  nearly.     Ans. 

1.1  5  )  5  500.0000  (  47  8  2.6  1 
46  0 


9  00 
805 

950 
920 

300 
230 

700 
6  90 

1  0  0 
1  1  5 

Or,  this  problem  could  also  have  been  solved  as  follows: 
100;?;  =  the  number  of  pounds  consumed  when  the  con- 
denser is  running.  If  there  is  a  gain  of  15^,  then  100,^  +  15^, 
or  11  r)':^  =  5,500  lb.,  the  amount  used  when  the  condenser 
is  not  running.  If  115^  =  5,500  lb.,  1^  =  y|j  of  5,500 
=  47.8201  lb.,  and  100^  =  100  x  47.S201  =  4,782.61  lb.    Ans. 

(6)  24  ^  of  *9eiO  =  950  X  .24    =  ^228 

12i^  of  >;9oO  =  950  X  .125  =    118.75 
17  ^  of  *950  =  950  X  .17    =    161.50 

5:^J^  of  *i95()  =  #508.25 

The  total  amount  of  his  yearly  expenses,  then,  is  #508.25; 
hence,  his  savings  are  #950  —  #508.25  =  #441.75.     Ans. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Or,  as  above,  24;*  +  13Ji(  +  17^  =  53i)(,  the  total  percent- 
age of  expenditures;  hence, 

4930  X  .535  =  »608.35,  and 

♦950  -  »50S.2fi  =  »441.75  =  his  yearly  savings.     Ans. 

')     The  percentage  is  961.38  and  the  rate  is  .STJ. 

=  percentage  -=-  rate 

=  961.38  ~  .375  =  3,563.68,  the  number.     Ans, 

.3  75  )  96  1.38000  (  35(1  3.li8 
7  5  0 


irmethod  of  solv- 
■ibllowing: 

f  of  a  number  is 
961.38,  then  .37|  times  the 
number  =  961.38  and  the 
number  =  961.38  -^  .37J, 
which. as  above  =  2,563.68. 


2388 
22  50 
1380 
112  5 


3  000 

3000 


(8)  298  revolutions  per  minute  with  the  load  =  base, 
.OIJ  =  rate,  and  the  amount  (to  be  found)  will  equal  the 
speed  of  the  engine  when  running  unloaded. 


mount  =  base  X  (1  +  rate) 

=  298  X  (1  +  .015)  =  302.47  rev.  per  rain. 


Ans. 


ARITHMETIC. 


4  yd.  -i  ft.  10  in.  to  inches. 


Since    there   are    3    feet    in 

1  yard,  in  4  yards  there  are  4x3 
feeE,  or  13   feet.     18  feet   plus 

2  feet  =  14  feet. 

There  are  \i  inches  in  1  foot ; 
therefore,  in  14  feet  there  are 
12X14,  or  IRS  inches.  lOS  inches 
plus    10   inches  =  178   inches. 


17  8  inches.     Ans. 


(10)  1  %  )  87  32  inches. 

3  )  3  1  0  +  2  inches. 
10  3+1  foot. 

Ans.  =  10.3  yd.  I  ft.  2  in. 

Explanation. — There  are  13  inches  in  1  foot;  hence,  in 
3,723  inches  there  are  as  many  feet  as  13  is  contained  times 
in  3,733,  or  310  feet  and  2  inches  remaining.  Write  3  inches 
aa  a  remainder.  There  are  3  feet  in  1  yard;  hence,  in 
310  yards  there  are  as  many  feet  as  3  is  contained  times 
in  310,  or  103  yards  and  1  foot  remaining.  Hence,  in 
3,733  inches  there  are  103  yd.  1  ft.  3  in. 

(11)  1  7  3  8  )  7  fi  4  3  2  5  cu.  in. 

2  7  )  4  4  3  +  549  cu.  in. 

1  6  cu.  yd.  +  10  cu.  ft. 

Ans,  =  16  CO.  yd.  10  cu.  ft.  54H  cu.  in. 

Explanation. — There  are  1,738  cubic  inches  in  1  cubic 
foot;  hence,  in  764,325  cu.  in.  there  are  as  many  cubic  feet 
as  1,728  is  contained  times  in  764,325,  or  443  cubic  feet 
and  54fl  cubic  inches  remaining.  Write  the  54B  cubic  inches 
as  a  remainder.  There  are  37  cubic  feet  in  1  cubic  yard; 
hence,  in  443  cubk  feet  there  are  as  many  cubic  yards  as  27 


ARITHMETIC, 


IS  contained  times  in  442  cubic  feet,  or  16  cubic  yards  and 
10  cubic  feet  remaining.  Then,  in  764,325  cubic  inches 
there  are  16  cu.  yd.  10  cu.  ft.  549  cu.  in. 


T.     cwt. 

lb. 

Since     in    1    ton    there    are 

1  6       8 

75 

20  cwt.,   in  16  tons  there  are 

20 

16  X  20  ^  330   cwt.      320   cwt. 

330 

+  8  cwt.  =  328  cwt.     There  are 

8 

100    lb.    in   1   cwt. ;    hence,    in 

3  2  8  cwt. 

328   cwt.   there   are   328  X  100 

100 

=  33,800  lb.    32,800  lb.  +  75  lb. 

39800 

=  32.876  lb.     Ans. 

76 

3  3  8  7  6  lb.  ,  Ans. 

100 

)  2  5  3  9  6  lb. 

30 

2  5  3  cwt.  +  »6  lb. 
1  2  T.  -J-  13  cwt. 

(  There  arc  100  lb.  in  1  cwt. ;  hence,  in  25.396  lb.  there  are 
as  many  cwt.  as  100  is  contained  times  in  25,396,  or  263  cwt. 
and  96  lb.  remaining. 

There  are  20  cwt,  in  1  ton,  and  in  263  cwt.  there  are  as 
many  tons  as  20  is  contained  times  in  253,  or  12  tons  and 
13   cwt.    remaining.     Hence,    36,396   lb.  =  12   T.    13   cwt. 


I 

I        of  tl 


Ans. 


^t 


Arrange  the  different  terms  in  columns,  taking  care 
to  have  like  denominations  in  the 
f'-       if-  same  column.     We  begin  to  add 

3        3  at  the  right-hand  column.     7  -f  9 

1        9  -J- 3=  19  in. ;  since  12  in.  =1  ft., 

8        7  19  in.  =  1  ft.  and  7  in.     Place  the 

0        7     Ans.      7  in.   in  the   inches  column   and 

reserve  the  1  ft,  to  add  to  the  sum 

of  the  feet.  2  -|-  1  +  2  +  1  (reserved)  =  6  ft.  Since  3  ft. 
=  1  yd.,  C  ft.  =  2  yd.  and  0  ft.  remaining.  Place  the  0  in 
the  feet  column  and  reserve  the  2  yd.  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
the  yards.  4  -f-  '*  f-  2  (reserved)  =  8  yd.,  which  we  place  in 
yards  column.     Ans.  =  8  yd.  7  in. 


6  ARITHMETIC.  §3 

(15)  Since  10  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt.  of  machine  oil  is  sold  at  one 

time  and  16  gal.  3  qt.  at  another 

gal.       qt.      pt,  time,    together    there     was    sold 

10-21  27  gal.  1  qt.  1  pt.  0+1  =  1  pt.   We 

^  ^         ^        0  cannot  reduce  1  pt.  to  any  higher 

3  7         1         1  denomination,   so  place   it    under 

pints  column.   3qt.  -|-2qt.  =5qt. 

Since  4  qt.  =  1  gal.,  5  qt.  =  1  gal.   and   1  qt.   remaining. 

Place  1  qt.  under  quarts  column  and  reserve  the  1  gal.  to  add 

to  the  gallons.     1 1)  gal.  +  10  gal.  +  1  gal.  (reserved)  =  87  gal. 

Since  the  barrel  contained  31J-,  or 

gal-       qt.      pt.  31.5  gal.,  and  27  gaL  1  qt.   1  pt. 

3  1        "■^        *•  were  sold,  there  remained  the  dif- 

^"J        1         ^  ference,  or  4  gal.  1  pt.     31.5  gaL 

4        0         1      Ans.      =  31  gal.  2  qt.,  since  .5  =  i,  and 

i  of  1   gal.  =  i  of  4  qt.  =  3  qt 

1  pt.  cannot  be  taken  from  0  pt.,  so  we  Lake  1  qt.   from 

the  3  qt.     The  1  qt.  taken  =  2  pt.     1  pt.  from  2  pt.  =  1  pt. 

Place  1  pt.  under  pints  column.     Since  we  took  1  qt.  from 

the  quarts  column,  there  remains  3  —  1,  or  1  qt.     1  qt.  from 

1  qt.  leaves  0  qt.     Place  0  qt.  under  the  quarts  column. 

27  gal.  from  31  gal.  leaves  4  gal.     Place  4  gal.  under  the 

gallons  column.      We  therefore   find  that  4  gal.   1   pt.   of 

machine  oil  remained  in  the  barrel. 

(16)  In  multiplication  of  denominate  numbers,  we  place 
the  multiplier  under  the  lowest  denomination  of  the  multi- 
plicand, as 


?  7  9  ft.    9  in. 


and  begin  at  the  right  to  multiply.  61  X  3  =  163  in.  Since 
there  are  12  in.  in  1  ft.,  in  163  in.  there  are  as  many  feet  as 
12  is  contained  times  in  153,  or  12  ft.  and  9  in.  remaining. 
Place  the  9  in.  under  the  inches  and  reserve  the  13  ft.  51  X  17 
ft.  =  867  ft. !  867  ft.  + 12  ft.   (reserved)  =  879  ft.     879  ft. 


§  2  ARITHMETIC.  7 

can  be  reduced  to  higher  denominations  by  dividing  by  3  ft. 
to  find  the  number  of  yards,  and  by  5^  to  find  the  number 
of  rods. 

3  )  8  7  9  ft.  9  in. 

5.5  )  2  9  3  yd. 

5  3  rd.  1^  yd. 

Then,  879  ft.  9  in.  =  53  rd.  1^  yd.  0  ft.  9  in.,  or  53  rd.  1  yd. 
2  ft.  3  in. 

(17)     Since  2  pt.  =  1    qt.,    3  qt.  =  3  X  2,  or  6  pt.     6  pt. 
+  1  pt.  =  7  pt.     4.7  X  7  =  32.9  pt.     Ans. 


qt. 
3 

pt. 
1 

7pt 
4.7 

X   2 

6 

49 
2  8 

+  1 

3  2.9  pt 

7pt. 

(18)     If  there  are  four  lengths,  each  15  ft.  5  in.,  15  ft. 
5  in.  X  4  =  60  ft.  20  in.,  or  the  length  of  the  four  pieces. 


ft. 

in. 

60 

20 

14 

8 

8 

1  0 

1  5  ft.         5  in. 
4 


0  0  ft.     2  0  in. 
8  2         3  8,  or  85  ft.  2  in.  =  the  length  of  the  shaft. 

From  the  length  of  the  shaft  we  must  subtract  S  in.  x  2 
16  in.  to  get  the  distance  between  the  end  hangers. 

ft.  in. 

8  2         3  8 

1  6 


8  2         2  2,  or  S3  ft.   10  in. 

Since  there  are  six   hangers,  there  are  five  spaces.     The 
length  of  one  space  is  83  ft.  10  in  -^  h  —  10  ft.  9!  in.     Ans. 


8  ARITHMETIC.  §  S 

(19)    Reducing  18  ft.  11^  in.  to  inches,  we  have  287^  in., 
or  997.36  in. 

ft.  in. 

18        Hi 
12 


86 
18 

316 

-lii 

S  3  7  i  in. 

li  X  3,-or  3i  in.,  for  the  two  end  rivets  is  deducted  from 
the  lens^th,  leaving  236' in.,  which  is  divided  into  equal 
spaces  by  the  rivets. 

2  3  7.2  6  in. 
-     2.2  6  in. 


2  2  6        in. 

The  pitch  of  the  rivets  (or  the  distance  between  their 

centers)  is  1^  in.,  or  1.38  in. ;  hence, 

1.3  5  )  2  2  5.0  0  ( 1  8  0    225  -s- 1.25  =  180  spaces  between  the 

12  5  rivets.     But  since  there  will  be  one 

^~^~^  more  rivet  than    the    number    of 

^  Q  Q  Q  spaces,  the   number   of   rivets   re- 

quired  for  this  boiler  shell  will  be 

^  180  +  1  =  181.     Ans. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(PART  6.) 


(1)  To  find  the  second  power  of  a  number,  we  must 
multiply  the  number  by  itself  once;  that  is,  use  the  number 
twice  as  a  factor.  Thus,  the  second  power  of  108  is  108 
X  .108  =  11,664.  J  0  8 

108 

864 
108 
116  6  4    Ans. 

(2)  9'=  9  X  9  X  9  X  9  X  9  =  59,049.    Ans. 

9 
_9 
81 

9 


729 
9 

6561 

9 

59049 

(8)     .0133'  =  .0133  X  .0133  X  .0133  =  .0000023.52637, 

.0133 
.0133 
399 
399 
133 


.00017689 
.0  133 

53067 
5  3  0  6  7 

1  7  6J  9 

.000002  35  2  63  7     Ans, 

22 


10  ARITHMETIC.  §2 

Since  there  are  4  decimal  places  in  the  multiplicand  and  4 
in  the  multiplier,  we  should  point  off  4  -f  4  =  8  decimal 
places  in  the  product;  but  as  there  are  only  5  fissures  in  the 
product,  we  prefix  3  ciphers  to  form  the  8  necessary  decimal 
places  in  the  first  product. 

Since  there  are  8  decimal  places  in  the  multiplicand  and  4 
in  the  multiplier,  we  should  point  off  8  -f  4  =  12  decimal 
places  in  the  product;  but  as  there  are  only  7  fig^ures  in  the 
product,  we  prefix  5  ciphers  to  make  the  necessary  12  decimal 
places  in  the  final  product. 

(4)  See  page  9  of  the  table. 

9.49*  =  9  0.0  6  0  1  given  number  =  9  0.0  0  0  0 

9.48*  =  8  9.8  7  0  4  9.48*  =  8  9.8794 

first  differaice  =         18  9  7         second  difference  =         12  9  6 

1897)1296.0  0  0(.68  3or.6  8 
11382 
15780 
15176 
6040 
5691 

34  9 
Therefore,  V90  =  9.4868.     Ans. 

(5)  Given  number  =  92,416  =  92'416. 
Altered  number  =  92.416. 

See  page  4  of  the  table. 

4.53'  =  9  2.9597  altered  number  =  9  2.4  1  6  0 

4.52'  =  9  2.3J5  4  4.52'  =  9  2.84^5  4 

first  difference  =         6  14  3         second  difference  =  7  0  6 

6  143)7  0  6.0  0  0(.l  14or  .1  1 
6J^4  3 
9  1  7  0 
6143 
3  0  2  7  0 
245^72 
5  69  8 


§2 


ARITHMETIC. 


11 


Therefore,  <92Tl6  =  4.5211.  and  ■ 


V92,416  =  45.211.  Ans. 

(6)     Given  number  =  502,681  =  50'26'81. 

Altered  number  =  50.2681. 

Referring  to  page  7  of  the  table,  7.09'  =  50.2681;  bence, 
V.W.2681  =  7.09.  Since  there  are  three  periods  in  the 
integral  part  of  the  g'ven  number,  there  are  three  figures 
in  the  integral  part  of  the  root;  therefore.  ^602.681  =  709. 

Ans. 


P 


<.375. 


altered  number  = 

7.21*  = 

second  difference  = 


(7)     Since  k  =  .375,  <l 
Given  number  =  .376, 
Altered  number  =  375.000. 
page  7  of  the  table. 
7.22'  =  3  7  6.3  6  7 
7.21'  =  3  7  4.8  0  5 
first  difference  =         15  6  2 

15  62)1  95.00  0  (.124 
1562 
3880 
3124 
7560 
62^48 
1312 
Therefore,  ^^  =  7,2112,and  <^3R5  = 


3  7  5.0  0  0 

3  7  4.8  0  5 

195 


(8)     Given  number  =  .3364  =  .33'64. 
Altered  number  =  33.6400. 
Referring  to  page  5  of  the  table,  5.80' 
fore,  V33^400  =  5.80.  and  ^^3364  =  .58. 


(9)     Given  number  =  .7854 
Altered  number  =  78.5400. 
page  8  of  the  table. 
8.87'  =  7  8.6  7  6  9 
8.86'  =  7  8.4  9  9  6 
Krsi  difference  =         17  7  3 


Alte 


.78'54. 


altered  nvrnder  =  7  8.5  4  0  0 

8.86'  =  7  8.4  9  9  6 

second  difference  =  4  0  4 


11  ARITHMETIC.  ^B       II 

Hi 
nia)i0t.000iSi7mrSt 
8548 
4940 
8648 
18840 
H411 
1S3S 

Therelore,  ■'R»M  -  8.8823,  and  V^864  .  .88898.    Ais. 

( 10)  The  namber  is  evid«Dtl7  the  sqoare  root  of  114.8184. 
Given  number  -  114.8184  -  I'U'.SIW. 

Altered  nnmber  -  1.148184  f  1.1493. 
See  pa£e  1  of  the  table. 

1.08- -1.1684  tUmdmmiir- 1.1  Hi 

1.07"  -  1.1449  1.07"  •  1.1449 

Hm  dUference  w        SIS  seontd  dil/enme  ~  48 

216)48.0(.a 
480 

Therefore,  -lOjM  -  1.072,  and  V114.91S4  -  10.72.  Ani. 

(11)  Given  nnmber  -  3,486,784  -  3'48'67'84. 
Altered  number  =  3.486784  =  3.4888. 

See  page  1  of  the  table. 

1.87'  =  3.4  9  6  9  allmd  number  =  3.4  8  6  8 

l.Se"  -  3.4  5  9  6  1.86'  -  3.4  5  9  6 

/irst  dilterena  =         3  7  3  stcond  dilUrtmt  =         2  7  2 

373)272.000(.729or.78 
2611 
1090 
746 
3440 
3367 


J  -  1.8673,  and  V3,486,784  -  1,867.3. 
Ans. 


§  2  ARITHMETIC.  13 

(12)  Given  number  =  .00041209  =  .00'04'12'09. 
Altered  number  =  4.1209. 

See  page  2  of  the  table. 

2.03*  =  4.1209;  therefore,  V4.1209  =  2.03,  and  V.00041209 
=  .0203.    Ans. 

(13)  11.7  :  13  ::  20  :  :r.  The  prodtfct  of  the  means 
11.7  X  —  13  X  20  equals  the  product  of  the 
11.7x=260                 extremes. 

260 


X  — 


11.7)2  60.0  00(2  2.2  2+  Ans. 
234 
260 
234 
260 
234 
260 
234 
26 


(14) 


(a)  20  +  7  :  10  +  8  ::  3  :  ;r. 

27  :  18  ::  3  :  JT 

27  ;r  =  18  X  3 

27;r=  54 

27 

Ans. 

(*)  12* :  100*  ::  4  :  a:. 

12 

100 

144:  10,000  v.^-.x 

12 

100 

144  AT  =  10,000  X  4 

144 

10000 

144  AT  =  40,000 

40.000 

14  4)4  00  00.0(2  7  7.7+  Ans. 
288 
1120 
1008 
1120 
1008 
1120 
1008 


14  ARITHMETIC.  §2 

(15)  (a)  -  =  i^   is   equivalent   to  4  :  ;r  ::  7  :  21.     The 

X      21 

product  of  the  means  equals  the  product  of  the  extremes. 

Hence, 

7;r  =  4X21 

7x  =  84 
;c  =  — ,  or  12.     Ans. 

In  like  manner, 

V        8 
id)     QA—j^^^  equivalent  to  jt  :  24  ::  8  :  16. 

16;r  =  24  X  8 
16x  =  192 

X  =  ——  =  12.     Ans. 
16 

ic)     f-  =  -^  is  equivalent  to  2  :  10  ::  ;r  =  100. 

IOat  =  2  X  100 
10  ;c  =  200 

;r  =  ^  =  20.     Ans. 

(^)     ;^  =  —  is  equivalent  to  15  :  45  ::  60  :  x. 
45       X 

15  A  -  45  X  60 
15. r  =  2,700 

X  =  ^'^J^  =  180.     Ans. 
15 

ie)      }^-  =  -^  is  equivalent  to  10  :  150  ::  a:  :  600. 
150       600 

150  jc  =  10  X  600 
150.r  =  6,000 

.  =  ^;^  =  40.    Ans. 
150 

(16)  3i  ft.  =  3.5  ft.,  since  i  =  .5. 
6i  ft.  =  6.75  ft.,  since  i  =  .75. 


§2  ARITHMETIC.  15 

Consider  the  queslion  "What  cin  we  wish  to  find?"  Iq 
this  case  ii  is  "pounds."  We  know  that  a  piece  of  shafting 
3,5  ft.  long  weighs  37.4-t  lb.,  and  we  wish  to  know  the  weight 
of  a  piece  of  shafting  6j  ft.  long.  It  is  evident  that  the 
weight  of  a  piece  of  shafting  R,7.5  ft.  long  hears  the  same 
relation  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  3.5  ft.  long  that  6.75  ft. 
bears  to  3.5  ft.  Letting  x  occupy  any  place  in  the  propor- 
tion, we  have  the  following,  the  value  of  x  being  the  same 
in  each.     Thus, 


Is)    3.5  ft.  :  6.75  ft.  ::  37.45  lb.  :  x\h., 
oTx  =  6J5X^37^5  ^  252.7875 
3.5  3.5 

: 


72.2i 


]fi)     6.75  ft.  :  3.5  ft.  ::  x  lb.  :  37.45  lb. 
.  6.75  X  37.45  _  252.7875 


=  72.22.5  lb.     Ans. 


\i)    ^  lb.  :37.45  1b.  ::  6.75  ft.  :3.5  ft, 
.  6.75  X  37.45  _  252.7875 


OT  X  =   - 


3.5 


3.5 


=  72.225  lb.  Ans. 


id)     37.45  lb.  -.xlh.   ;:  3.5  ft.  :  6.75  ft. 


6.75  X  37.45   252.7875 


3.5 


3.5 


72.22.5  lb.    Ans. 


i7)  We  will  first  reduce  8  hr.  40  mia.  to  minutes. 
8  hr.  +  40  min.  =  {8  X  60  min. )  +  40  min.  =  520  min.  In 
this  problem  we  are  required  to  find  "time."  We  know 
that  a  railway  train  runs  444  miles  in  520  minutes,  and  we 
want  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  it  to  run  1.060  miles 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  it 
requires  to  run  1,060  miles  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
time  it  takes  to  run  444  miles  that  1,060  miles  bears  to 
444  miles.  Letting  .r  occupy  any  place  in  the  proportion, 
we  have  the  following,  the  value  of  x  being  the  same  in 
each.    Thus, 


16  ARITHMETIC.  S2 

(a)    1,060  miles  :  444  miles  ::  x  min. :  520  min., 

1.060  X  520  ^  651.200 
"  444  *"      444      " 

S  i&  JL  S  i&  JL 

1060         444)551200.00(1241.44+0110. 
520  444 

21200 
5800 

551200 


1072 
888 

1840 
1776 

640 
444 

1960 
1 7,7  6 

1840 
1776 

64 

Reducinfif  1,241.44  min.  to  hours  by  dividing  by  60,  we 
have 

60)1241.44(20hr.  41.44min.    Ans. 
120 

41 

(b)     444  miles  :  1,060  miles  ::  520  min.  :  x  min. 

X  =  ^'Q^X^JQ  =  1,241.44  min.,  or  20  hr.  41.44  min.    Ans. 
444 

{c)     X  min.  :  520 min.  ::  1,060  miles  :  444  miles. 

X  =  l^O^X^^Q  =  1,241.44  min.,  or  20  hr.  41.44  min.    Ans. 
444 

{d)     520  min.  :  x  min.  ::  444  miles  :  1,060  miles. 

X  =  ^^O^X^^O  ^  1  241.44  min.,  or  20  hr.  41.44  min.    Ans. 
444 

(18)     A  pump   dischargfing:    135   gal.   per  min.  fills  the 
tank  in  3S  min.     Therefore,  a  pump  discharg^insf  1  gal.  per 


§2 

ARITHMETIC. 

17  ^^^ 

min.  6Ils  it 

in  135  X  38  min.     Hence, 

a  pump  discharsing    ^^^| 

85  gal,  per 

k 

min.  fills  i,  in  "^  X  38  _ 

135 

X       38 

1080 

406 

86)5130(60A 

610 

30        . 

60^  min.    Ans.          ^^H 

(19)     If 

a  wheel  measuring  12.56  ft. 

around  it  turns  520    ^^^| 

times,  a  wheel  measuring  1  ft.  around 

it  turns  520  X  12.56    '^^H 

times.     Hence,  a  wheel  measuring  15.7  ft.  aioimd  it  ttirns    ^^^^| 

620  X  12.5(5 
15.7 

1 

=  416  times.     Ans. 

620 
12.5  6 
3120 
2600 
1040 
620 

m 

15.7)6631.2a(416times                  ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

628 

^^^M 

^^^^^^H 

261 

^^^M 

^ 

167 
942 

H 

942 

^H 

^■1:20)  If 

a  cistjm  28  ft.  by  12  ft.  by 

10  ft.  holds  798  bbl.      ^H 

of  water, 

^^H 

a  cistern 

1  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  holds 

a  cistern 

1  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  10  ft.  holds 

a  cistero 

1  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  1  ft.  holds 

28  X  12  X  10                ^^B 

1-87 

^ 

^j 

18  ARITHMETIC.  82 

Therefore,  by  a  similar  course  of  reasonincf,  a  cistern 
20  ft.  by  17  ft.  by  6  ft.  holds 

57 

m    $ 

798  X  20  X  17  X  6  _  ^  X  00  X  17  X  g  ^  ?69  ^  ^a.i  ^.^^ 
28X12X10  UxUxt^  2         *^^"    • 

i        $  Ans. 


2 


57 
17 

399 

57 

2)969 
4  84i 


MENSURATION  AND  USE  OF 
LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


HI)     Substituting  for  D,  .r,  IS,  and  /  tiieir  values, 


f  = 


D  —  x      l:iO  -  13 


108 


'10+3.5       13.6 


=  8.     Ans. 


:  between  two  numbers  signifies  that  the  om 
the  line  is  to  be  divided  by  the  one  below  the  line. 
(2)     Substituting  for  /),  A,  D,  and  x  their  values, 

Ah-\-  D _  (5  X  200)  + 120 _  1.000 +  iao  _  1.1-^0 _ 

3  J-  +  6   ~     {3  X  la)  +  6     ~       34+6       ~     30 

37^  +  /?=  37i  +  lao  =  1 57i.     Ans. 
When  there  is  no  sign  between  the  letters,  multip 
is  understood. 
^-  (3)     Substituting  for  A,  D,  i,  and  B  their  values. 


I     AD      _     /— 
"  V  (5+1.5       V  (3-5 


5  X  130 


5  X  10) +  1.5       V  36.5 

=  f'l6.4383  =  4.05+.     Ans. 
The  square  root  sign  extends  over  both  numerator  and 
denominator,  thus  indicating  that  the  square  root  of   the 
entire  fraction  is  to  be  extracted. 

(4)     Substituting  for  A,  B,  D,  and  h  their  values, 
_{B  ~  Ay  -  Vh  ^-i  B  -Jf-  A  _{\0  -  b)'  -  |/a0O  +  2x10  +  5 


-{1+^) 
-  \/'i-ib  _  25  -  15 


-  (1  +  120) 

=  y  =  at-    Ans. 


■fer  aotlcB  at  cupyrltiliti  h«  I»K°  >n 


-152° 


8  MENSURATION  AND  §3 

(5)  When  one  straight  line  meets  another  straight  line, 
two  angles  are  formed  which  together  equal  160°.  Hence,  if 
one  of  the  angles  =  153°  3',  the  other  angle  =  180°  — 152' 
8',  or 

180°  =  179°  60' 
subtracting,       152°     3' 

27°  67'     Ans. 

(6)  See  Arts.  26-38. 

(7)  See  Art.  41.  A  rectangle  with  ihe  same  area  would 
have  the  same  base  and  altitude. 

(8)  Since  the  area  is  to  be  found  in  square  inches,  the 
2J  feet  must  be  reduced  to  inches.  2^  ft.  =  30  in.  Area 
=  30  X  Hi  —  345  sq.  in.     Ans. 

(8)  It  will  take  IJ  boards  to  reach  lengthways  of  the 
room.     Since  the  room  is  15  feet  wide  and  each  board  is 

6  inches  wide,  it  will  take  15  -?■  r^  =  36  boards,  laid  side  by 

side,  to  extend  across  the  width  of  the  room.     Hence,  num- 
ber of  boards  required  =  36  X  1 1  =  Si.     Ans, 

(10)  The  total  area  of  the  floor  of  the  station  =  55  X  68  fi. 
=  3,190  sq.  ft.  —  25  X  26  ft.  =  650  sq.  ft.,  the  area  repre 
sented  by  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  figure.  Hence, 
total  area  of  floor  =  3,190  —  650  =  3,640  sq.  ft. 

From  this  we  have  to  deduct  the  following  areas: 
3  boilers  =  3  X  8  X  19  =  30i  sq.  ft. 
Feed-pump    =      31  X  6      =    13.5   sq.  ft. 

2  engines       =  3  X  4i  X  10  =    90       sq.  ft. 

3  dynamos      =3x51x61=    71.5    sq.ft. 

Switchboard  =     ^"  ^"^     =     3.93sq.  ft. 

480.92sq.  ft. 
The  unoccupied  floor  space,  therefore,  equals 
2,640  —  480.93  =  2,059.08  sq.  ft.     Ans. 

(11)  A  triangle  with  three  equal  angles  has  three  equal 
sides,  and  is  therefore  an  equilateral  triangle;. 


ence, 

I 


g3 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS, 


(12)  A  triangle  with  two  equal  angles  has  two  equal 
sides,  and  is  therefore  an  isosceles  triangle. 

(13)  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  in  any  triangle  =  i  right 
angles,  or  180°.  In  the  given  triangle,  the  sum  of  two 
angles  =  33°  +  32°  32'  =  55"  33',  and  the  third  angle  =  180° 
—  65°  32',  or 


180° 

=  179°  (iO 

subtracting. 

65°  33 

IW  28 

(14)     In  Fig.  I  we  have  the  propor- 
tion AD:  DE:\  AB  :  BC,  in  which 
AD=\(i  in,,  AB  =  'li:  in.,    and  BC 
=  13|  in.,  to  find  DE. 
Substituting  the  given  values, 
/?£::24:I3i,  or 
10X13.6 


^£=1 


-  =  6.636  in. 


Ans. 


(16)  A  line  drawn  diagonally  from  one  corner  to  the  op- 
posite one  would  form  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle, 
whose  two  sides  are  39  and  62  feet.  By  rule  6,  Art.  58, 
the  length  of  the  diagonal  =  i/52'  +  39'  =  66  ft.     Ans. 

(l(i)  See  example,  Art.  64.  The  process  is  simply  to 
find  one  of  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  and  then  to  divide  it 
by  2.  By  rule  10,  Art.  64,  one  of  the  interior  angles 
=  180  X  ^8  -  3)  _  jgg„      ^1^.^  divided  by  3  =  671°.     Ans. 

(1?)  Since  this  is  a  regular  hexagon,  it  may  be  inscribed 
in  a  circle  (Fig.  II),  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribing  circle 
will  be  equal  to  one  side  of  the  hexagon. 
Since  the  diameter  £7^=  3  inches,  the 
radii  A  B  and  A  C,  and  the  side  D  C 
each  =  1  inch,  and  the  triangle  ABC 
is  equilateral.  Draw  the  line  A  D  per- 
pendicular to  the  side  B  C\  it  will 
bisect  B  C.  Then,  in  the  right-angled 
triangle  A  £)B,  A£=l' andB  D=  J', 


MENSURATION  AND 


to  find  J  D.  According  lo  rule  7,  Art.  59,  A  D=  ^V  -  .5' 
=  yT76  =  .866*.  Hence,  the  distance  between  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  hexagon  =  A  D  y.  %  =  .806  X  2  =  1.732'.     Ans. 

(18)     In  Fig.  Ill,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion B I :  H  I::H  I :  I  A^'xn  which 

5/=fl  and  ///=iof//K=^  =  9. 

Substituting,    6  :  9  ::  9  :  /-4,   or  /A 

^  -  ^13.5 in.   Hence,  thediameter^  J 

6 
=  /,-J  +  ^/=  13.5  +  ti  =  19.6  in. 

Ans. 

(19)  One  mile  =  6,280  feet.     The  circumference  of  the 

wheel  in  feet  =  Z?J<^lil^  =  18.8496.     (See  rule  IS.  Art. 

t1.)  Number  of  revolutions  in  going  1  mile  =  6,280 
-h  18.8496  =  280.112.     Ans. 

(20)  Using  rule  15,  Art.  80,  area  =  diameter  squared 
X  .7854.     6.00'  =  36.7236;  36.7236  x  -7854  =  28.8427  sq.  in. 

Ans. 

(21)  Since  the  radius  of  the  circle  =  6  in,,  its  diameter 
=  12  in.,  and  its  circumference  =  13  X  3.U16  =  37.6992  in, 
There  are  360°  in  the  circumference,  and  the  length  of  an 


arc  of  12°  =  37.6992  X 


360 


'-  1.25664  i 


Ans. 


(22)     The  ar 
=  176.715    sq. 


t  of  a  circle  J5  in.  in  diameter  =  15' 
n.      Hence,    the   area   of   a  sector 


C  .7854 
)f  this 


circle    whose    angle 

=  6.1359  sq.  in.     Ans.     (See  rule  17,  Art.  82.) 


(23)    (a)  The  side  of  a  square  whose  a 

=  V'lO:5.869l  =  10.1916  in.      Ans. 


{d)     By  rule  16,  Art,  81,  the  diameter  of 
/103.8691       ,,,  . 
the  same  area  -\/       -...      = 'U  " 


=  103,8691  sq.  in, 
irdc  having 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


(f)     Perimeter  of  the  square  =  10.1916  X  4  =  40.7664  il 
circumference  of  the   circle  =  11.6  x  3,1416  —  36.1384  in.;, 
difference  =  40.7fitU  -  3fi.l2ti4  =  4.638  in.     Ans. 

(34)     The  perimeter  uf  the  base  =  4  X  0  =  34  in.  =  8  ft. 
Convex  area  =  3  X  12  =  24  sq.  ft.      The  area  of  the  bases  1 
is   found   as   follows:    In    Fig.    IV,    AB 
=  4  in.  and  A  C  =^  in. ;   since  this  is  a 
regular  hexagon,  A  O  =  A  B  =  i  in.     By 
rule    7,    Art.    59,    OC  =  t/^'  -  3'  =  /l2 
=  3.4641    in.;    area    of    triangle    AOb\ 
_  4  X  3.4641 


;  6.!)383     sq. 


of 


base  =  6.9382  X  6  =  41.6693;  and  the  area  F'c.  iv. 

of  both  basest  41.5693  X  2  =  83.1384  sq.  in.     Thisreduced  I 

83.1384         ,^„.        ,^  ,  ,     L     I 

to  square  feet  =  — Tyr~'  =  -5''4.      Hence,  the  area  or   the  J 

entire  surface  of  the  column  is  24  -|-  .5774  =  24.5774  sq.  ft. 

Ans.  ' 

(25)  The  cubical  contents  in  cubic  inches  =  area  of  base  I 
in  square  inches  x  altitude  in  inches.  The  area  of  the  j 
base  in  the  last  example  was  found  to  be  41.5692  sq.  in.;  ] 
altitude  =  12  X  12=  144  in.  Hence,  the  cubical  contents  | 
=  41.5Gfl2  X  144  =  5,985.9648  cu.  in.      Ans. 

(26)  This  e.\ample  is  solved  by  combining  the  rules  for  1 
the  circular  ring  (see  example,  Art.  81)  and  for  the  cylinder. 
To  obtain  the  area  of  one  end  of  the  tube,  we  have  4'  X  .7854  ] 
=  13.5664  =  area  of  a  circle  4  inches  in  diameter;  3.73* 
X  .7854  =  10. 9272  =  area  of  a  circle  3.73  inches  in  diameter;  1 
diiference  =  13.56G4  —  10,9373  —  1.6393  =  area  of  one  end  of  j 
thetube.  Thecubical  contents  =  1.6392X  13  =  19,6704cu.in.  j  | 
the  weight  =  19.6704  X  .38  =  5.5,  or  h\  lb.      Ans. 

(27)  This  example  is  done  exactly  like  the  one  in  Art.  93,  1 
and  the  solution  is  given  here  without  explanation. 


(a)     In  the  formula  of  rule  18,  Art.  83,  ---  V—  - 
I  in  this  case  =  18,  and  /J  =  60. 


;  MENSURATION  AND 

Substituting,  area  = 


=  iZa  X  1.65  =  712.8  sq.  in.  This  reduced  to  square  feet 
=  Tia.S  ^  144  =  4.95.  Hence,  the  steam  space  =  4. 95 
X  16  =  Id.'i  cu.  ft.     Ans. 

-(A)  Total  area  of  one  end  of  boiler  in  square  inches  =  (iO" 
X  .7854  =  2.837.44.  From  this  is  to  be  subtracted  the  area 
of  the  tube  ends  and  of  the  segment  found  above. 

Area  of  ends  of  tubes  =  3.5'  X  .7854  X  64  =  615.76  sq.  in. 

Area  of  segment  =  713.8    sq.  in. 

1,338.65  sq.  in. 

Areaof  water  space  =  3,827.44  — 1,328.55  =  1,498.89  sq.  in. 

Contents  of  water  space  =  1,498.89  X  16  X  13  =  287,- 
786.88  cu.  in.,  and  287.786.88  -J-  231  =  1.245.83,  number  of 
gallons,  or  say  1,246  gal.     Ans. 

(28)  The  area  of  the  convex  surface  =  circumference  of 
base  X  i  slant  height  =  18.8496  X  -^  =  94-248  sq.  in.     (See 

rule  21,  Art.  97.)    The  area  of  the  entire  surface  =  94. 248  sq. 

in.  +  the   area   of   the   base.      The  diameter  of   the   base 

=  -o-frnr  =  6  in. ;  hence,  the  area  of  the  base  =  6*  X  .7854 

=  28.2744  (rules  13  and  15,  Arts.  78  and  SO);  there- 
fore, the  area  of  the  entire  surface  =  94.248  +  28.2744 
=  122.6224  sq.  in.     Ans. 

(29)  Using  rule  28,  Art.  98,  volume  =  area  of  base  X 
i  altitude  =  28.3744  X  ^  =  84.8332  cu.  in.     Ans. 

(30)  The  vat  has  the  form  of  an  inverted  frustum  of  a 
pyramid.  Area  of  larger  base  =  16'  =  235  sq.  ft. ;  area 
of  smaller  base  =  13'  =  144  sq.  ft.  Hence,  by  rule  34, 
Art.    102,    the    contents    of    the    vat    in    cubic    feet  = 


-.11 


11 


11 


(226  -f  lii  +  v'-i-Z^  X  144)  ^  =  (369  +  180)  X  ^'  =  549  X  ^ 
=  3,013  cu.  ft.     This  should  be  reduced  to  cubic  inches  by 


USE  OF  LETTERS  IN  FORMULAS. 


multiplying  by  1,72S,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  i 
foot.  2,013  X  1,728  =  3,478,4fi4  en.  in.  Since  there  are  | 
231  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon,  the  number  of  gallons  that  the  J 
3.478.464  _ 


vat  will  hold  = 


231 


=  16,058.23.     Ans. 


(31)  The  pail  is  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone.  ! 
Area  of  larger  base=  13'  X  .1'854  =  113.0976  sq.  in.  Area  J 
of  smaller  base  =  63.6174  sq.  in.  Hence,  the  contents  in  J 
cubic  inches  = 


I 


(113.0976  +  03.6174  -|-  /ll3.09?tt  X  63.6174)  X  - 

(176.715  +  +^7,194.97S3)  ^  =  (176.715  +  84.8332) 

=  261.5383  X  ^  =  958.9734. 


The  contents  of  the  vat  in  cubic  inches  were  found  in  ] 
the  last  example  to  be  3,478,464.  Hence,  the  number  of  1 
pails  of  water  required  to  fill  the  vat  =  3,47B.4S4  -h  958.9734  j 
=  3,627.38.     Ans. 

(32)  (a)  By  rule  85,  Art.  104,  area  of  the  surface,! 
=  22.5'X  3.1416  =  506.25  X  3.1416  =  1,590.435  sq.  in.    Ans.  f 

{l>)  Using  rule  86,  Art,  lOJi,  the  cubical  contents  j 
=  the  cube  of  the  diameter  X  .5336  =  11,390.635  X  .5238  ] 
=  6,964.1313  cu.  in.     Ans. 


16 


13 


7i   inches.  ] 


(33)     (a)    Given   OB=^~,  or  8   inches,   and    0  A  = -^ 

or  6i   inches,   to   find   the   volume,   area,   and  weight  (see  J 
Fig.  V): 

Radius   of    center   circle   equals  ■—       "  , 

Length  of  center  line  =  3  X  3.1416  X  7^ 
=  45.5533  inches. 

The  radius  of  the  inner  circle  is 
6J  inches  and  of  the  outer  circle  8  inches; 
therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  cross- 
section  on  the  line  A  B  is  IJ  inches. 
Then,  according  to  rule  37,  Art.  106, 


8  MENSURATION.  §  3 

the  area  of  the  ring  is  1^  X  3.1416  X  45.553  =  214.665  square 
inches.     Ans. 

Diameter  of  cross-section  of  ring  =  H  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  ring={li)*  x  .7854=  1.76716  sq. 
in.     Ans. 

By  rule  28,  Art.  107,  volume  of  ring  =  1.76715  X  45.553 
=  80.499  cu.  in.     Ans. 

{*)     Weight  of  ring  =  80.499  X  .261  =  21  lb.     Ans. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS. 


(1)  Broadly  speaking,  mechanics  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  forces  and  their  effects  on  material  bodies.  See 
Art.  1. 

(2)  See  Arts.  5J,  3,  and  4. 

(3)  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.     See  Arts.  6,  7,  and  8. 

(4)  General  properties  are  such  as  are  common  to  all 
substances;  special  properties  are  such  as  are  possessed  by 
certain  substances  only.     See  Arts.  13  and  34. 

(5)  (a)  Motion  is  that  condition  of  a  body  that  causes  it 
to  change  its  position  in  relation  to  some  other  body.  See 
Art.  30. 

(^)  Velocity  h  the  rate  of  motion,  that  is.  the  distance 
passed  through  in  a  unit  of  time.     See  Art.  33. 

(c)  Uniform  velocity  means  passing  over  equal  distances 
in  equal  intervals  of  time.     See  Art.  33. 

(i/)  Variable  velocity  means  passing  over  equal  distances 
in  unequal  intervals  of  time,  or  passing  over  unequal  dis- 
tances in  equal  intervals  of  time.     See  Art.  33. 

(li)  (a)  Acceleration  is  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity. 
See  Arts.  35  and  57. 

(/>)  Retardation  denotes  the  rate  of  decrease  of  velocity. 
See  Arts.  36  and  58. 

(c)     The  average  velocity  is  that  uniform  velocity  that 
carries  the  body  over  the  same  distance  in  the  same  time  as 
the  variable  velocity, .    See  Art.  37. 
§4 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS. 


(7)  Since  1  day  contains  24  hours,  the  total  number  of 
hours  consumed  in  the  trip  was  6  x  24  +  Ifl  =  160  hours. 
The  average  speed  per  hour  was,  therefore,  3,240-^160 
=  Wl  mi.     Ans.     Sec  Art.  38, 

(8)  Reducing  the  25,000  miles  to  feet,  we  have  25,000 
X  5,280  =  132,000,000  feet.  The  time  in  minutes  would, 
therefore,  be  132,000,000  -=-  3,000  =  44,000  minutes.  Redu- 
cing the  time  to  days,  hours,  and  minutes,  we  get  30  da. 
13  hr.  ao  min.     Ans.     See  Art.  40. 

(9)  By  the  effects  it  produces  on  matter.     See  Art.  41. 

(10)  The  point  of  application,  the  direction  of  action, 
and  the  magnitude  of  each  force  must  be  known.  Sec 
Art.  44. 

(11)  flee  Art.  46. 

(12)  Inertia  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  virtue  of  which 
the  body  always  tends  fo  remain  in  the  particular  state  of 
rest  or  motion  that  it  has  at  the  moment  considered.  See 
Art.  48. 

(13)  See  Arts.  68  and  63. 

(14)  The  weight  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the  force  of 
gravity ;  and  since  the  force  of  gravity  is  different  for  differ- 
ent localities,  the  weight  of  any  body  will  differ  likewise. 
See  Art.  66. 


(15)  By  rule  4,  Art.  60. 

_  IV  _     346_ 
"'  ~  g~  32.174 

(16)  See  Art.  68. 


=  10.7fi-|-.     AnB. 


(17)  The  constant  opposing  force  is  30  x  15  =  450  pounds. 
dO  tons  =  30  X  3,000  =  60,000  pounds.  The  force  /  to  pro- 
duce the  required  acceleration  will,  by  rule  S,  Art.  63,  be 

— "  ~   -v*  w'  '^^—  '^■■'>'^?4-  pounds.     Hence,  the  total  force 

required  will  be  6,6!tT  -f  450  =  6.047  lb. 


§4 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS. 


(18)     1   mile  per  hour  =  5,380  feet   per   hour. 
=  ^ j  =  i^j   feet   per   second.      Momentum, 


Art.  67, 


6,880 
iO  X  80 
according  to 


32.16  ' 


2,736.3  lb.     Ans. 


(19)     (a)  Work  is  the  overcoming  of  a  resistance  through 
a  certain  distance.     See  Arts.  69,  70,  and  71.  ! 

{/>)     Power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work.      See   Arts,   78  | 
and  73. 

(c)     Energy  denotes  ability  to  do  work.     See  Arts.   74  \ 
and  75. 


(20) 


6G,0Q0  X  80 
3:j,000  X  30 


=  5J  H.  P.     Ans,     See  Art.  73. 


(31)     The  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  by  rule  7,  Art.  76, 

is  ^ —  =    !     ■  ■„■-  .-  =  300,000  foot-pounds.     This  amount  of 
2.f         2  X  33.16  '  '^ 

work  must  be  done  in  3  minutes.     Hence,  the  horsepower 

3e30.0l>0 


required  to  stop  the  body  v 


h  33,000  =  ;irYH.  P. 
Ans. 


(22)  Zero.      See  Art.  86. 

(23)  Friction  is  the  resistance  that  a  moving  body  encoun- 
ters from  the  surface  of  another  body  along  which  or  through 
which  it  moves.     See  Art.  88. 

{24}  According  to  Art.  89,  the  coefficient  of  friction  will 
be  ^tPb^  =  .06.     Ans. 

(35)  (a)  From  Table  I  we  find  the  coefficient  of  friction 
to  be  .16.  Hence,  the  total  friction  will  be  1,000  x  .16 
=  160  lb.     Ans.      See  Art.  93. 

(*)     IsS  =  !■''  "3'  P^r  sq-  in.     Ans. 

(20)  The  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  a  point  at  which 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  concen- 
trated. This  point  may  be  either  inside  or  outside  the  body. 
See  Art.  98. 

(27)     See  Art,  99. 


J 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS. 


H 


(iff)  Suspend  the  body  successively  from  two  different 
points  and  find  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  pUimb-lines 
from  the  points  of  suspension.  The  center  of  gravity  will 
be  on  the  line  passing  thr/'ugh  the  point  of  intersection  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plumb-lines.     See  Art.  103, 

(29)  (rt)  Centrifugal  force  is  that  force  that  tends  to 
pull  a  revolving  body  away  from  the  point  about  which  the 
body  revolves.     See  Art.  104, 

(i)  Centripetal  force  is  that  force  that  tends  to  pull  a 
revolving  body  toward  the  point  about  which  it  revolves. 
See  Art.  105. 

(30)  The  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  a  given 
revoh-ing  body  are  always  equal  and  opposite.    See  An,  104. 


(81) 


(sa) 

(33) 


Applying  rule  14,  given  in  Art.  lOfi, 
F=  .000;U  X  10  K  6  X  60"  =  73.44  lb.      Ans. 
See  Arts.  110,  111,  and  113. 
The  forces  acting  on  a  body  at  rest  are  in  eqi 


rium.     Sec  Art.  109. 

(34)     As  long  as  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the 
the  body  will  stand;  if  it  falls  outside  the  base,  the  body  will 
fall.    In  the  former  case  the  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium ;  in 
the  latter  they  will  not  be  in  equilibrium.     See  Art.  113, 


base, 


MACHINE    ELEMENTS. 


(1)  («)  A  lever  is  a  rigid  bar  nr  rnd  capable  of  being 
turned  about  a  pivot. 

(*)  The  weight  arm  is  that  part  of  the  lever  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  weight. 

(c)  The  force  arm  is  that  part  of  the  lever  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  force. 

{d)  The  fulcrum  is  the  point  or  pivot  about  which  the 
lever  turns.     See  Arts.  1  and  2. 

(2)  The  product  of  the  weight  and  the  weight  arm  must 
be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  force  arm.  See 
Art.  2. 


(3) 


See  rule  l.  Art.  3. 
12  X 


100 


=  3.4  in.     Ans.     See  Art.  3. 


(6) 

(6) 


See  Art.  9. 


Solid  pulleys  and  split  pulleys. 

Split  pulleys  can  be  more  easily  put  on  and  removed 
from  shafts  than  solid  pulleys.     See  Art.  9. 

(()  As  explained  in  Art.  11,  the  belt  climbs  toward  the 
highest  part  of  the  pulley;  and  since  in  a  crowned  pulley 
the  highest  portion  is  in  the  center,  the  belt  will  tend  to  stay 
on  the  pulley. 

(8)  "Balancing  pulleys"  is  the  operation  of  making  oppo- 
site sides  of  pulleys  equal  in  weight,  so  that  the  centrifugal 


MACHINE  ELEMENTS. 


a 


forces  of  the  opposite  sides  of  a  revolving  pulley  will  be 
equal.  A  pulley  is  balanced  by  first  finding  which  side  is 
the  lighter  and  then  adding  weights  to  the  lighter  side  until 
it  is  as  heavy  as  the  other.     See  Art.  12. 

(9)  The  "driver"  is  the  pulley  that  imparts  motion  to 
the  belt,     The  "driven"  is  the  pulley  that  receives  i 
from  the  belt.     See  Art.  14. 

(10)  Applying  rule  3,  Art.  15, 

(11)  Applying  rule  6,  Art.  18, 


JV  = 


5  X  1.600 


=  6GCi  rev.  per  min.     Ans. 


(12)  Applying  rule  7,  Art.  23, 

/;  =  Zi  (^^)  +  2  X  40  =  83  ft.     Ans. 

(13)  From  Table  I  we  find  that  the  allowable  effective 
pull  Cfor  an  arc  of  contact  of  120'  is  28.8  pounds.  Apply- 
ing rule  8,  Art.  27, 

=  27.7,  say  23  in.     Ans. 


1,660  X  28.8 
(14)     Applying  rule  9,  Art.  28, 


N  = 


8.8  X  28  X  1,200  _ 


9.3+ H.  P.     Ans. 


W=  - 


:  19!  44,  say  20  in.     Ans. 


33,000 
(16)     Applying  rule  10,  Art.  31, 
23.100  X  40  _ 

1,1)50  X  28.8  " 

(1(1)  The  hair  or  grain  side  is  commonly  considered  to  be 
the  proper  side  to  be  in  contact  with  the  pulley  face.  For 
reasons  see  Art,  33. 

(1?)  No;  rosin  makes  the  belt  gummy  and  causes  it  to 
crack.      See  Art.  32. 


k 
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(18)  Pulleys  run  out  of  true;  lliey  should  be  turned  true. 
Pulleys  out  o(  line;  ihey  should  be  lined  up.  Belts  some- 
times flap  if  they  are  run  at  speeds  over  4,000  feet  per  min- 
ute; perforating  the  belt  with  a  series  of  small  holes  is  said 
to  remedy  the  defect  in  this  case.  Lack  of  steadiness  in 
running;  take  steps  to  insure  steady  running.  A  defective 
joint;  unlace  the  joint  and  relace  it  properly.  Too  great  a 
distance  between  pulleys;  reduce  the  distance  if  possible  or 
substitute  a  wider  belt.      See  Art.  33. 

(19)  Lacing,  sewing,  riveting,  and  cementing.  The 
cemented  joint  is  considered  the  best. 

(20)  See  Art.  38. 

(31)  A  wheel  that  imparts  motion  to  another  is  called  a 
"driver."  A  "follower"  is  a  wheel  that  receives  motion 
from  another. 

(22)  Letting  W  represent  the  weight  we  have,  by 
rule  12,  Art.  39, 

50  X  90  X  30  X  36  =  (f  X  30  X  12  X  20,  ' 

or  4,860,000  =  7,200  tV. 


Hence, 


IV  = 


4.860.000 
7,200 


^  675  lb.     Ans. 


(23)  (d)  Circular  pitch  is  the  distance  measured  along 
the  pitch  circle  from  a  point  on  one  tooth  to  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  next  tooth.     See  Art.  47. 

(^)  Diametral  pitch  is  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  of 
pitch  diameter.     See  Art.  47. 

(24)  The  epicycloida!  and  the  involute.  See  Arts.  51 
and  52. 

(25)  Involute  teeth  are  stronger  and  their  action  is  more 
satisfactory.     See  Art.  52. 

Applying  rule  13,  Art.  54, 
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(27)  Applying  rule  16,  Art.  56, 

^      3.1416  X  30      ,  .^  .         . 
/^= ^rr =  I.OY  in.     Ans. 

(28)  Applying  rule  17,  Art.  69, 

JJo  =  — ^ —  =  lOi  in.     Ans. 

o 

(29)  Applying  rule  21,  Art.  63, 

N=  7.5  X  8  —  2  =  58  teeth.     Ans. 

(30)  A  fixed  pulley  has  a  stationary  block.  A  movable 
pulley  has  a  movable  block.     See  Arts.  71  and  72. 

(31)  Calling  IV  the  weight  that  can  be  raised,  we  have, 
by  applying  rule  27,  Art.  74, 

Jf^=  150  X  14  =  2,100  lb.     Ans. 

(32)  The  force  that  must  be  applied  is  greater  than  if 
there  were  no  frictional  losses.     See  Art.  76, 

(33)  Applying  rule  28,  Art.  76, 

(34)  With  the  Weston  differential  pulley  block  a  much 
greater  weight  can  be  raised  with  a  given  force  than  with 
the  ordinary  pulley ;  and  the  load  can  be  stopped  anywhere 
by  ceasing  to  pull  on  the  chain.     See  Art.  78. 

(35)  Applying  rule  30,  Art.  82, 

P=  ^^^^  -^^^  =  102. 8+ ,  say  103  lb.     Ans. 

(30)     Applying  rule  31,  Art.  83, 

W  =  — — —  =  120  lb.     Ans. 
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(37)  First  applying  rule  34,  Art.  89,  we  find  the  factor- 
by  which  the  theoretical  weight  is  to  be  multiplied. 


Thus,  £  =  pp-^^  =  ^. 
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Then  applying  rule  35,  Art.  90,  to  obtain  the  theoretical 
weight,  we  find 

„,      6.2832  X  50  X  20       ..^  ^.^,^  .  , 

IY=: =  37,699.2  pounds. 

i 

Finally  applying  the  principle  of  Art.  92,  we  find  the 
probable  actual  weight  to  be 

37,699.2  X  iV  =  5^,356.2  lb.     Ans. 

(38)  {a)  The  velocity  ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  force  acts  and  that  through  which 
the  weight  moves.     See  Art.  103. 

(d)  The  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  actual  work  to  the 
theoretical  work.     See  Art.  105. 

(39)  By    Art.    105,  the    efficiency    would   be      *       ' 

tJi  ,099./© 

=  .0625,  or  6 J  pei  cent.     Ans. 
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(1)     Hydrostatics  is  that  branch  of  mechanics  that  treats 
of  liquids  at  rest.     See  Art,  1. 
(3)     See  Art.  4. 

(3)  See  An.  5. 

(4)  The  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  water  acts,  like  any 
other  pressure  to  which  the  water  may  be  subjected,  in  all 
directions.     See  Art.  5. 

(5)  First  find  the  area  of  the  base.  This  equals  .7864 
X  3'  =  7.068()  square  inches.  '  Multiplying  this  by  the  height 
of  the  water,  we  get  7.068«  X  8  =  56.5488  cubic  inches  as 
the  volume  of  a  column  of  water  whose  weight  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  on  the  base.  Therefore,  the  pressure  on  the 
base  =  56.5488  X  .03617  =  2.045+ lb.  Ans.  See  Arts.  7, 
8,  and  9. 

(6)  See  Art.  13. 

(7)  The  water  stands  at  the  same  level  in  each  tube, 
because  it  is  then  in  equilibrium.     See  Art.  16. 

(8)  Because  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  friction 
in  the  pipe.     See  Art.  17. 

(9)  Specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  between  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  any  substance  and  water.  Thus,  the  specific 
gravity  of  iron  is  the  ratio  between  the  weight  o[  a  given 
volume  of  iron  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
See  Art,  aS. 
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(10)  Using  the  principle  of  Art.  25  and  taking  the 
specific  gravity  from  Table  I,  we  have  for  the  weight  of  the 
aluminum  62.42  X  2.50  X  100  =  15,605  lb.     Ans. 

(11)  A  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  will  be  buoyed  up  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  See 
Art.  26. 

(12)  •  See  Art.  29. 

(13)  (a)  Hydrometers  are  instruments  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  and  of  some  forms  of  solids. 

(d)  Hydrometers  of  constant  weight  and  hydrometers  oi 
constant  volume.     See  Art.  30. 

(14)  Applying  rule  5,  we  have 

.7854  Xl'X  400       ,^  _       „ 
n  = TK~K^ =  lb. 32  gallons. 

As  there  are  60  minutes  in  1  hour,  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  pumped  in  1  hour  will  be  16.32  X  60  =  979.2  gal. 

Ans. 

(15)  The  amount  of  water  to  be  delivered  per  minute 
will  be  W  =  15.6  gallons.  The  velocity  of  flow  for  this  case 
should  not  exceed  500  feet  per  minute.  Applying  rule  4, 
we  have 

,       li^.25  X  15. ♦;  . 

A  =  irv--         "  -^^^l  square  inch,  nearlv. 

From  Table  VI  we  see  that  the  nearest  larger  size  pipe  is 
the  1-inch  pipe,  which  has  an  actual  area  of  .863  square 
inch.     Hence,  a  1-inch  pipe  should  be  used. 

(10)  Bends  in  a  pipe  greatly  increase  the  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  water,  and,  hence,  also  the  power  required  to 
move  the  water  through  the  pipe.  As  the  power  available 
for  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump  is  quite  small,  any  increase 
in  the  resistance  to  the  flow  will  materially  interfere  with 
the  satisfactory  working  of  the  pump.      See  Art.  39. 

(17)     See  An.  41. 

(IS)     About  30  in.,  as  explained  in  Art.  43. 
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(19)  By  means  of  a  vacuum  gauge.  See  Arts.  45  to  47, 
inclusive.  ' 

•in  V    ig  Q     ' 

(20)  Applying  the  principle  of  Art,  48,  we  have ^- ■   ■  ■ 

=  163.3  in.     Ans. 

(31)  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured  with 
an  instrument  called  a  barometer.  See  Arts,  40  to  53, 
inclusive. 

(23)     The  higher  the  elevation  the  shorter  is  the  column  ■ 

of  air  and  the  lower  the  density  of  the  air.     Consequently,  I 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  becomes  less  the  higher  we 

go  above  sea  level.     See  Art.  53.  I 

(23)  Like  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid,  the  pressure  1 
of  the  atmosphere  acts  in  all  directions  with  the  same  inten-  | 
sity.     Sec  Art.  54. 

(24)  The  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  volume, 
the  temperature  remaining  constant.  Thus,  if  the  vol- 
ume is  reduced  one-half,  the  pressure  is  doubled;  if  the 
volume  is  reduced  to  one-third  the  original  volume,  the 
pressure  is  increased  to  three  times  the  original  pressure. 
See  Art.  55. 

(25)  (fl)  Gauge  pressure  is  pressure  measured  above  the 
atmospheric  pressure.     See  Art.  56. 

(i)  Absolute  pressure  is  pressure  measured  from  vacuum 
and  is  equal  to  gauge  pressure  plus  atmospheric  pressure. 
See  Art.  56. 

(26)  Call  the  original  volume,  or  volume  of  the  tube,  ] ; 
then  the  volume  after  the  piston  has  moved  ^  the  length  of 
the  tube  will  be  1  —  4  =  4.     Applying  rule  7,  we  have 

14.7  X  1 
'        1 
Applying  rule  8, 
14.7X1 


-  =  73.5  lb.  per  sq. 


Ans 


=  .  1  =  -jij  the  original  volume.     Ans, 
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(28)  An  air  pump  is  an  apparatus  for  removing  air  from 
any  vessel;  in  oiher  words,  it  is  an  apparatus  for  producing 
a  vacuum  In  any  vessel.     See  Art.  60. 

(29)  No.     Sec  Art.  61. 

(30)  See  Art.  63. 

(31)  See  Arts.  63  and  64. 

(32)  When  tht;  water  reaches  the  same  level  in  both  ves- 
sels, the  flow  of  water  from  one  vessel  into  the  other  will 
cease.     This  follows  from  Arts.  63  and  64. 

(33)  The  highest  point  of  the  siphon  should  not  be  more 
than  28  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  that  is  being 
siphoned,  or  the  siphon  will  not  work.     See  Art.  65. 

(34)  (a)  A  pump  is  an  apparatus  for  raising  water.  See 
Art.  68. 

(d)  Pumps  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  depending 
on  their  mode  of  operation.     See  Art.  69. 

(f)  (1)  Suftion  pumps;  (i)  lifting  pumps;  and  (3)  force 
pumps.     See  Art.  69. 

(35)  A  suction  pump  acts  by  producing  a  vacuum  in  the 
suction  pipe,  which  causes  the  water  into  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  i&  immersed  to  rise  in  the  suction 
pipe.     See  Art,  70. 

(36)  A  lifting  pump  will  raise  water  to  a  higher  point 
than  a  suction  pump.     See  Art.  73. 

(37)  A  force  pump  piston  does  not  have  any  valve  like 
the  piston  of  a  lifting  pump.     See  Art.  73. 

(38)  A  single-acting  force  pump  discharges  water  at 
every  second  stroke;  a  double-atting  force  pump  discharges 
water  during  each  stroke.     See  Art.  76, 
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(1)  (a)  A  stress  is  a  force  that  acts  in  the  interior  of  a 
body  and  tends  to  produce  a  deformation  in  the  body.  See 
Art.  1. 

(l>)  Tensile,  compressive,  shearing,  transverse,  and  tor- 
sional.    See  Art.  2. 


||9)     By  Art.  3,  we  have 

■  unit  stress  =  ifj«  =  400  lb.  per  s 


Ans. 


(3)  (a)  Strain  is  the  amount  of  deformation  produced  in 
a  body  by  the  action  of  a  stress.     See  Art.  4. 

(i)  Elasticity  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  virtue  of 
which  it  will  tend  to  return  to  its  original  shape  after  the 
force  producing  the  deformation  is  removed.     See  Art,  S, 

{c)  The  elastic  limit  is  that  unit  stress  at  which  permanent 
set  begins.     See  Art.  7. 

(4)  Since  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  is 
55,000  pounds,  the  force  at  which  a  bar  having  an  area  of 
4  square  inches  will  rupture  is  4  X  55,000  =  220,000  lb.  Ans. 
See  Art.  10. 

(6)  Annealing  makes  the  chain  tougher,  more  ductile, 
and  less  liable  to  break  from  sudden  jerks.     See  Art,  16. 

(6)  Untwist  a  portion  of  the  rope  and  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  inner  surfaces.     Sec  Art.  30. 
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(7)  (a)  The  safe  load  to  be  lifted  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  rope  and  on  its  manner  of  attachment  to  the  hook  of  the 
tackle  block  or  to  the  work.     See  Art.  SJ3. 

{d)     See  Art.  23. 

(8)  {a)  Manila  rope  is  chiefly  used  for  hoisting  and  for 
power  transmission.     See  Art.  26, 

(d)  The  fibers  are  oiled  to  reduce  internal  wear.  See 
Art.  36. 

(9)  The  diameter  of  the  pulley  should  be  at  least  40  times 
the  diameter  of  the  rope.     See  Art.   28, 

(10)  Applying  rule  4,  Art.  30, 

IV=  600  X  (li)*  =  1,350  lb.     Ans. 

(11)  Applying  rule  6,  Art.  30, 
r=  1^16,000  X  .0316  =  4  in.,  nearly.      Ans. 

(12)  A  column  both  of  whose  ends  are  fixed  is  4  limes  as 
strong  as  one  that  has  both  ends  movable  and  IJ  times  as 
strong  as  one  that  has  one  fixed  end  and  one  movable  end. 
See  Art.  34. 

(13)  See  Art.  34. 

(14)  Applying  rule  7,  Art.  37,  and  taking  the  proper 
values  from  Tables  V  and  VII,  we  have 


14.000  X  -7854  x  14'  _ 
,    ,      (1"  X  12)' 


l,am,480  lb.     Ans. 


(16)     By  rule  8,  Art.   43,  the  area   of  the   piston   rod 
should  be 


.7864  X  40"  X  110 


397  square  inches. 
'38?3»7 


/; 

The  corresponding  diameter  is\/' 
Hence  a  6"  piston  rod  is  too  small.     Ans, 


7  inches,  nearly. 
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(16)     From  Table  X,  S  for  this  case  is  found  to  be  1.4 

From  Table  XI,  R  =  liAii'  =  457.33.     Now,  applying  the 

proper  formula  from  Table  IX,  we  have 

,,,      4X  1.400  X  45?. 33       ,„  .,„,.         . 
^^'= ,,,  ..  ... =  18,n47  lb.     Ans. 


=  91  sq.  in, ,  nearly.     Ans. 
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(17)  By  rule  o,  Art.  50,  and  Table  XII,  the  safe  load 
would  be  '4  X  6  X  500  =  13,000  pounds.  Hence,  a  load  of 
10,000  pounds  is  safe.     Ans. 

(18)  From  Table  XII.  5  =  4,400.  Applying  rule  lO, 
Art.  51,  we  have 

»_  400.000  _ 
I         "-^^r- 
(19)     Double  shear  means  that  the  body  subjected  to  the 
shearing  stress  resists  this  stress  at  two  planes,  at  both  of  ' 
which  shear  must  occur  to  produce  failure.     See  Art.  48. 

(20)  Countershafts  serve  to  effect  changes  in  speed  and  to 
stop  and  start  the  machinery.     See  Art.  54. 

(il)  Cold-rolled  shafting  is  made  cylindncally  true  by  a 
special  rolling  process.  Bright  shafting  is  turned  up  in  a 
lathe.     See  Art.  55. 

('i'i)  The  diameter  by  which  bright  shafting  is  designated 
is  that  of  the  bar  from  which  it  is  turned.     See  Art.  56. 

(23)  Pulleys  should  be  placed  as  near  the  bearings  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  deflection  of  the  shaft  may  be  as  small  as 
possible.     See  Art.  58, 

(24)  Applying  rule  11,  Art.  60,  after  finding  from 
Table  XIV  that  C  for  this  case  is  85,  we  have 


// 


8"  X  80 


481.8,  nearly,  say  4fla  H.  P.     Ans. 

case  to  be  H5. 


(25)     From  Table  XIV  we  find  C  for  th 
Applying  rule  12,  Art.  61. 
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(36)    From   Table  XIV,   C=96.      Applying   rule  18, 

Ait.e2, 


V^ 


?|^®*  ==  ^^50,  say  3  in.    Ana. 

(27)    The  horsepower  of  a  shaft  will  vary  directly  with 
the  speed.    See  Art.  68* 

(98)    See  Art.  !!• 

(29)    A  steel  rope  wears  better  than  an  iron  rope.    See 
Art.  S9. 
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(1)     The  end  b\  because  in  looking  at  that  end  the  cur-  J 
rent  circulates  around  the  helix  in  an  opposite  direction  to  j 
hands  of  a  watch.     See  Art.  39, 


;<2)     {a)  Negative. 
(b)  Negative. 


See  Art.  7. 

See  Art.  7. 


(3)     Let  A  represent  the  first  branch  and  B  the  second;  \ 
then  r,  =  16,3  ohms,  r,  =  14.1  ohms,  and  C  =  6.37  amperes. 
The    current   f,    iu   branch   A    is   found   by   using    for- 
mula 10;  substituting  gives 
_     Cr,    _  6.37  X  14. 1  _ 
^'  ~  r,  +  r,  ^  Wi.'l  +  14. 1  " 
The  current  c,  in  branch  //  is  found  by  using  formula  1 1 ; 
substituting  gives 

kCr,  B.Sr  X  10.3 


-  3.!tt;43  amper* 


Ans. 


(4) 


10.3+  14.1 
f  From  Art.  64  and  formula  6,  (" 


3.40.57  amperes.     Ans. 


,  where  C  \ 


is  the  current  in  amperes,  E  is  the  difference  of  potential  in 
volts  between  two  points,  and  R  is  the  resistance  in  ohms 
between  them.      In   this   example,    E  =  68.4  volts  and  /i 

=  2.3  ohms;  hence,  C=  -^  =  -r^  —  35.3913  amperes.     Ans. 


For  notice  of  topyriaht,  s 


'  n  ' 


•i.:i 
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(b)  From  formula  21,  rF= -^,  where   W  is  the  power 

in  watts,  E  is  the  E.  M.  F.,  or  difference  of  potential  in 
volts,  and  R  is  the  resistance  in  ohms.  In  this  example, 
£"  =  58.4  volts  and  ^  =  2.3  ohms;  hence, 

,,.      E*      e58.4"       3,410.56       ,  ,^,  ^,^, 

H  =  ^  =  — — -  =  -^--— —  =  1,482.8521  watts.     Ans. 

W  E* 

(c)  By  formula  22,  H.  P-  =  s^^;  by  formula  21,  H^=  ^; 

therefore  (see  Art.  81),  H.  P.  =         ^,  where  H.  P.  is  the 

horsepower,  £'  the  E.  M.  F.,  or  difference  of  potential  in 
volts,  and  R  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

TT  TT      T^  58.4*  3,410.56  ^     r^oiVW    1- 

Hence,  H.  P.  =  y^g      .^3  =  ^^^^j^^  =  1-9877  horsepower. 

Ans. 

(5)  By  formula  8^  E  =  C R,  where  E  is  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
in  volts  developed  in  a  closed  circuit,  C  is  the  current  in 
amperes  that  is  flowing,  and  R  is  the  total  resistance  in 
ohms  of  the  circuit.  In  this  example,  C  =  .75  ampere 
and  A' =  17.2+ 8.2  + 11.3  =  30.7  ohms;  hence,  E—CR 
=  .75  X  3(>.7  —  27.525  volts,  the  total  E.  M.  F.  developed 
in  the  battery. 

By  derivation  from  formula  8,  E'  =  C  R ^  where  E  is  the 
difference  of  potential  in  volts  between  two  points,  C  is  the 
current  in  amperes  flowing,  and  R  is  the  resistance  in  ohms 
between  the  two  pomts. 

Between  a  and  l\  A' =  11.3  ohms  and  ^=.75  ampere; 
hence,  E'  =  ('  /v  =  .T5  X  11.3  =  8.475  volts.     Ans. 

Between  /;  and  r,  A"  —  8.2  ohms  and  ^=.75  ampere; 
hence,  E'  =  C  R'  =  .75  X  8.2  =  G.  15  volts.     Ans. 

Between  a  and  r,  the  difference  of  potential  is  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  a  and  b  plus  that  between  b  and  r, 
which  is  8.475  + 6.15  =  14.025  volts.  Or,  since  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  a  and  c  is  the  available  E.  M.  F. 
of  the  battery,  when  a  current  of  .75  ampere  is  flowing,  it 
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can  be  calculated  liy  using  formula  9,  E'  =  E  ~  C  i\,  where 
£"  is  the  available  E.  M.  P.,  £  is  the  total  E.  M.  F.  devel- 
oped in  the  battery,  C  is  the  current  that  is  flowing,  and  r, 
is  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery.  In  this  case, 
A' =  27.625  volts,  C  =  .75  ampere,  and  r,  =  17,2  ohms, 
hence,  £'=  E—  Cr,  =  27,526  -  (.75  X  17.ii)  =  14.625  volts. 

Ans. 

(6)  By  formula  8,  £  =  C  R,  where  E  is  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
in  volts  developed  in  a  closed  circuit,  C  is  the  current  in 
amperes  flowing,  and  R  is  the  total  resistance  in  ohms 
of  the  circuit.  In  this  example,  C  —  .127  ampere  and 
A' —  36.3 -i- 21-7  =  57.9  ohms.  Hence,  by  substituting. 
E=  C  R  =  .m  X  57.3  =  7.3533  volts,     Ans. 

(7)  By  formula  14,  Q  =  Cr,  where  Q  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  coulombs  that  passes  through  a  circuit,  C  is 
the  current  in  amperes  flowing  in  that  circuit,  and  /  is  the 
time  in  seconds  during  which  the  current  flows.  In  this 
example,  r=  S. 32  amperes  and  /  =  2.36  X  BO  x  60  =  8,100 
seconds.  Hence,  by  substituting,  (3  =  fr  =  a32  x  8,100 
—  67.392  coulombs.     Ans, 

(»)■  By  formula  19,  H''=  C  E,  where  W  is  the  power  in 
watts,  E  is  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  C  is  the  current  in 
amperes.  In  this  example,  /:  =  112.5  volts  and  C  =  12.2 
amperes.  Hence,  by  substituting,  H''=  C E—  13.3  x  112.5 
=  1,372.5  watts.     Ans. 

(»)  By  formula  4,  r,  =  /■,  (1  +  /  *),  where  r,  is  the  origi- 
nal resistance  of  a  conductor,  r,  is  the  resistance  after  a  rise 
in  temperature,  k  is  the  temperature  coefficient,  and  t  is  the 
rise  of  temperature  in  degrees  F.  In  this  example,  r^  =  43.3 
ohms,  /  =  85  -  eo  ==  25°  F.,  and  *  =  .002155,  from  Table  I. 
Hence,  r,  =  r,  (1  +  /  *)  =  +3,2  (1  +  26  x  .002155)  =  43.3 
X  1.053875  =  45.5274  ohms.     Ans. 

(10)  By  formula  13,  the  joint  resistance  of  three  con- 
ductors in  parallel  R'"  = ' — ' — J,—    -  ,  where  r,  r, 

^  ^  +  *■,  ^  +  '■>  ^  ' 

and  r,  are  the  separate  resistance  of  the  three  conductors. 


ft 
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respectively.  In  this  example,  k-t  r,  =  37  ohms,  the  resisl- 
anoe  of  A;  r,  =  45  ohms,  the  resistance  of  B;  ami  r, 
=  7'i  ohms,  the  resistance  of  C.     Substituting  gives 

r,r.  r.  _   :J7  X  45  X_7a lia.B80 

^^^-^'■.+^^  ~  45x72+37xra  +  37x45  ~   7,569 

=  15.8383  ohms,  the  joint  resistance  of  the  three  onductors 
A,  B,  and  C connected  in  parallel.     Ans. 

(11)  From  Art.  43,  the  joint  resistance  of  several  coI^ 
doctors  connected  in  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
separate  resistances;  hence,  in  this  example  the  joint  resist- 
ance of  the  four  conductors  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  series  is 
3  +  19  +72  +  111  =  205  ohms.     Ans. 

(12)  We  here  use  formula  16,  /  =  C  R  t,  where  /  is  the 
work  in  joules,  Cis  the  current  in  amperes,  R  is  the  resist- 
ance in  ohms,  and  t  is  the  time  in  seconds.  In  this  case 
C=  14.2  amperes.  ^  =  8  ohms,  /  =  4,5no  seconds.  Then, 
the  work  done  =  14.2  X  14.2  X  8  X  4,500  =  7,259.040  joules. 

Ans. 

(13)  From  Art.  75,  theseparate  resistance  of  any  branch 
of  a  dbrived  circuit  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  potential 
between  where  all  the  branches  divide  and  where  they  unite. 
divided  by  the  current  in  that  branch. 

Hence,     the    separate    resistance    of    branch    A    is    — ^ 

=  1.731."!  ohms.     Ans. 

The  separate  resistance  of  branch  B  is  -j^  =  2.3i 


73  ohms. 
Ans. 


E 


(14)  By  formula  t,  R=  j^,  where  R  is  the  total  resist- 
ance in  ohms  of  a  closed  circuit.  E  is  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
in  volts  developed  in  the  circuit,  and  C  is  the  current  in 
amperes   flowing    in    the    circuit.       In    this    example,   E 

=  22.4  volts,  and   C  =  .43  ampere;  hence,  A!  =  -^  =  -j~ 

=  52.093  ohms,  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.    Since  the 
total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
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the  external  and  internal  resistances,  the  external  resist- 
ance must  he  the  difference  between  the  total  resistance 
and  the  internal  resistance.  Hence,  the  external  resistance 
=  52.093  —  13.i  =  38.(1»3  ohms.     Ans. 

7' 

where  C  is  the  current  in  amperes,  Q  is  the  quantity  of  ] 
electricity  in  coulombs,  and  /  is  the  time  in  seconds.  In  i 
this  example,  Q  =  3(;8,42S  coulombs  and  /  =  4.5  X  GO  X  00 

=  lB,--iOO  seconds;  hence,  r=  ^  i= '^^^?^^  =  22.7421  am- 
peres.    Ans. 

(16)  By  formula  16,  y  =  6"'  R  /.  where  ./  is  the  work 
done  in  joules,  C  is  the  current  in  amperes,  R  is  the  resist- 
ance in  ohms,  and  /  is  the  time  in  seconds.  In  this 
example,  t"— 2. 4  amperes,  R  =■  45ohms,  /=  3, 000  seconds. 
Then  the  electrical  work  done  =  2.4  x  2.4  X  45  X  3,000 
=  777,600  joules.  By  formula  18,  the  mechanical  work 
done  =  F.  P.  =  .7373/^  ,7373  x  777.600=  573,324.48  foot- 
pounds.    Ans. 

W 

(17)  By   formula    88,   H.  P.  =  ;^:    by    formula    19, 

W=  C  E\    therefore   (see  Art.  81),   H.  P.  =  ~^,  where 

H.  P.  is  the  horsepower,  E  is  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  C  is 
the  current  in  amperes.  In  this  example,  E  =  525  volts, 
and  C=  13.5  amperes;  hence, 

H  P  -^'^- 

746  746 

(18)  (a)  By  formula  30,  H'^C'R.  where  fV  is  the 
power  in  watts,  Cis  the  current  in  amperes,  and  .^  is  the 
resistance  in  ohms.  In  this  example,  C=  110  amperes  and 
.^  =  4.aohms;  hence,  ff'=:  C'R  =  110'  X  4.2  =  .50.830  watts. 

Ans. 

(«)     H.  p.  =^  =  51^  =  68.123  horsepower.     Ans. 
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(19)  By  formula  1,  the  changed  resistance  for  variation 

r  / 
in  length,  r,  =  —-2,  where  r,  is  the  original  resistance,  /,  is 

I 
the  original  length,  and  /,  is  the  changed  length.     In  this 

case,  r,  =  1  ohm,  /,  =  1,000  feet,  and  /,  =  2,000  feet.    Then, 

the  changed  resistance  r,  =  — ,  ^l^ —  =  2  ohms.     The  next 
^  *  1,000 

operation  is  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  wire  when  its 

sectional  area  is  changed.     A  round  wire  1  inch  in  diameter 

has  a  sectional  area  of  .1'  X  .7854  =  .007854  square  inch,  and 

a  square  wire  .1  inch  on  a  side  has  a  sectional  area  of  .1  X  .1 

=  .01  square  inch.     By  formula  2,  r,  =  -* — - , where  r^  is  the 

original  resistance  of  a  conductor,  r,  is  the  resistance  after 
its  sectional  area  is  changed,  a^  is  the  original  sectional 
area,  and  a^  is  the  changed  sectional  area.  At  this  stage 
of   the   example,    r^  =  2    ohms,   a^  —  .007854   square   inch, 

1  ni  •     u       XT  ''.^i       2  X.  007854 

and  rt,  =  .01    square  mch.     Hence,  r,  =  ~ — ■  =  — 

•  ^  ^        a^  .01 

=  1.5708  ohms.     Ans. 

(20)  By   formula    22,    H.    P.  =  ^~,,    where    H.    P.    is 

the    horsepower    and    IT  is   the   power   in   watts.      In  this 

If'        ...    .  1  TT    T^  ^^'       ''>4,200 

example,    //    =  o4,200  watts;    hence,    H.  P.  = 


74(1  ?4r. 

~  T'^J>541  horsepower.      Ans. 

(•^1)  The  sectional  area  of  a  round  column  .04  inch 
in  diameter  is  .04'  x  .7854  =  .00125664  square  inch,  or 
.0()1257  square  inch,  nearly. 

Reduce  the  specific  resistance  in  microhms  to  the  resist- 
ance  in   ohms    by   dividing    by   1,000,000,   Art.    44,  which 

IJ7  15 
gives  -   '— * —      =  .00003715  ohm;    or,  in  other  words,  the 

resistance  of  a  quantity  of  mercury  1  inch  long  and  whose 
sectional  area  is  1  square  inch  is  .00003715  ohm.  Next, 
from  this  resistance  and  length,  calculate  the  resistance  of 
a  column  of  mercury  T2.3  inches  high,  with  a  sectional  area 
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of  1  square  inch,  by  using  formula  i,  r,  =    '.-,  where  r,  is 

the  original  resistance  of  a  conductor,  r,  is  the  resistance 
after  its  length  has  been  changed,  /,  is  its  original  length, 
and  /,  is  its  changed  length.     In  this  example, »-,  =  .00003715 


ohm,  /,  =  1   inch,  and  /, 
.00003715  X  72.3 


:  72.3   inches.      Hence.  '',  =  - 


1 


003H85945,    or  .002(18li   ohm,    nearly; 

or,  in  other  words,  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury 
72.3  inches  high,  having  a  sectional  area  of  1  square  inch,  is' 
.002080  ohm.  From  this  result  calculate  the  resistance  of 
the  column  when  its  sectional  area  is  .001267  square  inch, 


by   using   formula   3, 


where  r,   is  the  original   . 


resistance,  r,  is  the  resistance  after  the  sectional  area  has 
been  changed,  d,  is  the  original  sectional  area,  and  u,  is  the 
changed  sectional  area.  At  this  stage  of  the  example, 
r,  =  ,002086  ohm,  «,  =  !  square  inch,  and  (7,  =  .001257  square 
inch.     Hence, 


.003681)  X  1  ^ 


'•i.lSOtt  ohms,     Ans. 


By  formula  G,  C  = 


R- 


where  C  is  the  current  i 


amperes  flowing  in  a  closed  circuit,  E  is  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
in  volts  generated,  and  R  is  the  total  resistance  in  ohms 
of  the  circuit.  Since  the  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit 
is  the  sum  of  the  external  and  internal  circuits,  ^  =  33  +  30 

F      4,1 
=  63  ohms,  and  £  =  45  volts;  hence,   C=-s  =  ^=  .7143 

ampere.     Ans. 

(23)  By  formula  19,  W=  C E,  where  W  is  the  power 
in  watts,  E  is  the  E.  M.  F, ,  or  difference  of  potential 
in  volts,  and  C  is  the  current  in  amperes.  In  this  exam- 
ple, £  =  610  volts  and  C=24.3  amperes;  hence,  (f  =  610 
X  W.3  =  12,393  watts.     Ans. 
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(24)  Referring  to  Art.  SH,  the-  total  E.  M.  F.  deveto 
by  connecting  several  cells  in  series  is  equal  lu  the  E.  M.  F 
of  one  cell  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells;  hence,  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  one  of  the  groups  of  li  cells  is  Ox  1.5  =  8  volu 
In  the  same  article  it  is  stated  that  connecting  cells  in 
multiple,  or  parallel,  does  not  change  the  E.  M.  F.  between 
the  main  conductors.  In  this  case  each  group  of  6  cells 
can  be  considered  as  one  large  cell  developing  an  E.  M.  F. 
of  a  volts,  and,  consequently,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  four 
groups  connected  in  multiple,  or  parallel,  is  9  volts,  which 
would  be  the  E.  M.  F.  indicated  by  a  voltmeter,  connected 
to  the  main  conductors  r  and  c'.     Ans. 


(■16)     By    formula    33,    H.  P. 


H-' 


;    by   formida    19. 


it^=  CE\  therefore  (see  Art.  81).  H.  P.  ■= 


EC 
740'' 


'here  H.  P. 


is  the  horsepower,  E  is  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  C  is  the 
current  in  amperes.     In  this  example,  E  —  250  volts  and 

^      ^^  „  ,  ,.   T.        ^C      2.50x65.7       1M25 

6  =  65.7  amperes ;  hence,  H .  P.  =  ^p—  = jj-- =  -i-r-- 

i  4o  74b  ( 4o 

=  22.0174  horsepower.      Ans. 

(86)  End  a ;  since.  Art.  29.  in  looking  at  the  face  of  the 
end  a,  the  current  circulates  around  the  core  iti  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

(37)  Prom  Art.  31,  iron  and  its  alloys,  nickel,  cobalt, 
manganese,  oxygen,  cerium,  and  chromium. 

(38)  Toward  the  south  pole,  since,  from  Art.  30,  unlike 
poles  attract  one  another. 

(29)  Toward  the  north  pole,  since,  from  Art.  20,  unlike 

poles  attract  one  another. 

(30)  The  current  should  enter  the  wire  at  the  end  i: 
since.  Art.  39.  in  looking  at  the  face  of  the  south  pole  of 
the  magnet,  the  current  should  circulate  around  the  core 
in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
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(31)     By  formula  1,  /-,  =  -y^,    where   r,   is   the   original 

resistance  of  a.  conductor,  r,  is  the  resistance  after  its  length 
has  been  changed,  /,  is  the  original  length,  and  /,  is  its 
changed  length.  In  this  example,  r,  =  100.8  ohms,  /, 
=  (113  X  13)  +  li  =  1,350  inches,  /,  =  U.7  inches.     Hence, 


_  100.8  X  11.7  _ 
1,350 


.8730  ohm.     Ans. 


(33)  By  formula  4,  r,  =  r,  (1  +  /^),  where  r,  is  the 
original  resistance  of  a  conductor,  r,  is  the  resistance 
after  its  temperature  has  risen,  k  is  the  temperature  coeffi- 
cient, and  /  is  the  number  of  degrees  rise  Fahrenheit.  In  1 
this  example,  r,  -  ftl.«  ohms,  t  =  71  -  i5  =  27%  and  | 
*=. 000244,  from  Table  I.  Hence,  r,  =  r,  (14-/*)  = 
91.8  (1  +  27  X  .0O0ai4)  =  91.8X  1.00(1588  =  92,4048  ohms. 

Ans. 

(33)     By  formula  S,  r,  =         '    , ,  where  r,  is  the  original 

resistance  of  a  conductor,  r,  is  the  resistance  after  its  tem- 
perature has  fallen,  /  is  the  number  of  degrees  fall  Fahren- 
heit, and  k  is  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  material. 
In  this  example,  r,  =  .144  ohm,  ^  =  87  —  41  =  4(;°  F.,  and  k 
=  .002155,  from  Table  I.     Hence, 


.144     ^ 

Ans. 
"(34)     From  Art.   53,   the  fundamental  equation  of   the 


'1  +  /*       1  + 46  X. 002155       l.ua91.3    "'"^"hm. 


resistance,  J/  is  the  resistance  of  the  upper  balance  arm, 
N  is  the  resistance  of  the  lower  balance  arm,  and  P  is  the 
resistance  of  the  adjustable  arm.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
connections  of  the  battery  and  galvanometer  circuits  in 
the  diagram  that  the  coils  lying  between  c  and  a  form  the 
upper  balance  arm  of  the  bridge,  and,  hence,  in  this  exam- 
ple, M  =  I  ohm;  the  coils  between  a  and  rf  form  the  lower 
balance  arm,  and,  hence,  .V=  100  ohms;  the  coils  between 
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d  and  b  form  the  adjustable  arm,  and,  hence,  P^  500  +  SCO 
+  20  +  9  +  1  =  728  ohms.  Substituting  these  values  m 
the  fundamental  equation  gives 

M  1 

X^  ^  X  7^=  jjg  X  723  =  7.23  ohms.     Ana. 

E 

(35)  By  formula  6,  C=  -j^,  where  C  is  the  current  in 

amperes  flowing  in  a  closed  circuit,  E  is  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
in  volts  developed  in  the  circuit,  and  R  is  the  total  resist- 
ance in  ohms  of  the  circuit.  In  this  example,  £  =  36  volts 
and  J?  =  24  + 18  =  42  ohms;  since,  according  to  Art.  00, 
the  total  resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the 

internal  and  external  resistances.  Hence,  C*  =  -^  =  jr 
=  .8571  ampere.     Ans. 

E 

(36)  By  formula  7,  /?  =  ^,  where  R  is  the  total  resist- 

ance  in  ohms  of  a  closed  circuit,  E  is  the  total  E.  M.  F.  in 
volts  developed  in  the  circuit,  and  C  is  the  current  in 
amperes   flowing   through  the   circuit.      In   this  example, 

£  =  12.6  volts  and  ^  =  2.7  amperes;  hence,  /?  =  ^  =  — -^ 
=  4.6667  ohms.     Ans. 

(37)  By  formula  S^  E  =  C  R,  where  E  is  the  total  E.M.F. 
in  volts  developed  in  a  closed  circuit,  C  is  the  current  in 
amperes  flowing  through  the  circuit,  and  R  is  the  total  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit.  In  this  example,  C^  =  .8  ampere  and 
^  =  31.5  +  11  =  42.5  ohms,  since,  Art.  60,  the  total  resist- 
ance of  a  closed  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal resistances.     Hence,  £  =  C^  =  .8  X  42.5  =  34  volts. 

Ans. 

E 

(38)  {a)  By   formula   7,   ^=r'  ^^ere  R  is  the  toUl 

resistance  in  ohms  between  two  points  in  a  circuit,  E  is  the ' 
drop  or  loss  of  potential  in  volts  between  the  two  points, 
and  C  is  the  current  in  amperes  flowing  in  the  circuit.     In 
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this  example,  the  two  conductors  leading  to  and  from  the 
receptive  device  can  be  considered  as  in  series,  forming  one 
single  conductor  1,200  feet  in  length,  in  which  the  drop  or 
loss  of  potential  is  10  percent,  of  250  volts,  or  .10  X  250 
=  25  volts;  that  is,    Zf  =  35  volts.      Since  C  =  SO  amperes, 

then,  ^  =  -^=  —  =.3125  ohm;  or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  ] 

i>f  the  resistances  of  two  conductors  that  transmit  a  current  I 
of  80  amperes  to  and  from  the  receptive  device  with  a  loss 
of  -25  volts  is  .3126  ohm.     Ans. 

(i)      The  resistance  per  foot  of  any  conductor  is  found  by- 
dividing  its  total  resistance  by  its  length  in  feet.     Assume 
the  two  conductors  leading  to  and  from  the  receptive  device  i 
to  be  one  single  conductor  1,300  feet  in  length  and  offering  I 
^^r^stance  of  .3125  ohm;  hence,  its  resistance  per  foot  is 


.3125 
1,300  " 


.0003(5  ohn 


Ans. 


(;jfl)     By  formula  6,  C=-p,  where  C   is  the  current  in 

amperes  flowing  in  a  closed  circuit,  £is  the  total  E.  M.  F. 
in  volts  developed  in  the  circuit,  and  /i  is  the  total  resist-  ' 
ance  in  ohms  of  the  circuit.  In  this  example,  E=2i  volta 
and  Ji  =  HA  +  15.9  =  Zi  ohms,  since.  Art.  80,  the  total 
resistance  of  a  closed  circuit  is  the  sum  'of  the  internal 
and  external  resistances.     Hence, 


-u=" 


npert 


By  formula  9,  £'  =  A'  —  Cr,.  where  £'  is  the  available, 
or  external,  E.  M.  F.  in  volts  of  a  battery  or  other  elec- 
tric source  in  a  closed  circuit,  £  is  the  total  E.  M.  F.  in 
volts  developed  in  the  source,  C  is  the  current  in  amperes 
flowing  through  the  circuit,  and  r,  is  the  interna!  resist- 
ance of  the  battery  or  electric  source.  In  this  exam- 
ple, £  =  24  volts,  r=  1  ampere,  and  r,  =  S.l  ohms, 
Hence,    /;'  =  /;- C>,  =  24  —  (8.1  X  I)  =  15.9  volts.     Ans. 


la  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  §  8 

(40)  Let  A  represent  the  first  brandi  and  B  the  second; 
then  r,  =  1.%  ohms,  r,  =  2.S  ohms»  and  Cs=  4d  amjperes. 

The  current  r,  in  branch  A  will  then  be  found  by  sufasti- 
tuting  these  values  in  formula  lO,  which  gives 

Cr^        45XS.2       »9      ftA^^iy-  A 

Since  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches  is 
45  amperes,  the  current  in  branch  B  is,  therefcMre,  the  differ- 
ence between  45  amperes  and  the  current  in  branch  A^  or 
45  —  29.1176  =  15.8824  amperes.     Ans. 

(41)  (a)  A  kilowatt  is  1,000  watts  or  about  H  horse- 
power. 

{i)     150  kilowatt  =  150,000  watts.     By  formula  22f 

„  «.       150,000      ^^^  ^««  •  A 

,  H.  P.  =j      '       =  201.072  horsepower.     Ans. 

(42)  300  kilowatt  =  300,000  watts.  By  transposing  for- 
mula 19«  we  get 

^      W     800,000     :,  ^^^  . 

C  =  -j^  =  — ^^-- —  =  1,200  amperes.     Ans. 

(43)  (a)  A  kilowatt-hour  is  a  unit  of  electrical  work  and 
is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  work  done  when  one  kilowatt 
is  supplied  for  one  hour. 

(d)  110  volts  X  40  amperes  =  4,400  watts.  f^^J  =  4.4 kilo- 
watts. The  time  is  9.5  hours.  The  kilowatt-hours  =  4.4 
X  9.5,  or  41.8  kilowatt-hours.     Ans.     See  Art.  83, 


HEAT  AND  STEAM. 


(1)  It  causes  a  rise  iu  temperatnre,  causes  an  increase  in 
volume,  and  causes  a  body  to  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
or  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas,  according  to  the  state  it  is  in  when 
the  heat  is  applied.     See  Art.  8. 

(2)  When  we  speak  of  the  temperature  of  a  body,  we  refer  I 
to  the  condition  of  the  molecules  that  compose  it.     If  they 
are  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration,  the  body  is  said  to  have  a 
high  temperature;  if  they  are  moving  slowly,  it  is  said  to 
have  a  low  temperature.     See  Art.  3. 

(3)  {«)  A  British  thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heatl 
required  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  through  1  degree  Pahren-  ' 
heit.     See  Art.  lO. 

{/>)  One  B.  T.  U.  is  equivalent  to  778  foot-pounds  of 
work.      See  Art.  13. 

(4)  If  two  blocks  of  wood  are  rubbed  briskly  together, 
they  will  develop  heat.  There  are  many  other  similar 
instances.     See  Art.  I'i. 

(5)  {a)  and  (*)  See  Art.  16. 
(f)  See  Art.  14. 

(6)  To  raise  10  pounds  of  water  from  74°  to  75°  requires 
10  B.  T.  U.  Then,  the  specific  heat  of  glass,  according  to 
Art.  15.  is  the  ratio  of  l.;7  to  10,  or  .177  equals  the  specific 
heat  of  glass.     Aiis.     See  Art.  15. 


2  HEAT   AND   STEAM.  §11 

(7)  Since  it  takes  1  B.  T.  U.  to  raise  1  pound  of  water 
through  1  degree  of  temperature,  and  when  1  pound  of  water 
falls  1  degree  of  temperature,  it  gives  off  1  B.  T.  U.,  1,000 
pounds  of  water  falling  1  degree  of  temperature  will  give 
off  1,000  B.  T.  U.,  and  falling  from  212°  to  192°,  or  20°, 
will  give  off  1,000  X  20  =  20,000  B.  T.  U.  Each  pound  of 
steam  in  being  transformed  into  water  gives  off  its  latent 
heat,  966  B.  T.  U. ;  1,000  pounds  give  off  1,000  X  966 
=  966,000  B.  T.  U. ;  so  the  whole  amount  of  heat  liberated 
by  1,000  pounds  of  steam  at  212°  in  being  transformed  to 
water  at  192°  is  966,000  +  20,000  =  986,000  B.  T.  U.  In 
order  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  from  32°  to  112°,  it  takes 
112°  —  32°  =  80  B.  T.  U.  Therefore,  986,000  B.  T.  U.  will 
raise  986,000  -h  80  =  12,325  lb.  of  water  from  32°  to  112°. 
Ans.     See  Arts.  9,  lO,  and  17. 

(8)  Applying  rule  2,  Art.  19,  the  product  of  the  weight, 
specific  heat,  and  temperature  of  the  water  is  10  X  1  X  90 
=  900;  of  the  mercury,  15  X  .0333  X  60  =  29.97;  of  the 
alcohol,  20  X  .  60  X  40  =  480 ;  and  the  sum  of  these  products 
is  900  4-  29.97  +  480  =  1,409.97.  The  product  of  the  weight 
and  specific  heat  of  the  water  is  10  X  1  =  10;  of  the  mer- 
cury, 15  X  .0333  =  .4995;  of  the  alcohol,  20  X  .60  =  12;  and 
the  sum  of  these  products  is  10  +  .4995  +  12  =  22.4995. 
Then  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  1,409.97  H-  22.4995 
=  62. 66^     See  Art.  19. 

(9)  The  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  mixture  is  the 
same  as  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  substances 
before  mixing.      vSee  Art.  19. 

(10)  Using  rule  3,  Art.  ^O,  and  substituting,  we  have 

y,^  20  (900 +  :>12)  + 400X00  ^  j,,,^  ^^.       ^,^^ 

20+  400 

(11)  The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  pres- 
sure on  its  surface.      vSee  Art.  *i*-i, 

(VZ)  (a)  Saturated  steam  is  steam  having  the  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  its  pressure.      See  Art.  33. 


HEAT  AND  STEAM. 


{d)     Superheated  steam  is  steam  that  is  not   in  contact 
with  water  and  is  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the  boiling  ■ 
point  corresponding  to  its  pressure.     See  Art.  35. 

(13)     See  Art.  37. 

(U)  According  to  rule  1,  Art.  15,  the  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  10  pounds  of  ice  from  25°  to  32"  is 
,504X10  (32  -  35)=  35.28  B.  T.  U.  It  requires  144  B.  T.  U. 
to  change  1  pound  of  ice  to  water  at  the  same  temperature.  | 
To  change  10  pounds  of  ice  at  32°  to  water  at  32°  requires, 
therefore,  10x144=1,440  B.  T.  U.  Then,  to  raise  the  water 
from  32°  to  212°  requires,  according  to  rule  I,  Art.  15,  IX 
10  (212  -  ^2)=  1,800  B,  T.  U.  To  change  1  pound  of  water 
into  steam  at  the  same  temperature  requires  966  B.  T.  U., 
and  to  change  10  pounds  of  water  at  212°  to  steam  at  212° 
requires  10  x  Hfi6  —  H.UOO  B.  T.  U.  Therefore,  to  change 
10  pounds  of  ice  at  25°  to  steam  at  212"  requires 
3  5.2s 

hi  4  4  0.0  0 
1  800.00 
1(6  60.00 


12  93  5.2  8  B.  T.  U.     Ans. 


(15) 

(le) 


See  Art.  39. 


90  pounds  gauge  pressure  =  !)0-|-14.7  =  104.7  pounds 
absolute  pressure.     The  heat  required  to  change  water  at 
the  boiling  temperature  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 
called  the  "latent  heal  of  vaporization,"  is  denoted  in  the 
table  by  L.     Now,  referring  to  the  table,  we  find  that  for  i 
/  =  104.7,  /,  =  881.368.      That  is,  it  takes  881. 3C8  B.  T.  U.   [ 
to  change   1   pound  of  water  at  Do  pounds  gauge  pressure  I 
into  steam  at   the  same  pressure.      To  change  40  pounds 
requires   40  X  881.368   =   :i5. 254.73     B.  T.  U.       36,254.72 
£178=  27,428,173  ft.-lb.     Ans. 
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